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CHAPTER I THE MODEL-GIRL 


Conrempr in her heart, Elsie Spain walked down the 
salon again. Yolande was showing the new Patou blue 
creation to a distinguished customer, and, as usual, was 
determined on a sale. That was why she had called for 
her most chic mannequin. 

Moving her slim hips in the rhythmical saunter of the 
trained model, Elsie delighted the eye. The expression 
of disdain which she was unable to check, gave an added 
attraction to her pale, proud face. She looked unattain- 
ably aloof. And, what was more, she felt it. 

Mrs. Courtney de Lance-Holmes—short, squat, in- 
cipiently moustached, who would ludicrously consider 
herself, in the matter of clothes, a sylph—drew in her 
scant breath. She would have given every penny of 
her immense fortune to have been able to change 
places with this gown-demonstrator for a brief six 
months. | | 

“Tell me who that divine girl is,” she inquired 
huskily of Yolande (“ Yolande” being Mrs. Sarah 
Goodbody, the ambitious widow of a prosperous 
Brixton draper, now ten years dead). ‘‘ She looks like 
@ princess in disguise |” 

Yolande, on whom the most persistent fly would not 
have been able to find a resting-place, became a lyrical 
liar. But, then, Mrs. de Lance-Holmes was the type to 
whom a modiste simply must lie, or she would go 
elsewhere. : 
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“ That’s what I really think she is,” she whispered 
confidentially. ‘‘ She came to me in the most mysterious 
way. Her father, I believe, was mixed up in that awful 
Russian business . . .” 

“You don’t mean those dreadful Bolsheviks ? ” 

“T was referring to the death of the Tsar. This 
girl’s father was a Grand Duke, or something like 
that... . Of course, it’s very difficult to get her to 
talk about it... Venetia, darling!” The speaker 
called to the mannequin, before turning to the customer 
again: ‘‘ Please don’t say a word, because she is awfully 
sensitive. The least hint of the tragedy, and she bursts 
into tears.’ 

** But what a romance 1° ” The too-tightly corsetted 
figure of Mrs. de Lance-Holmes wriggled in excitement. 

Feeling that she was something akin to an animal in 
a Zoo, Elsie sauntered languidly towards her employer. 
Beneath the beautiful gown she was wearing, her flesh 
began to tingle. This woman looked like the pawing 
sort—how she hated them! A too-fat hand would 
smooth the dress, and she would have to smile, and 
smile, and smile. . . . It maddened her. 

**'You look beautiful in that gown, my dear,” com- 
mented the prospective buyer. 

Elsie smiled her mechanical mannequin smile. 

“It’s really a lovely model,” she replied, using the 
standard phrase. 

As she had feared, the woman stretched out her 
stubby, over-manicured hand. 

Although she ached to shrink away, she dared not do 
so. The hard eyes of her employer were searching her 
face. Yolande knew of her dislike for this sort of 
thing, but, as she had told her at the commencement of 
her engagement, she would have to get used to it. 
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“ Customers like to examine the dresses they intend 
to buy,” she explained. 

So, for a full hateful ten minutes, during which Mrs. 
de Lance-Holmes examined the model from every angle, 
she had to suffer in patience. At the end, Yolande dis- 
missed her with a gratified smile; the customer had 
ordered a copy to be made of the model. 

Elsie gave a sigh of relief as she escaped. This was 
the last job of the day—unless she was unlucky and 
another prospective customer came in. 

Back in the rest-room, she tore off the model gown 
and flung it away from her. She was in a beast of a 
temper that day, and, honest with herself, recognised 
the fact. But this dreadful business of being paraded 
like some performing creature was getting on her 
nerves. She would not be able to stand much more of 
it. There would be an outburst—she would either give 
one of those pawing women a slap in the face, or the 
inevitable explosion would take an equally drastic form. 
That would mean her dismissal, of course. 

Sitting down, thankful for this brief interlude of 
peace before the other girls came in, she gave contempla- 
tion to the future. . 

Although she knew that Yolande would discharge her 
if she tendered the least insolence to any of her customers, 
and although the prospect of being out of work was 
appalling—hadn’t she had sufficient experience of that P 
—yet, the anticipation of being herself, and not a trained 
mechanical doll, restored something of the natural self 
which she had been forced to curb through the past 
weary months. 

She had had two years of this repression—ever since 
her father had died, and the world which, up till then, 
she had found so delightful, had crashed in ruins about 
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her, She had never learned exactly what business her 
father did, beyond the fact that he was connected with 
finance. But when the terrible disclosures were made 
in the newspapers, when she read, with horrified eyes, 
that the father she had respected and admired was 
stamped as a common swindler, a man who battened off 
the savings of the poor, knowledge came at too dear a 
_ price. 

In an instant, everything was changed. The great 
house at Weybridge was sold, the furniture taken away, 
and, but for the kindness of the solicitor who had been 
placed in charge of affairs by the authorities, she would 
have been completely homeless. 

There was no one to whom she could turn. Her 
mother had died many years before, and her only remain- 
ing living relative—a sister of her father—had refused to 
receive her. The report was that Aunt Agatha was 
prostrate with shock. Not that she would have gone 
to this grim, fanatically Puritan woman—but the attitude 
shown by her aunt was typical of the world as she now 
found it. 

The trouble with her aunt was that she had never 
approved of her brother’s marriage with the American 
actress who had died after six years of happy married 
life. It was from her mother that she had inherited her 
good looks. 

During the next two years the memory of the 
talk she had had with Mr. Armitage in his library 
teturned to her again and again. It came back now. 

“I am afraid,” the solicitor had said, ‘‘ that we must 
begin to think about you getting some employment. It 
gtieves me to have to say that, when everything is settled 
up, there will be no money for you. No doubt, Miss 
Spain, you have been well educated ?” 
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She had given details of the schools at Seaford and 
Crowborough, as well as the convent outside Paris 
where she had been “ finished.” 

“© Yes—yes.” Mr. Armitage had tapped the knuckles 
of his left hand with a pencil. 

** Well, no doubt something can be done.” 

But, when it came down to reality, getting something 
for her to do had proved a most difficult task indeed. 
She was educated in one sense, and yet was quite 
deficient, it seemed, in the very qualities that enabled an 
attractive girl of eighteen to save herself from starvation. 
Her very beauty—and she was never allowed to forget 
she was beautiful—became a handicap instead of an 
asset. 

She had made many attempts to earn a living—that 
grim necessity now—but all had proved failures in 
varying degrees. 

In the first place, she had applied for a situation as a 
companion to an invalid lady—at least, the advertise- 
ment had said “lady.” But Mrs. Beaumont-Kent, 
within the first week, had shown herself to be totally 
impossible. She would have tried the temper of an 
army of saints, let alone that of a girl who had never 
been used to rigid discipline of any kind, and who, with 
her freedom curtailed, felt like an imprisoned bird. 

Then had come a trial as a governess. But in this 
capacity also she had failed. She found the life trying 
in the extreme, whilst her two charges, hopelessly spoilt 
till then, had rapidly got the better of her. A month of 
this, and she had been dismissed. 

By this time she was feeling that the world was 
determined to beat her into subjection. She had tried 
conventional ways up till this time, but now she essayed 
something she would have styled previously as being 
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daringly unconventional. Going to the stage door of 
the Majestic Theatre, that famous Temple of modern 
song and dance, one morning—the morning she had 
jast one shilling left in her purse—she summoned up 
sufficient courage to ask for employment as a chorus 


The third time, they say, is lucky, and now that she 
_was deliberately making a market of her beauty, Elsie 
achieved more success than in her wildest hopes she 
would have deemed possible. 

But this triumph carried its own danger. Talked of 
for her physical charm, she early discovered that the 
Theatre is a jungle in which men prowl like beasts 
seeking whom they may devour. She had read some- 
thing of the sort many times ; now she had proved it. 

Many girls, she told herself, would have accepted 
these attentions as a tribute. But to her they remained 
always an insult and a humiliation. There was only one 
thing left for her to do—she forsook the stage in order 
to breathe a cleaner atmosphere. 

At this time she was living in a cheap boarding-house 
in Ladbroke Grove. Had she possessed the ability to 
write, she might have published a novel about her 
experiences at “‘ Mother” Shipley’s that would have 
brought her fame and fortune. As it was, the odd types 
by whom she was surrounded merely became a further 
weariness to her taut nerves. 

It was on the night that, returning weary and utterly 
spent from a fruitless day in the City endeavouring to get 
some kind of menial clerical work, that she had had 
that momentous talk with Susy Jarvis. 

Susy, a red-headed milliner, looked searchingly at the 
girl whom she had taken into her own room. 

“* Here, you get outside of this,” she said in her 
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vulgar but good-natured way ; “ you look as though you 
could do with it. That dinner to-night |—that is, if you 
could call it a dinner! I’m fair sick of the grub here. 
If ‘ Mother ’ doesn’t stop keeping all the provisions in 
her bedroom, I shall have to clear out.” 

“TI wish I could.” Something of her old spirit 
flamed beneath Elsie’s words. ‘“‘ But I’m absolutely 
broke—I haven’t a bob to my name!” Slang came 
readily to the convent-educated girl by this time. 

“* As bad as that P ” 

Elsie nodded. 

** Not a bob! ” she repeated. 

The ginger-haired Cockney girl pointed to the glass 
of hot milk on the mantelpiece. 

** Get that down,” she ordered; ‘“‘and then I am 
going to suggest something.” 

Feeling that she was in the other’s hands—she did 
not possess sufficient determination at that moment to 
attempt any argument—Elsie drank the hot milk grate- 
full 


y- 

“ Feeling better now ? ” 

Why was Susy, with whom she had made some kind 
of irregular friendship a month before, looking at her | 
so keenly ? | 

“Been on the stage, haven’t your?” persisted the 
other. 

** Nine months in the Majestic chorus.” 

““ Why did you leave ? ” 

“Too many men.” 

The milliner took a cheap cigarette from a paper 
packet and put it in the corner of her mouth. 

“ Ah!” she returned sagely, “it’s generally men 
with yoursort. I’m safe enough—they never trouble to 
look at carroty hair and bow legs! But, with you———” 


+ 
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| She struck a match noisily, and blew out a cloud of 
pungent smoke. 

** I’m going to ask you to do a funny thing,” she said ; 
“walk up to that bed and back again, will you? 
Imagine you are back on the stage, doing the la-de-da.” 

Elsie looked at her curiously. 

** Why ?”’ she asked. 

. “J will tell you the idea in a minute. Just do the 
la-de-da up and down. Imagine that you’ve got a 
thousand-guinea fur coat on and want to swank—see ? ” 

Smiling at the quaint conceit, and feeling fortified 
now by the hot drink, Elsie complied with the request. 
She became a chorus girl again, sauntering indolently 
through the mazes of a Revue dance. 

She had her reward. 

** Fine |”? declared her audience when she had finished. 
* Now sit down. We’re going to have a chin-wag. I 
believe I can put something in your way.” 

“You can?” Hope leapt into her heart. 

““T’m not making any definite statement, mind, but 
I think I can.” The speaker slipped back into the 
creaky basket-chair, and put a freckled hand on Elsie’s 
shoulder. 

“*T have never told you much about myself before, 
have I?” she remarked; “but I’m employed at 
Yolande’s in Dover Street.” 

** Yolande’s ? ” 

“The modiste’s. Her real name is Goodbody—but 
she calls herself Yolande for swank. Can’t do anything 
in Dover Street without swank. Now, as it ’appens ” 
(dropping the ‘h’ in her excitement), “‘ Yolande is 
wanting a mannequin.” 

“A girl to wear gowns?” 

“* That’s the idea. You hit it in once. One of your 
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kind, to do the la-de-da up and down. You've just . 
the figure, and, with a bit of decent grub inside you, 
you'd get back all your good looks. I don’t know 
much about the money, but I should think she’d give 
you three quid a week and your food. Anyway, there’s 
no harm in trying. Come along with me to-morrow and 
Pil get you introduced.” 

After the nerve-wearying disappointments of the 
previous weeks, Elsie had jumped at the chance. 

Yolande had appeared graciousness itself at that 
first interview. After listening to a résumé of the past 
two years, she patted the girl on the back, and said 
encouragingly: “‘ That’s all over now, my dear. You 
are going to make a fresh beginning. I am sure that, 
with a little experience, you will prove a first-class 
mannequin.” 

That had been four months before. All through the 
hot summer—one of the most trying for the last twenty 
years—she had paraded in that baroque salon, deliberately 
ensnaring women to buy gowns that, in nine cases out 
of ten, they could not afford. The procedure would 
always be something like this. 

Yolande (to prospective customer) :. “‘ But, moddom, ' 
the gown was made for you! It’s just your creation!” 

Behind her back, the speaker would make a sign, and 
through the silver-grey curtains at the end of the salon, 
she, as Venetia, the show-girl of the place, would sway 
with insolent grace over the carpet, wearing a skin-tight 
evening gown that made her appear like a human moon- 


The conversation would proceed : 

The customer: “I agree it is divine.” 

Yolande: “It might have been created for you, 
moddom.”’ 
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Another snap of the fingers behind madame’s back, 
and she would have to go through her paces again. 
Always appearing as bored as she actually was— 
advancing, retreating, posing all the time. 

Four months of this had made her deadly tired. 


CHAPTER II AN AMAZING OFFER 


Tse dinner parties of Mrs. Courtney de Lance-Holmes 
were famous—or, perhaps one should say, notorious. 
Mrs. de Lance-Holmes had a passion for inviting oddly- 
assorted people. Thus, it frequently happened that the 
respectable were oftentimes paired with the frankly 
undesirable. A queer crowd, these parties, but the 
hostess, who so often stated she was rich enough to 
please herself, appeared to derive great delight from the 
functions. 

In the large, ornately-decorated drawing-room at 
Holland Park on this particular evening, a more than 
usually varied company had been gathered. A rising 
West End actor was seated next to a woman who spent 
the greater part of her life gambling at Monte Carlo. 
Whether she lost or won, no one was able to ascertain, 
because this was the one subject on which Phebe 
Laidley always refused to talk. 

“It’s the way I have of earning my living,” she once 
stated ; “‘ and talking ‘ shop’ is terribly boring.” 

A notoriously shady West End solicitor, who 
specialised in defending criminals, was discussing the 
latest murder with an American music-hall singer who 
‘was under the threat of deportation. 
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There were also present a man and a woman whose 
names wete unfamiliar to the majority of the company. 
These sat silent for the most part, merely exchanging 
commonplaces when they were addressed. For all 
that, however, they had their senses keenly alert. 

Mrs. de Lance-Holmes was talking—as usual. 

** You say, Derwent, dear,”’ she remarked to the actor, 
*‘ that the age of beauty is past. Fie! how unchivalrous 
of you and how naughty! But I will tell you something. 
I saw the most beautiful girl in the world to-day— 
really, I mean it!”’ 

Derwent Allandale, who prided himself on a barely 
perceptible lisp, which he imagined made him irresistible 
to his women admirers in the audience, raised his 
monocle of plain glass. 

‘“* And where, sweet soul, can this divinity be seen ?” 
he questioned. 

His hostess pursed her lips as though about to disclose 
a tremendous secret. 

** At Yolande’s in Dover Street,” she said. 

“* Yolande’s ? ” 

“The modiste, you ignorant man! She made this 
dinner-gown.” : 
“ Then she is an artist,” was the reply which Allandale 
knew he was supposed to make—and supplied it 

accordingly. 

At the bottom of the table, the man and woman who 
were strangers to that curious circle exchanged glances. 


The next morning, Elsie awoke with a headache. It 
was raining hard. But this was not the only factor to 
induce depression. Something had gone wrong with 
“Mother” Shipley’s domestic arrangements. The 
milk, upon entering her coffee, became curdied; the 
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egg was distinctly stale. Life that morning’ seemed 
more hellish than usual. 

She was to encounter several hours of concentrated 
difficulties. Arriving at Dover Street, she found 
Yolande in an even worse temper than herself. One of 
the apprentices had disappeared, together with a valuable 
model-gown. 

“‘T always felt that girl was a thief,” Yolande stated. 
‘“*T should have thought you would have known better 
than to have allowed her to enter the stock-room.” 

Elsie flared up immediately. 

“I know nothing about the stock-room, madame,” 
she replied; “‘and, as for the model, I simply gave it 
to the girl to put away.” 

Yolande seemed on the point of breaking into one of 
those volcanic rages which were a weekly feature of the 
salon, but, biting her lip as though thinking better of 
it, she turned away. 

The feeling that she had emerged victor from this 
brief encounter gave Elsie a momentary sense of satis- 
faction. But nothing would seem to go right that day. 
Customers were more than usually difficult. Pose as 
she might, nothing appealed. Models by many of the 
great French houses were declared to be “ cheap” and 
“ordinary.” One would have imagined that these 
middle-aged females, of very uncertain attractiveness, 
were choosing their trousseaux for forthcoming nuptials 
with Europe’s most eligible male. 

The day seemed endless. But, eventually, there came 
the tea-time rest. 

She was just about to drink a second cup, when an 
apprentice came hurriedly into the rest-room saying 
excitedly: ‘“‘ Miss Spain! Miss Spain! Goodbody 
wants you at once!” 
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* Tell her to wait,” replied the tired mannequin. 

This was more than the awed apprentice dared, of 
course, but the girl disappeared to leave a diplomatic 
message that Miss Spain would be coming into the 
salon within a few minutes. 

Susy Jarvis, who had escaped from her work-room to 
share a cup of tea with her friend, swallowed a lump of 
cake at a gulp and held forth: 

““ She’s working you to death, that woman! If I'd 
known it, I would not have brought you here, Else, old 
dear.” 

** Oh, that’s all right, Susy,” replied the mannequin. 
Even in her present state of revolt, she could not 
forget that this freckled-faced, red-headed Cockney 
girl had saved her from what might have been actual 
starvation. 

Five minutes later she was back in the salon. Yolande 
was talking to a man and woman, both of whom were 
dressed in such impeccable taste that she knew they 
must be wealthy. 

“Venetia, dear,”’ said Yolande in her silkiest tones, 

“moddom would like to see the Augustabernard model 
which came in only to-day.” 

It was a daringly-cut dinner-gown, leaving the back 
bare to the waist. Very youthful, and very lovely— 
like a spring daffodil—the model-girl looked. 

As she turned, she heard the woman, who had been 
looking at her very intently, exclaim. Then followed a 
rapid conversation with her companion. Although 
Elsie spoke French fluently herself, the words were too 
low for her to catch anything but the merest hint of 
what was being said. Only a word here and there, 
uttered because of the speaker’s rT ma 
louder key, was she able to understand. 
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That the two were holding a debate of some im- 
portance, however, was evident. 

_ “Remarkable ... it might be... take care... 
well, perhaps .. .” 

“I will have the gown,” announced the customer two 
minutes later. ‘‘ My husband and I are staying at the 
Hyde Park Gate Hotel.” 

The speaker took a card from the man, and extended 
it to the modiste. 

Yolande, her enamelled face wreathed in the smile 
which she reserved for buyers, became gushing. 

**Oh, but certainly, moddom. It shall be sent to- 
night.” And then to Elsie: ‘Thank you, Venetia, dear.” 


Elsie dressed herself quickly for the street, and was 
able to escape before the rest of the girls trooped in. 

From Dover Street she turned to the right, and was 
soon in the maelstrom of humanity that flooded Picca- 
dilly. That shining highway was illumined by a hundred 
lights. The rain had ceased, and the famous street 
looked like a thoroughfare in Fairyland. 

Standing outside the Ritz, Elsie’s mind went back 
to the days when she had belonged to the Elect—those 
fortunate ones of the earth who could have practically 
all their hearts’ desires by lifting a finger. It was too 
early yet for the stream of diners to be rolling up in their 
luxury cars, but through the swing doors of the hotel 
there came a succession of expensively-dressed women 
and immaculately-groomed men. 

Until a few years before, she, too, had often passed 
through those doors, to receive the respectful bows of 
the commissionaires. This was in the days when her 
father bore one of the most famous names in London, 
and when she had a Rolls Sports two-seater of her own. 
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Hot resentment burned in her heart as she remem- 
bered. She knew herself to be very human. She had 
her faults—too many of them, she was afraid—ever to 
become reconciled to the changed conditions under 
which she now had to live. Poverty did not lose any 
of its hideousness through acclimatisation: it was just 
as hateful now as it had been two years before. 

The day at Yolande’s had not been more trying than 
many others, but, as she stood watching the people pass 
in and out of the famous hotel, she felt she had come 
to the limit of her endurance. Something must happen 
soon, or she would become desperate. Something must 
occur to take her out of her present surroundings. If 
only one of the men or women passing in their great 
cars would stop, and with a wave of their magician’s 
wand, transport her into another realm |! 

But what was the use of standing there wishing for 
the impossible? She was thirsting for something 
beyond the horizon—something that was unattainable ; 
it could never happen to her. The sensible thing to do 
was to leave this street of luxury, which only brought 
vain longings, and get away to the humdrum Ladbroke 
Grove, which was more in keeping with her present life. 

It cost her a struggle to do so, but, shrugging her 
shoulders, Elsie finally turned back and walked up 
Dover Street. 

Just as she was about to enter the Tube station, a 
magnificent motor-car, which she was able to recognise 
as a Daimler, drew up with graceful ease to the edge of 
the pavement. 

A woman was leaning out of the window—and 
addressing her. 

“* Venetia!” 

Hisie, staring, was able to recognise the woman 
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who had bought the Augustabernard dinner-gown half 
an hour before. 

“Do get in; I want to speak to you.” 

She could scarcely believe her ears. What interest 
could this woman have in her? What could they 
possibly talk about? Years before, she had belonged to 
the same world, but now she was just a three-pound a 
week model girl... . 

Before she could move away, however, a uniformed 
chauffeur had jumped from his seat and was holding 
open the door. 

“You must forgive me calling you ‘ Venetia,’ ”’ said 
the woman, when she had sat down, “ but it is the only 
name by which I could address you.” 

“Of course.” It was a stupid reply to make, but she 
did not know what else to say. 

** My husband,” indicating the handsome man who 
was smiling at her from the opposite side of the car, 
“and I would like you to dine with us to-night. Oh, 
please don’t bother about clothes—we have a private 
suite.” 

“* But I should be returning home—in the Tube,” she 
replied. The contrast was ironical. 


It was two hours later. Elsie had finished the most 
wonderful meal of her life. Champagne of a rare 
vintage had been served. Up till now she had accepted 
the favours of her host and hostess without questioning, 
afraid lest this spell should be broken. 

That it would be shattered sooner or later, she knew ; 
it was ridiculous to think that these perfect strangers 
were treating her in this gorgeous way purely out of 
kindness. 
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“But, why are you being so decent?” she asked 
the woman. 

The latter looked at the man she had said was her 
husband. 

** Because we have both fallen in love with you, my 
dear, and we want to make your fortune. You must 
leave that wretched shop immediately and come and 
stay with us.” 

‘* But what do you intend to do with me?” Elsie 
asked. 

The woman smiled. 

** We are going to make you a Princess ! ” she replied. 
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Exsie stared. 

““A Princess!” she repeated. Wonderment was in 
her voice as it had shown from her eyes. The woman 
must be joking. 

The speaker, having correctly interpreted a lightning 
glance from her companion, modified the statement. 

““ That was merely a figure of speech, my dear; but 
you are so beautiful, so attractive, that you might be a 
real Princess. It was because of this that I said what 
I did.” 

“* Oh, I see.” 

A deadening despair took the place of her former 
wonderment. So the woman fad been joking—just 
making a fool of her. She might have known that it 
could only be so much pretence. 

Yet the next few words raised her to buoyancy again. 
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_ “Tam naturally inclined to exaggeration, my dear,” the 
woman said; “‘ but, what I said just now, I meant—not 
literally, of course, but substantially. My husband and 
T have taken a very great fancy to you. It seems a 
shame to both of us that you should have to waste all 
your days in a wretched dressmaker’s shop when the 
‘world outside is so full of joy and beauty. We are very 
rich, and we can afford to satisfy any whim. You know 
nothing of us, of course, but I am quite sure that we can 
produce proof that we are the right kind of friends. 
Will you let us be friends to you, Vénetia p—by the 
way, what is your real name ? ” 

** Elsie Spain.” 

“Risie Spain! How delightful! How charmingly 
picturesque! And the Venetia—that, too, is wonderful!” 

Elsie smiled. 

“IT am afraid that does not belong to me,” she 
answered; “‘ Venetia was Mrs. Goodbody’s—I mean, 
Yolande’s—idea.” 

She did not wish these people to have any illusions 
about her. She wanted to be perfectly frank and open. 
The suggestion the woman had put forward was so 
dazzling that, even now, it seemed almost impossible. 
But she, on her part, must be quite sincere. 

** No doubt, Miss Spain, the proposal of my wife ’— 
it was the man speaking now—“ has taken you com- 
pletely by surprise. You will want a little time to think 
it over, perhaps?” 

“Tam afraid I shall,” was the answer she felt com- 
pelled to give. Too great an eagerness might spoil 
everything. Besides, her head was spinning; she was 
almost breathless. 

* Then, we will leave the matter over for a while,” 
resumed the man, whose firm, cultured voice created a 
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very good impression. Turning to the woman, he said: 
“‘ Suppose you turn on the wireless, dear ?” 

Whilst the strains of the admirable Wireless Orchestra 
floated through the room, Elsie endeavoured to compose 
her thoughts. She was grateful to the man for giving 
her this opportunity to pull herself together. Her 
mental balance required adjusting. 

Wonderful things happened in life—so much she had 
read in the newspapers ; marvellous, incredible, perfectly 
preposterous things. But this offer eclipsed anything 
that she had ever heard about. It seemed almost like 
an answer to a prayer—except that, as she had stood 
outside the Ritz Hotel that night, she had been in any- 
thing but a praying mood. On the contrary, she had 
rebelled fiercely against her fate. 

And now, within a few hours, she had been made a 
proposal which would give her back all the advantages 
of her former life. Why these people should have 
made her this offer, she could not tell; and, in her present 
state, she did not wish to analyse too keenly the feelings 
that must have promptedthem. That deadening despair 
which had been so quickly vanquished was still too vivid 
in her mind to want it recalled. 

It was sufficient for the present intoxicating moment 
to know that these people, who had come to her like the 
Fairy Godmother in the Cinderella pantomime, really 
meant what they said. Their reason did not matter so 
much. It might be that they were childless—although 
both were still in early middle age—and that they wished 
for a constant companion. 

It was futile, however, to speculate further. The 
uneasy doubt which her common sense had kept at the 
back of her mind all through this astonishing interview, 
was pushed aside. Was she in a position to pick and 
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choose? She was going to snatch at happiness whilst 
ghe could. 

But common sense persisted. It was common sense 
which induced her to study these people as they sat one 
on either side of the wide hearth. She herself had been 
placed between them. The lull of talk induced by the 
wireless music gave her the opportunity. 

Both seemed what they appeared to be—members of 
the rich and leisured class. They carried with them 
that unmistakable air of breeding which comes only 
through inheritance or much association with the best 
ptople. Her training at Yolande’s had given Elsie an 
acute dress-sense. And, a very hard critic, she could 
find no flaw in the woman’s appearance. Her clothes 
were simple, but of the best quality ; and they were in 
quite admirable taste. There could be no doubt that 
the woman was wealthy. 

The same remark applied to the man she had stated 
was her husband. He looked rather foreign, although 
his English was accentless. But, then, so many travelled 
men had that cosmopolitan appearance. 

Of the two, she preferred the woman to the man. 
Not that there was anything about either to cause her 
direct distrust, but the man seemed to have a slight, 
permanent scowl on his face which, in any other circum- 
stances, might have been rather disquieting. On the 
other hand, the woman throughout the evening had not 
changed her expression. She looked what she affected 
to be—a good-hearted woman of the world who was 
anxious to do someone less fortunate a service. 

As she sat there endeavouring to sum up the situa- 
tion, Elsie began to speculate what the one friend she 
poesessed in the world would have said. Susy Jarvis 
was plain to the point of being completely nondescript, 
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but she had a shrewd brain as well as a kind heart. Her 
lips curved in a slight smile as she pictured Susy’s face 
when she heard the news. 

In fancy, she could also hear her friend’s com- 
ment. 

“‘ Going to make you a Princess, eh? ’Ere, come off 
it! That sort of thing only happens in books—and 
then they’re all lies! Don’t you be'a fool, Else, my 
dear. You stick to Yolande’s—you do know where 
you are with old Goodbody ! ” 

Yes, that was exactly what Susy would say. And, 
she supposed, if she had any sense, she would pay 
attention to the Cockney girl’s practical view. Even 
though she had once been the daughter of a rich man, 
and had enjoyed the privileges attached to her station, 
that was a very different thing to existing on the charity 
of people who might at any moment change their minds 
and be tired of a costly whim. 

She fought this feeling desperately. Susy would say 
that there must be a catch in this thing somewhere— 
but she did not care: she was going on with it. That 
was, of course, unless the people changed their minds. 
Hadn’t she longed for a means of escape? Well, here it 
was! Was she going to be fool enough to ignore it 
now that it had come? After all, their offer contained 
nothing dishonourable, or even questionable. She was 
an attractive girl—hadn’t she had sufficient proof of this 
in the past P—and, being rich, it pleased this man and 
‘woman to adopt her—because that was practically what 
it amounted to, she supposed. 

Such miracles did happen. Only the other day, she 
had tread of an American millionaire adopting a street 
Cleaner’s daughter—and if a street cleaner’s daughter 
could receive such good fortune, what carthly reason 
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was there for her, born into luxury as she had beeh, to 
say “‘ No ”’ to this astonishing kindness ? 

She might be criticised. No doubt Susy would 
do so. To Susy, scrupulously honest with her- 
self and the world, in spite of her eternal grousing, there 
might be something not quite nice in the business. But 
Susy was used to the sordidness which surrounded her 
at ‘“‘ Mother ” Shipley’s ; she had never been accustomed 
to anything better. She had never experienced the joy 
of stepping into a motor-car which belonged to herself ; 
of having servants ready to attend to her slightest wish ; 
af going into a fashionable restaurant and eating the 
best food that money could buy. All that was a closed 
book to Susy and her kind. Therefore, she was scarcely 
in a position to judge fairly. 

Yes, she was going on with it. She could not 
let this wonderful chance slip away. 

The music, to which she had paid no heed, but which 
had formed, unconscious as she was of the fact, an 
influencing factor in her decision, stopped, and an 
announcer’s somewhat overpowering voice took its 
place. 

**I don’t suppose you are excessively interested in 
Greek mythology, Miss Spain ? ” asked the man. 

Elsie laughed. 

“Although my father spent a great deal on my 
education,” she replied, “I must confess that Greek 
mythology has always left me cold!” 

The reply was evidently unexpected, because both 
auditors burst into a laugh. 

“I am so glad you are not too lcarned,” said the 
woman; “I’m terribly afraid of high-brows.” 

Elsie was feeling more sure of herself. 

“I’m not a bit high-brow,” she said; “Dm very 
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nugianPI’m afraid. I love the good things of life toc 
much—amu: ement, nice food, dancing, theatres.” 

The man leaned forward and placed a manicured hanc 
on her knee. 

**' You were once used to these things, I am sure?” 
he asked. 

She nodded. 

*““ Yes—up to two years ago, when my father died.” 
Then came a momentary feeling of confusion: the 
blood mounted to her face. What would these people 
think if they knew she was the daughter of the notorious 
Mortimer Spain 

The man’s face brightened. 

“You shall have them again,” he said ; “‘ don’t refuse 
us the pleasure.”’ 

Swiftly Elsie made her answer. 

“IT have already decided,” she replied. 





CHAPTER INTRODUCING PHILIP 
Iv WENDOVER 


Ir has been said that the dinner parties of Mrs. Courtney 
de Lance-Holmes were mixed. On the evening that 
she made the announcement of having seen the most 
beautiful girl in the world, the gathering round her 
hospitable mahogany included a millionaire. 

The average millionaire is labelled. But there was 
no tag attached to Philip Wendover. To the casual 
person he was just a good-looking, athletic young 
man of twenty-seven, who appeared to have no 
definite purpose in life. Such apparent slacking, 
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however, was negatived by the keenness of his 
eyes. 

This latter quality was accounted for by the fact that 
Wendover was finding existence exceedingly interesting. 
He had always had a good time, even from his prep. 
school days. ‘The only son of an exceedingly rich man, 
he had been his father’s pride from birth. Sir Hartley 
Wendover, a man who had made his millions out of a 
popular newspaper, had never thought of denying him 
a wish. 

** So long as you play the game, you need never think 
I shall refuse you anything.” A sportsman himself, the 
newspaper proprictor had trained his boy in the same 
splendid ways. The result was that Philip, at the age of 
eqyhteen, had achieved something like a record in 
school athletics. Not only had he represented England 
in the Boys’ International Golf side, but he was a member 
of both the Repington cricket and Ruyby teams. In 
addition, he represented his public school at squash 
rackets, and had just escaped winning his boxing 
colours. 

It is casy enough to imagine that a boy, yaining such 
distinction on the games ticld, did not cause his masters 
over-jubilation in the matter of scholastic honours. 
Philip Wendover, at this stage ot his carcer, thought 
books all ** tudge.”’ 

The knowledge of this merely caused his father 
amusement. Sir Hartley, as he was not atraid to 
contess to his intimates, had himself proved a fool at 
school. His views on education were somewhat un- 
orthodox, and were as tollows: “‘ | send my boy to a 
public school because it is the proper thing to do. I 
don’t care a hoot whether he learns anything—his 
real education will begin when he gets out into the 
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frorld—but at Repington he will get the tone and polish 
necessary for him in after life.’ Therefore the reports 
of the head master, which stated with almost monotonous 
frequency that Philip did not carry his athletic triumphs 
into the class-room, left the newspaper magnate 
unmoved. 

At Cambridge, to which the Repington § record- 
breaker went, the list of games honours was extended. 
Philip Wendover played against Oxford at both cricket 
and Rugby—a most unusual distinction—and _ being 
by this time a scratch golfer, would undoubtedly have 
gained a triple bluc in his first year of residence but for 
an accident which prevented him playing throughout 
one spring. 

During his third year at Cambridge—that is, when he 
was twenty-three years of age—his life, which up to 
this time had been unclouded, sustained a terrible 
calamity: the father he adored, and without whom Life 
would have seemed a complete blank, dicd one night in 
his sleep. 

This meant that one of the greatest daily newspapers 
in Fleet Street, and therefore the world, was left, 
without any restrictton whatever, to a Cambridge 
undergraduate. 

Sir Hartley, a keen man of business, had mercly laid 
down in his will that the principal members of the staff 
—men who for varying periods had helped him to 
build up his great journal—should be retained in their 
present positions by the new owner, his son. 

‘““ They served me well,” he wrote; ‘“‘ and they will 
serve you well. In no circumstances do I wish Ihe 
Messenger to pass out of your hands. It must never be 
sold to a trust or syndicate of any kind. It is a Wend. 
Over property, and must be treated as such.” 
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It was generally expected that the son would go to 
the office and sit in his father’s chair. But Philip had 
his own views, and he followed them. Instead of 
remaining in Fleet Street, he announced to his startled 
Chiefs of Staff that he was planning a three years’ tour of 
the world. 

“Tt is what I should have done if my father had lived,” 
he said, “‘ and there ts an even better reason now for my 
carrying out the idea. I have never tried to write—I 
don’t suppose I can for little apples—but occasionally 
I may send you something. If it is worth printing—on 
merit, 1 mcan—use it in The Messenger ; if 1t isn’t, shove 
it in the waste-paper basket. I shan’t mind.” 

The general opinion in The Messenger office was that 
a great journalist had left a somewhat stupid son to carry 
on. Philip personally was immensely popular, but the 
old heads never considered the possibility of the genius 
of the father being passed on to the son. 

No one except Philip himself knew the real reason 
why he undertook his three years’ tour of the world. 
Primarily, he had to leave England because home and 
the office were too full of poignant memories. He had 
loved his father with a passion which, although in- 
articulate, had gone right down to the routs of his 
being ; and it was impossible to live alone amid the 
scenes which, in the past, had been so vividly associated 
with that splendid man whom he had always regarded 
as his createst friend. 

There was a second reason almost as influencing. 
Included in the papers which the newspaper magnate 
had left with his chief executor, was a private letter 
addressed to his son. This, the date proved, had been 
written on the very day that Philip had gone up to 
Cambridge 
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My dear boy, 

You will not see this until after I have gone. To-day 
Trisited my old friend, Sir Hugh Tressilan. Thank Heaven, 
vou don’t know anything about such things, but Tressilan ts 
a very famous doctor. 

I have not been feeling too well lately, and I thought I 
would get Tressilan to “vet”? me. His report was rather 
grave. Ele told me that my heart was bad—so bad that 
death might come unexpectedly. There will be no pain, but 
I may go off in my sleep. 

Il am writing this for tno reasons. The first so that, 
a'hen it happens, you will have the consolation of realising 
that I did not suffer, and the second because, now that I 
realise n'hat 1s in front of me, I want you to know that tt is 
my great wish that you should carry on after me as Chief of 
“The Messenger.” 

“1s you knon’, the paper is my life; it will be a big 
task for you, but I have no doubt of your ability to see 
tt through. 

The ability to run a great newspaper is learned not so 
much in the office itself—you can employ men to do that— 
but by mixing uith the world. Should this thing I have 
spoken about happen, don’t, on any account, allow your 
world trip to be abandoned. Gerrity, Larkin and Gibbs 
can run the newspaper quite well in your absence. After 
three years of travel, in which you will meet all sorts and 
conditions of men and encounter every possible phase of 
life, you should return with the necessary equipment to 
take my place as proprietor of “‘ The Messenger.” 
Knowing you as I do, I feel sure you will respect this 
wish as you have done every other desire that I have 
expressed. 
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In case it should happen suddenly—as no doubt it will— 
I say now Au Revoir, my boy. It is not Good-bye, because 
if there is any purpose in life, we are bound to meet 
Elsewhere. 
Dad. 


Philip Wendover aged at least three years in the 
course of the hour following the telegram which 
announced his father’s end. A seriousness came into 
his face from that time on, and a totally unexpected 
earnestness into his lite. For the first time he felt that 
Fate could handle him, that there was a greater Force 
than himself ruling his destiny. 

He said little, and only his intimates realised how 
deeply he was affected. But the Philip Wendover that 
the world had formerly known changed that night into 
a more purposeful character. Never one to wear his 
heart on his sleeve, he now became more reticent than 
before. 

He left Cambridge for good the next day. From now 
on he had a man’s part to play in the world. If he had 
not realised this before he would have done so im- 
mediately after reading his father’s letter. 

The funeral over, he went to The Messenger ofice for 
the first conference with his Chiefs of Staff. But his 
sojourn in Fleet Street only lasted a week. It was at 
the end of this week that he announced his intention of 
leaving London and travelling round the world. 

An observant reader of character, he was able to sum 
up the attitude of the staff at The Messenger regarding 
himself. He was considered a good chap personally, 
but a joke in business. That, no doubt, summarised the 
view of everyone from the Editor-in-Chief, the great 
Gerrity himself, down to the commissionaire who so 
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respectfully touched his hat as he entered the imposing 
building. 

Philip bore no resentment. On the contrary he was 
secretly amused. No one but a fool would, in the 
circumstances, have expected to gain any other opinion. 
For what had his life been until now? Nothing but a 
succession of games of golf, cricket and Rugby football, 
intermixed with pleasure jaunts to Paris, Rome and 
other capitals of Europe with his father. There was 
little in this existence, from the point of view of The 
Messenger people, to encourage any feeling of confidence 
in his business capabilities. 

He was away from London for three whole years. If 
The Messenger editorial staff expected to reccive a shower 
of badly-written copy from him from various parts of 
the world, they were deceived. Except for an occasional 
letter, addressed to Gerrity, and these were principally 
notable for their sparseness of information, nothing 
bearing Philip Wendover’s signature arrived in the 
Fleet Street office. 

But, unknown to the men who were building up a 
Separate great fortunc for him, Wendover was playing 
his part. He was fulfilling the contract which he had 
determined upon; the instructions contained in the 
letter found with his father’s papers were being followed 
to the best of his knowledge and ability. 

Recognising the truth of his father’s dictum that he 
would best equip himself for the task which lay ahead 
by mixing with the great world, he devoted himself to 
studying men and women in every walk of life. Pene- 
trating to the remote jungle, as well as the big capitals, 
he touched upon existence in a vast assortment of 
phases. 

Not a soul knew this secret gathering of knowledge, 
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this absorbing ambition which by now had become the 
mainspring of his life. He was seeing everything, not 
as a rich man, but as an ordinary person. There was 
nothing ostentatious in the way he travelled: he might 
have been a representative of a business firm getting 
orders in out-of-the-way places. 

When finally he returned to London, he adopted 
the same procedurc. No one was too poor or too 
odd for him to know. He might have been a great 
novelist in the making studying types. So rich that 
he could have bought a way with his wealth into any 
section of society, he preferred to live in a modest 
bachelor’s flat in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. And he 
chose his friends. Climbers, sycophants, hangers-on 
of all descriptions, were taboo. None of them, no 
matter how assiduous their attentions, received a footing. 
In his own way, Philip Wendover tollowed the lead of 
that eccentric nobleman, the Duke of Easthampton, and 
set a standard of his own instead of following a futile 
fashion. 

It was through meeting Derwent Allandale at a 
supper party following a popular stage success in 
which the actor had played a leading rdéle, that he had 
been introduced to Mrs. Courtney de Lance-Holmes. 
He immediately stamped her as a foolish old woman, 
although interesting in her quaint way. At least, she 
enabled him to add to his already extensive gallery of 
peculiar people. 

Never a talker, he had now developed into being 
almost taciturn. That was why his companions at 
dinner that night had dubbed him something of a fool. 
But Philip, after so much contact with the world, was 
anything but a fool. He had developed an almost 
uncanny Instinct for sorting out the right and the wrong 
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’uns—and in the latter category he had instantly placed 
the man and woman whom he had noticed exchanging a 
significant glance when the hostess made that extravagant 
remark about having met the most beautiful girl in the 
world that day. 

Of course, it was extravagant. There was no such 
thing as the most beautiful woman in the world. He 
had met women of practically every nation in his travels, 
and each country could claim a distinction peculiar to 
itself. But it was like that silly old woman to make 
such an absurd statement. 

Always on the alert—-he had discovered that one 
missed too much if mentally dull—Philip now en 
deavoured to estimate what that significant glance 
between the man and woman at the other end of the 
table had meant. Mrs. de Lance-Holmes cast a wide 
net, and it was not surprising that some queer people 
swam into it. 

That there were creatures who exploited a girl’s 
innocence and beauty he knew—he had seen sufficient 
evidence of that in every part of the world. What could 
be the game of this couple ? 

As he made a commonplace reply to a question of his 
neiyhbour, he smiled quietly to himself. He would look 
in at this modiste in Dover Street—what was the name ? 
—Yolande ?>—when he was next that way. Beryl would 
come with him. He would have to stand her chipping, 
no doubt, but there would be a certain satisfaction in 
seeing it this highly-praised girl was as attractive as 
Mrs. de Lance-Holmes had stated her to be. 


CHAPTER THE STAFF-OFFICER 
V OF THE G.0O.G.S 


BreryL TRENTHAM was a prominent member of the 
G.O.G.s. The G.O.G.s, for the sake of the unlearned, 
stood for Girls on Guard. 

One may well ask against what were the members of 
this organisation obliged to combat? The answer is: 
Sentimentality. 

To the G.O.G.s, sentiment of any kind, especially that 
particular branch dealing with the male sex, stood for 
sheer mushiness. Much of the trouble that attacked 
femininity in this present age, in the opinion of the 
G.O.G.s, could be traced to this direct cause. Men— 
referring to males of any age under forty—were right 
enough in their way. This point was conceded quite 
frankly. They were useful, of course, to play games 
with, and to serve as escorts to such occasions as what 
remained of convention demanded. But when it came 
to any softer stuff—Girls On Guard | 

Beryl, twenty, earnest-minded, animated by the 
excessive energy of Youth, had risen from the ranks of 
the G.O.G.s to occupy the position of staff officer. She 
was now second in command of the Brook Street 
contingent. 

No one, at first glance, would have imagined that 
Beryl, occupied with so many other activities apart from 
the G.O.G.s, was carrying a secret load, which, on 
occasion, was so heavy that she was bent almost double 
beneath it. 

The G.O.G.s were a terribly efficient organisation. 
They demanded extreme loyalty from their members. 
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The latter could commit almost any crime in the calendar, 
including manslaughter (via a motor-car); but there 
was one sin to the confession of which instant expulsion 
was declared to be the fitting and proper punishment. 
They must, on no account, admit to a regard for any 
man under the already aforesaid age of forty years. 
Poor dears, as may be seen, the dice were loaded heavily 
against them. 


Lady Lucy Trentham had been proud of her brother 
—her relationship with the famous newspaper proprietor 
had gained her a lot of the publicity which she so 
ardently desired as a Society hostess—and, if Philip had 
given her any fitting excuse, she would have been equally 
proud of her nephew. 

But Philip was her despair. He seemed so totally 
unlike any other young man of his generation. He 
appeared to loathe Society, and would rather go vaga- 
bonding around the waste places of the earth than enjoy 
his proper position in life. 

Yet, curiously enough, if there was one person for 
whom she retained a very wholesome respect, it was 
her nephew. ‘This feeling may have, been actuated in 
part by a certain sense of fear—Philip was so brutally 
outspoken on certain subjects. 

On this particular evening she greeted her prodigal 
nephew with more than usual warmth. Being a woman, 
she was always hoping against hope that Philip would 
reform. 

“Tam delighted,” she murmured, putting up a cheek 
to be kissed. ‘“‘ Where have you been ?”’ 

Wendover gave her what she was pleased to term one 
of his acid smiles. 

“Somewhere I couldn’t possibly tell you about, 
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Aunt,” he answered; ‘“‘ one of those low-down haunts 
to which I am so accustomed, you know.” 

“I do not know,” replied Lady Trentham, with a 
touch of hauteur. ‘“‘ But, nevertheless, ] am very glad 
to see you.” She looked at him in the inquiring way 
he knew so well. Good manners prevented her from 
asking a direct question, but what her glance said, as 
plain as words, was: “‘ Why on earth have you come 
here at this time of night ? ” 

“ Where’s the Imp ? ” 

** My dear Philip, you have such an extraordinary way 
of expressing yourself! Do you mean Beryl ?” 

“Ts Beryl her name ?”’ with another of those horrible 
acid smiles; “‘so far as I can hear, everyone calls her 
“The iape 

Lady Trentham made a gesture of resignation. 

“* Oh, dear, I can’t keep pace with these modern ideas | 
But, never mind,” as though resolved, like a Christian, 
to bear up in spite of all difficulties; ‘‘ Beryl should 
be in any minute now. She went to the theatre 
to-night with the Hoskings. That’s her voice, I 
think.”’ 

True enough, it was the Imp. She came into the 
room with a hop, a skip, and a jump, and seemed inclined 
—so the unholy scoffer would have said—to throw 
herself into her cousin’s arms. ‘Then, perhaps recollect- 
ing what her duties as aG.O.G. staff officer entailed, she 
drew herself up stiffy and said: ‘ Hallo, Phil—what’s 
the doings ? ” 

Wendover, who had a very soft spot for this kid- 
cousin, frowned portentously. 

“You will never be a lady, Imp; you haven’t the 
rudiments.” 

“* Hell!” replied the Imp, to the consternation of her 
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mother; ‘“‘there are no ladies left nowadays. They 
went out with the plump chorus girls.” 

Beryl was just as shrewd as her mother; moreover, 
she was more direct. 

“Clear out, old thing,” she said to her affronted 
parent; “‘ Phil and I want a pow-wow. You wouldn’t 
care to hear details of his misspent life, would you ?”’ 

Lady Trentham, receiving no help from her nephew, 
retired in as orderly a fashion as was possible. 

She was heard to murmur, however, upon reaching 
the door: “‘ To think that I should have reared such a 
child!” 

This reflection did not disturb the complacency of her 
offspring. The Imp remained the image of self- 
possession. And yet—as any inquisitive observer might 
have noticed—whenever she looked at her cousin, there 
came a certain softening. .. . Woe, woe, to the G.O.G.s! 

We might as well have the truth at once. From her 
schooldays, Beryl had considered her cousin the most 
splendid of all living men. And his curious behaviour 
during the past three years had increased rather than 
lessened this opinion. Compared with the ordinary 
males she met, he was as distinctive an individual as a 
Lovers’ Breath cocktail. 

“ What’s up?” she now asked abruptly. Her only 
safeguard was to use this curt tone. 

She was not kept long in doubt. 

“Know a place called ‘ Yolande’s’?”? inquired 
Philip in a casual tone. 

She wrinkled her refroussé nose. 

‘“ Sounds like Balham running a business in the West 
End.” 

“Its a business all right—a dressmaker’s in Dover 
Street. It’s some time since I gave you a present, Imp 
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—-care to come along to-morrow morning and choose a 
frock 2” 

‘“ My dear fool,” was the scathing retort; “‘do you 
think I can be taken in like that? You want to see 
some girl there, and are afraid to go on your own!” 

To his mortification, Wendover felt himself flushing. 
Why he should behave in this way he was at a loss to 
understand. Usually, he stood up unabashed before 
his cousin’s raking fire. 

“Imp,” he replied, “‘I shall now proceed to smack 
you!” 

There was 5 ft. 11 inches of Philip, and 11 stones 4 lbs. 
There was 5 ft. 3 inches of the Imp, and 8 stones 2 lbs. 
In the scufde which ensued, the weaker vessel went to 
the wall—or rather the settee—and duly received a 
chastising, the area selected being that portion of the 
anatomy usually chosen by schoolmasters. 

Emerging a beetroot red from this indignity, the 
Imp, no longer a staff-officer in the G.O.G.s, but just a 
very feminine female, was about to rush from the room, 
when Philip outstretched an arm. 

“I say, Imp, I really want you to come,” he said; 
“don’t let me down!” 

** All right—but I hate you! I hate you worse than 
poison! Don’t imagine Pll ever forgive you!” 

The man she would have given her whole world— 
large as it was—had he only bent and kissed her, now 
did this very thing. 

“Oh!” said the second in command of the Brook 
Street contingent of the G.O.G.s. And, this time, 
really fled. 


CHAPTER VI A MORNING CALL 


THAT morning, Elsie found more pleasure in her work 
than on any day since arriving at the Dover Street 
shop. 

The reason was simple: at the end of the week she 
was to find freedom. This period of unpleasant 
drudgery would then be over. 

Her first task on arriving that morning was to interview 
Yolande. 

Her employer had taken the news badly. 

“¥ can scarcely find words in which to express my 
surprise,” she told the girl; “after all that I have done, 
for you to leave me in the lurch like this!” 

Had not that enticing vision been behind her, Elsie 
would have replied in like tone. But she felt she could 
afford to let the unfair accusation pass by. 

She contented herself by saying: ‘‘ But I only came 
on a weck’s notice. You could have dismissed me just 
as easily.” 

Yolande waved her away. The woman seemed on 
the point of becoming hysterical with anger. 

““ Leave me,” she said; ‘‘ I cannot discuss it.” 

Back in the rest-room, Susy Jarvis received her friend 
in goggle-eyed excitement. 

‘“ What did she say 2?” she asked. 

Elsie was non-communicative. 

‘Oh, she cut up rather rough, but everything is all 
tight now.” 

There was not much time left for further conversation. 
Business began early that day, and proceeded at a quick 
pace throughout the morning. ‘“‘ Venetia” had to wear 
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a number of gowns, and was allowed little breathing 
space between each change. 

Usually she did not pay much attention to the women 
before whom she paraded. But now that life was 
offering her an avenue of escape from this nerve-racking 
job, she smiled at the girl of about her own age, who 
had come into the shop accompanied by a tall man. 
The latter’s appearance, Elsie had instantly decided, was 
certainly attractive. 

Since her father’s death, she had grouped all men in 
one class, and her opinion of males was not flattering. 
There must be decent types; that was only common 
sense ; but she had not been fortunate enough to meet 
them. Her looks, which had proved up till now a 
curse instead of an asset, had made her merely a quarry 
for the ruthless. 

This man, she felt instinctively, was different. Not 
that he mattered to her, of course, one way or the other ; 
and, in any case, it was the girl who had attracted her in 
the first place. 

This girl belonged to a certain set—the hard-living 
type who drove their nerves to the last extremity, and 
who were stupid enough never to say “No” to any 
fashionable extravagance. In the ordinary way she 
would have felt a certain contempt for this prospective 
customer, but the girl appeared to go out of her way to 
be pleasant. Filled with a feeling of thankfulness, she 
had responded, and, so far as was possible, there had 
been established a sense of friendship between them. 
She had realised this almost from the beginning. 

The man occasionally offered a suggestion. He was 
very far removed from the ordinary female chaperon, 
but he had a clothes sense. ‘This was unusual in a type 
so essentially masculine, and it rather intrigued her. 
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A couple of dresses were bought, and then the couple 
rose. 

‘““Good-bye,”’ said the girl, surprisingly, holding out 
her hand ; “‘ you have been so helpful.” 

As, feeling rather embarrassed, she accepted the 
girl’s handshake, Elsie felt the man’s eyes fixed intently 
upon her. 


““So that is she!’? commented the Imp, as they 
stepped out on to the pavement. 

‘““I suppose so,’ was the reply. It was too in- 
differently uttered to sound genuine, and Beryl, with an 
intuition rendered acute by her affection for the speaker, 
was not misled. 

“JT think she’s wonderful,” she said, as they got into 
the car; “ belonging to our own crowd, too. Phil, old 
man, tell me—have you fallen in love with her ? ”’ 

“Good Lord!” was the scornful reply ; ‘“‘ what rot 
you do talk, Imp!” 


CHAPTER CONCERNING CHARLES 
VII ZUBERRA 


Back in that luxuriously furnished hotel sitting-room, 
Charles Zuberra turned to the woman. His handsome, 
if saturnine, face was dark with anger. 

“ You’re a fool, Sybil. You nearly ruined the whole 
thing, talking like that.” 

His companion, with an obvious effort, rallied herself 
in defence. 

“ You are not being fair to me, Charles. You don’t 
understand this type of girl. I appealed to her imagina- 
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tion. She is romantically inclined, and I had to play on 
that. It was a risk, certainly, but the gamble came off 
—it was worth it.” 

The man became partially mollified. 

“Tf it hadn’t, I would never have forgiven you,” he 
replied. 

Sybil Trent turned away. She knew that what he 
said was true. In spite of her value, he would have 
thrown her off. For Charles Zuberra was a man of that 
kind : he lived only in the present and ignored the past. 
Cruel to the point of ruthlessness, he never allowed 
sentiment to play any part in his life. 

Realising this, the woman felt afraid. She dared not 
think of the future without this man with the extra- 
ordinary personality. His very callousness held a 
morbid attraction forher. It was like a sword suspended 
always above her head; any day, any minute, it might 
fall. 

Although, through her association with Zuberra, she 
had been brought down to his level, she did not regret 
the fall. It was only in moments like this, when the 
future loomed menacingly before her, that she felt 
dismayed. At all other times, any question of fear 
was forgotten in the fascination which Zuberra exerted 
over her. 

For, although he was a crook, Zuberra was a super- 
latively talented man. Ever since a boy he had lived 
outside the law, had mocked at any kind of restraint, and 
had never yet been captured. Fascinatingly debonair, 
he had an irresistible attraction for women. Perhaps 
this girl . . . But she would not think of that. The 
future held too many alarms for her already. 

For five years she had been working with this clever 
international crook. Only the psychologist could 
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explain the phenomenon—why a well-educated, cultured 
girl should throw aside convention in such a reckless 
manner and link herself with a desperate law-breaker. 
Yet Sybil Trent had done so. Her act had broken her 
parents’ hearts; but, although this fact was known to 
her, she had continued on the same path. 

Together, she always working in a minor capacity of 
course, the two had engineered several big coups. 
Zuberra’s brain was always thinking out fresh schemes. 
In order to enable them to live in the reckless and 
extravagant style which he favoured, it was necessary, 
for the profits of one criminal success, however large 
they might be, were soon scattered by this prodigal 
spender. 

Five years of intensely dramatic existence had been 
hers. And now she stood on the eve of the biggest 
thing they had ever attempted—a scheme so colossal as 
to stagger the mind. 

“The girl has promised to be here to-morrow night, 
Charles,’’ she said, in an endeavour to restore the man’s 
good temper. ‘* Tell me what you intend to do then.” 

Zuberra rose from his chair and commenced to pace 
up and downthe room. His handsome face was aglow. 
He might have been an engineer of genius planning a 
wonderful triumph. 

“We must take her to Paris,’ he said. ‘“‘ The thing 
must be launched from there. Honestly, Sybil, although 
there are millions in it, it can’t possibly fail. The like- 
hess is astonishing—amazing! It’s the biggest stunt 
we could have thought of! The greatest thing in the 
world! I tell you, it can’t fail !—I shall not let it fail.” 

The woman who had given this man everything, lifted 
her eyes in admiration. 

‘* Charles,” she said, ‘‘ you’re a wonder |” 
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The crook grinned in self-complacency. 


Susy’s comment ran along expected lines. 

“There’s something funny about this, Else,”’ she said 
decidedly ; ‘oh, I’m not saying that you aren’t pretty 
enough to make anybody want you; but, all the same, 
it all sounds too much like a fairy-story for your ’umble. 
I’d watch my step a bit, if I were you.” 

Don’t be absurd, Susy,” Elsie replied; ‘“‘do you 
think I’m going to let a chance like this slip? No fear! 
Besides, it’s all arranged—we’re off to Paris the day after 
to-morrow.” 

The red-headed Cockney philosopher held up both 
hands. 

“Paris! That makes it worse,’ she cried. ‘“‘ ve 
heard stories about Paris that’d make your hair curl. 
Else, don’t be a fool—remember that you’ll be all alone 
once you’ve left London. You won’t ’ave a friend to 
go to. ’Ere,”’ the homely, freckled face aglow with 
eagerness, ““what about taking me—as your maid? 
You being a lydy now, you’ll be wanting a maid.” 

“Td love to, my dear she was genuinely 
touched by the other’s solicitude—“ but I don’t think I 
dare propose it. If I get the chance, I will—but you 
can see for yourself that it might be misunderstood. 
These people already have been so wonderfully kind to 
me that I don’t like to impose upon them in any way. 
If the opportunity comes, I’ll certainly mention it. Will 
you leave it to me, Susy ?” 

“Of course! It was just an idea. But I’m sure 
Paris wouldn’t seem so wicked if you had me with you.” 

Elsie burst into a ringing laugh. She hated to hurt 
the other girl’s feelings, but how ridiculous was that 
remark! The association of Paris, that wonderful city 
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of pleasure, with the plain-featured seamstress was too 
ludicrous. 

In her new-found confidence, she answered : 

“T shall be all right in Paris, Susy. Don’t you worry 
about that. I know it quite well. Besides, these people 
have been everywhere.” She was stretching the truth 
by saying this, she knew, and yet, it was possibly correct : 
this man and his wife had the unmistakable air of being 
seasoned cosmopolitans, world travellers. 

Susy shook her head doubtfully. 

“ Well, you know best, of course—but I think you’d 
be far better to take me along with you.” 

“What about your job, Susy P” 

“M’ph!” The other girl sniffed. “ Do you think 
you’re the only one who’s sick of Yolande’s? Why, 
for a couple of pins and a reel of thread, I'd tick her off 
this minute.” 

“TI must be going now, dear.” This conversation 
was becoming somewhat embarrassing, and Elsie was 
anxious to end it. That Susy had her best wishes at 
heart, she knew—but already she was feeling her wings. 
Very soon now she would be transported into another 
world—a world in which she could not “ place”? Susy 
Jarvis, and in which the little freckled seamstress would 
be the oddest of figures. Deep down in her heart she 
had a vague suspicion that she was being snobbish, but 
she combatted this with the thought that, after all, 
although circumstances had made them temporary fellow 
lodgers, she and Susy actually belonged to totally 
different spheres. 

“PH let you know what my friends say about you 
coming, dear.” With this sop to her conscience, she 
hurriedly embraced Susy and left the room. 


CHAPTER AT THE MIDNIGHT 
VIII CABARET 


As she stood waiting to step into the limousine, Elsie 
felt herself tingling with expectation. Life was taking 
on all the romantic glamour that she had anticipated. 
These last two days had been spent in a riot of 
shopping. Although her clothes had been of good 
quality, her wardrobe was naturally very restricted— 
one cannot do much in London on a three-pounds-a- 
week salary—and it was this essential deficiency which 
Mrs. Chappelle had said must be remedied immediately. 

* As you know, dear,” the woman had stated, “ the 
best models are only to be obtained in Paris. But you 
must have some clothes before you go.” 

All the while the money was being spent on her, 
Elsie could not help experiencing a slight feeling of 
misgiving. Her knowledge of life so far had taught 
her one hard, invaluable lesson: that the average person 
does not display kindness, especially to a remarkably 
pretty girl, unless they expect something in return— 
and the balance ts invariably on the donor’s side. 

“We must make haste, because my husband ts anxious 
to leave London. He isn’t well in London, and Paris 
agrees with him wonderfully. He is never so fit as 
when we are staying there.” 

‘“ He looks strong,” commented Elsie. 

Mrs. Chappelle pursed her lips. 

‘ Like a good many other people, his looks belie him,” 
she replied ; ‘‘ my husband has a chest complaint, which 
the doctors do not appear able to treat with any success, 
and it is always worse when we come to London, You 
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needn’t be afraid that he’s going to die, or anything like 
that,” the speaker added with a laugh which she must 
have meant to be reassuring; “there isn’t any real 
danger. Besides, even if such a dreadful thing did 
happen, it wouldn’t make the slightest difference to you, 
dearest—I have plenty of money of my own.” 

“I wish you hadn’t said that.” Elsie’s voice was 
cold. The words were unfortunate; they seemed to 
her to strike an entirely wrong note. They were, 
moreover, in bad taste—and bad taste and Mrs. Charles 
Chappelle were a combination that she had not been 
able to visualise before. 

“* Have I offended you, dearest ?—hurt your feelings ?”’ 
Instantly penitent, the woman threatened to overwhelm 
her with apologies ; “‘ lama frank creature,” she added, 
“and I always say exactly what comes into my mind. 
Charles keeps on telling me it is wrong, that it is a bad 
fault, but I can’t help it—although I do try hard. 
I’m so sorry, dearest,” stooping and kissing the girl, 
“T want you to be happy with us, and I dreaded the 
thought that you might imagine anything could happen 
to break our arrangement. Am I forgiven?” 

“Of course!’ She had never been one to brood 
unduly, and she endeavoured to dismiss the matter 
entirely from her mind. Even so, she wondered why 
the woman should look at her so fixedly. 

When they returned to the hotel, where Elsie’s few 
belongings had been taken, the man she knew as Charles 
Chappelle was seen walking up and down the room 
excitedly. For a few moments he did not seem to 
realise that the girl, who was practically a stranger, was 
present, and during that short period Elsie found 
herself studying her benefactor. 

That there was another side to this man’s nature 
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besides the one he had shown at that momentous first 
interview was becoming increasingly evident. There 
was nothing particularly disturbing in this, of course 
—many delightful people, women, as well as men, had 
very diverse personalities—but she did not like the 
scowl on Charles Chappelle’s face. With that ugly 
sneer and disfiguring frown, the man looked as though 
he possessed a devilish temper. 

The words with which he greeted his wife were in 
keeping with his appearance of scarcely-governable 
rage. 

“What the hell do you think has happened?” he 
blared at her; ‘‘ Lomax of the Yard has been foxing 
about ‘i 

“Charles! Elsie is here!” came the expostulation. 

So swiftly that it almost appeared as though she must 
have imagined his former disconcerting manner, the 
man’s demeanour changed. And the transformation 
was complete: there was a smile now instead of a frown, 
a kindly word instead of a snarl, a frank expression 
instead of a scowl. 

“Forgive me, my dear,” he said, with a charm that 
many would have declared irresistible ; “‘ I was referring 
to some wretched man who has failed in business, and 
seems to think that, because he married into my family, 
it is my duty to keep on paying his debts; he’s been 
pestering me again to-day. Only six months ago, I let 
him have £1,000, and now he has the effrontery to want 
to bleed me for another couple of thousand. It is 
intolerable. If I do happen to be wealthy, I fail to see 
why that should be considered a sufficient reason to 
keep hopeless failures in money which, directly they get 
it, is spent on the race-course. However, this is a 
depressing subject, and I apologise for mentioning it in 
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your presence. Now tell me,” he continued, “ what 
have you been doing to-day 2? I want to hear all about 
it, and to see everything that it is permissible for me to 
see: 

It was difficult to maintain an attitude of suspicion in 
face of such frankness, and Elsie told herself that it was 
not merely ungrateful, but stupid, to harbour any 
misgivings whatever ; and when the man took from his 
pocket a small case, and, opening it, disclosed a chastely- 
beautiful wristlet-watch, every disquieting impression 
vanished. 

“1 wonder if you would honour me, Elsie, by accept- 
ing this little gift?” he inquired. “It’s not worthy of 
you, I realise = 

“But it’s gorgeous !”’ she replied, with the impetuosity 
of youth; ‘“‘is it really for me?” 

“Of course. Will you permit me?” He fastened 
the watch on her left wrist and stood looking down at 
her, 

“You have brought something into my hfe which I 
did not know existed before. You have fragrance and 
beauty ‘a 

“You will make her feel embarrassed, Charles | ”’ 

The comment brought him up stiff, like a soldier on 
parade. 

‘““T should have included you too, Sybil. I am sure 
you share my sentiments with regard to this dear friend 
of ours 2” 

“Of course. Elsie, I hope, is convinced of that.” 

“You are both far too kind to me.” 

She did not know what else to say. The atmosphere 
had become suddenly strained. The man had made his 
wife feel jealous through his remarks. She did not 
wonder at it: the compliment had been fulsome. The 
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watch seemed to burn her wrist: she wanted to take it 
off. 

Relief was brought by the sound of the gong. 

“* Dinner ! ”’ declared Charles Chappelle; “‘ and after- 
wards, we are going to the Midnight Cabaret—would 
you like that, Miss Spain ? ” 

Elsie, preferring the ‘‘ Miss Spain,” smiled. 

“IT should love it 1” she declared. 


Fashions change in modern London, and nothing 
lasts long. At the moment, the Midnight Cabaret was 
the rage. All London flocked to this place, which was 
“run” by that master-showman, B. C. Lonnen, the 
greatest entrepreneur of the time. 

Elsie looked round the room, crowded with fashion- 
ables, with eyes that took in and appreciated every 
delight. Had she not met her Good Fairies (as she 
momentarily described them in her own mind), this 
visit would have been impossible: it cost a relatively 
small fortune to sup at the Midnight Cabaret. 

“ Enjoying it, dear ?”’ asked Mrs. Chappelle. 

The girl she addressed turned with glowing face. 

“This, to me,” she said, “‘is Paradise.” 

The woman, turning away to hide a smile, caught the 
eyes of the man. 

It was at this moment that one of two men who had 
been talking in an animated fashion on the other side of 
the room, left his companion and started to cross the 
floor. A dance had just finished, and he was able to 
make good progress. 

Heading direct for the Chappelle table, he stopped 
and smiled at its occupants, embracing all three of them 
in one comprehensive glance. 

Keyed up to register every impression vividly, Elsie 
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decided that this stranger was a man with personality. 
He had a lean, tanned face. On his lips flickered a 
smile, and in his eyes was a hint of devilry. 

“‘ Hallo, Zuberra,”’ he said to Charles Chappelle. 

The man on her right who had been addressed by 
this extraordinary name, started to his feet with what 
sounded suspiciously like a suppressed oath. 

““ My name is Chappelle,”’ he stated. 

The other greeted the correction with a wag of his 
forefinger. 

“Really 2?” Elsie heard him comment; “ now isn’t 
that interesting 2? Chappelle, eh? Do you know, I 
could have sworn you were a man named Zuberra. 
Funny how one makes these mistakes, isn’t 1t P” 

For the third time since she had known her Good 
Fairies, Elsie felt the atmosphere become strained. 
Only, this time, the tension was more pronounced. 
Something was wrong—and the disturbing element had 
been brought by this man with the devilry in his eyes 
and that mocking smile flirting around his mouth. 

Chappelle turned his head swiftly. The next moment, 
Elsie felt her arm pressed. 

“Come and dance, dear,” said Mrs. Chappelle in an 
unsteady voice. 

“With you?” 

“ Yes—if you don’t mind.” 

** But it will seem strange with so many men here.” 

“What does that matter?’ was the quick and acrid 
retort ; ““ come away, don’t you hear me ?”’ 

Feeling stunned and bewildered, Elsie left the table. 
Her last impression was of Charles Chappelle looking 
pale but furiously angry. 

She was compelled to ask a question. 


“Who is that man, Mrs. Chappelle ?” 
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The answer was confused. 

“TIT don’t know—I have never seen him before. 
Please don’t talk about it.” 

Deep down in her heart, Elsie knew she lied. 

Why ° 


CHAPTER IX LOMAX IS LOQUACIOUS 


In the meantime, Detective-Inspector George Lomax, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard, still 
smiling in that aggravating manner, was regarding 
Zubetra quizzically. 

‘This afternoon,” he said, ‘‘ out of the kindness of 
my heart, I gave you a little fatherly advice. I repeat 
it now—clear out of London: it’s a bad place for you.” 

“You go to hell,” said the other crisply; “if you 
think you're going to frighten me away from this town, 
you’re damned well mistaken. You’ve nothing on me, 
and you know it.” 

Lomax lowered his voice until it became almost a 
whisper. 

“Ever heard the saying about the pitcher going 
to the well?” he asked. “I give you the credit, 
Zuberra, for being a good manin your line. As you say, 
at the moment I have nothing on you—but I’m a little 
busy bee, and I’m working all the time—follow ? ” 

“You'll have to work overtime in this case,’’ was the 
comment. ‘‘ You dicks make me tired—so tired that if 
you don’t clear off within the next minute, I’m going to 
hit you straight in the jaw. If anybody says anything, 
you have insulted my wife, who had to leave the table 
in consequence. Got that?” 
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“Your wife? Didn’t know before you were a 
humorist. Since when have you married Sybil Trent?” 

‘* Mind your own business. I said my wife. And I 
meant it.” 

The young C.I.D. Inspector from Scotland Yard put 
up a well-shaped hand to hide a yawn. 

“Let it go,” he said; “your wife. Allright. But 
it isn’t the fair Sybil who’s interesting me; it’s a new 
recruit to the firm. Any objection to telling me who 
she is 2” 

“Every objection in the world,” snarled Zuberra. 
“Tl give you a second warning: get off.” 

The man’s attitude became threatening, but George 
Lomax had been in too many tight corners to be affected 
by what he guessed was so much bombast. The smile 
was still on his lips as he said: “Pm going, Zuberra— 
but not because I’m afraid of your fist, for 1f it came to 
that, I wouldn’t mind betting a few pounds that I could 
hit a darned sight harder than you. But I have kept a 
pal of mine waiting long enough. Good night—and 
don’t forget the tip ’ve given you. It may be too late 
to-morrow.” 

He turned away as the man broke into a volley of 
curses. 

Completely unperturbed, Lomax skirted the small 
dancing floor, which was now crowded, and returned 
to his friend. 

** Sorry, Wendover,” he said, “‘ but that was a matter 
of business.” 

The young newspaper-owner, who knew his man, 
zreeted the remark with interest. 

** A crook ?”’ he ventured. 

“One of the best men in his class. As a modern 
rook, I raise my hat to Charles Zuberra. He is one 
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of the most dangerous men alive, but he’s never been 
caught yet. And, although I hate to say it, he never 
will be unless he makes an unexpected bad slip. But, 
though he laughed in my face just now, I’m just beginning 
to get a little glimmer of hope.” 

Wendover, in whose veins ran the blood of the 
greatest newspaper man of his generation, scented a 
story. 

“Tell me the yarn,” he said. 

The C.I.D. Inspector, who looked better-bred than 
the majority of the men in the room (he belonged to the 
new type of policeman, graduating at Cambridge, after 
Harrow), lit another cigarette. 

“This fellow Zuberra,” he said, “is an outstanding 
example of the modern criminal. He is a man of polish, 
of education, of sophisticated knowledge of all kinds. 
I believe he was born in America, although a good many 
races must have gone to his strain. Anyway, until the 
last two years, he worked in the United States exclusively. 
It was last May twelve-month that we first heard of him 
from the Berlin police. He is a master-trickster—one 
of the cleverest schemers in the world. If I had time, 
I could tell you of stunts he has pulled off—many of 
them so audacious as to be scarcely believable. 

** There was a London ‘ end’ to this Berlin business, 
and I was sent over to try to unravel it. But Zuberra 
beat me all ends up. I don’t mind telling you, Wend- 
over, that he outwitted me at every turn. 

“But he also did this—he taught me something of 
my business. I learned more during the fortnight I was 
in Berlin on that trip than I had gained all the time I 
was at the Yard. 

“ Zuberra got away with about forty thousand 
pounds in cold cash—and did it so cleverly that no 
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policeman in Europe could lay a finger on him. Think 
of that.” 

‘Sounds an interesting fellow,’”? commented Wend- 
‘over ; “‘ and you mean to say that’s the man over there ? ” 

‘““'Yes, that’s the chap, sitting at that table, smoking 
the torpedo cigar. 

‘“‘T made a little vow to myself the night I received his 
message—oh, I forgot to tell you he sent me a letter 
which read like this: ‘ Dear Policeman,—You want it 
in your head, not your feet >———”’ 

“Which sounds moderately funny,” was Wendover’s 
second comment. 

“Tt wasfunny; Iadmit that. Haven’t I told you, he 
got all the laughs? But ever since then ve had an 
obsession: I’m going to get Zuberra if it takes me the 
rest of my life. He knows it. The fellow’s on some 
big job now unless ’m very much mistaken. When I 
spoke to him a minute ago he got badly rattled. 
Usually, he’s as cool as ice. 

‘ Look,”’? Lomax added, motioning with his cigarette, 
“that woman who has just come back to the table with 
the girl is his partner. He only uses her for the smaller 
jobs; she is never given anything to do of real im- 
portance ; but she’s an interesting study, all the same. 
She threw up a good home, all her friends, everything 
that a woman usually clings to, in order to run off with 
this blackguard.” 

“ She must love the man.” 

“No doubt. Just now, Zuberra had the impudence 
to tell me that they were married.” 

They may be.” 

“Not on your life!” retorted Lomax, lapsing into 
tegrettable slang; ‘* Zuberra isn’t the type to get tied 
up to any woman. He’s a lone wolf, making his kill 
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where he wants. . . . That woman simply tags behind; 
I D9 

He was sharply interrupted. 

“Who is the girl with them ? ” 

Lomax looked at his companion. Wendover, who, 
in the ordinary way, maintained a slightly bored attitude 
towards lite, was now visibly stirred. 

“That’s what ’'m wondering,” the C.I.D. Inspector 
returned ; ‘‘ she looks fresh and innocent—but you can 
never tell. The fact that she’s with Zuberra is sufficient 
forme. <A new recruit. I asked him who she was, and 
he almost spat in my face. I shall have her kept under 
observation if Zuberra refuses to take my tip and does 
not leave London.” 

Wendover continued to stare across the crowded 
dance floor. 

“I know who she is,” he said; “‘ that is correcting 
himselt—“ unless I’m very much mistaken. She’s a 
mannequin employed at Yolande’s, a dressmaker in 
Dover Strect.” 

“You old devill Mooning round the mod:stes, are 
you ?”’ said Lomax in raillery ; then, 1n a serious tone, 
“Are you sure of that, old boy 2” 

“Pm practically certain.” 

Lomax looked at the glowing end of his cigarette. 

‘“Now I wonder ?”’ he mused. 

Quickly he turned to his companion. 

*“ Have you spoken to this girl?” he asked. 

“Once. I took my cousin in to buy a dress. By 
Jove,” he exclaimed suddenly, “* this is getting interest- 
ing. Ever since I’ve been looking at that man, I’ve 
been trying to recollect where I’ve seen him betore.” 

“Do you mean Zuberra ? ” 

“Yes. It was at a dinner party a few nights ago at 
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the house of a woman called Mrs. de Lance-Holmes—a 
queer stick, who makes a speciality of collecting odd 
people. I went out of boredom; and—yes, I’m 
positive of it: Zuberra, and the woman you say works 
with him, were among the party there.” 

He held up his hand. 

‘““Now, don’t interrupt; it’s all coming back to me: 
Mrs. de Lance-Holmes had said, in the course of the 
evening, that she had seen the most beautiful girl in the 
world that day.” 

The C.I.D. man caught hold of his arm. 

“The girl with Zuberra now ?” 

“Yes. The de Lance-Holmes woman told us where 
she’d met her—at a dressmaker’s—Y olande’s—in Dover 
Street. You know what I am for poking my nose into 
other people’s business 2? Well, I collected a kid-cousin, 
and took her along to this place to buy some dresses. 
The girl was acting as a modcl.” 

‘“* How long is that ago?” 

“Oh, a day or so—not a week, anyway.” 

“ Yolande’s in Dover Street. Good, Ill slip round 
there to-morrow. Anything else?” 

“Yes, the most interesting bit 1s coming now. I 
don’t pose to be such a physiognomist as your illustrious 
self, but I placed this man and woman from the start as 
wrong ’uns. High-class wrong ’uns, no doubt—but 
stil, wrong ?uns.”’ 

“Well?” Lomax was smiling. 

“And I noticed that when Mrs. de Lance-Holmes 
nade that statement—at the time I thought it ridiculous, 
but I’m not so sure now—Zuberra and the woman 
looked at each other. I thought it meant something 
fishy ; that was why I went along to see the girl for 
myself; she’s very beautiful, don’t you think P”’ 

C 
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“'Yes,”’ replied Lomax slowly; “she'll be a good 
recruit for Zuberra.” 

“Good Lord, man,” was the angry comment; “ you 
don’t believe for a moment that that girl is crooked P ”’ 

“If she isn’t now, she soon will be.”’ 

“IT can’t believe it.” 

Lomax laughed. 

““T’ve seen too many of them to be deceived,” he 
said. ‘* Look here,” turning quickly, ‘‘ you say you’ve 
met her; well, what about going over and asking her 
for a dance ?”’ 

The idea seemed to appeal to Wendover. 

“ But they must have seen me with you,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“T don’t think so. You’ve been behind that pillar 
most of the time. Anyway, it’s worth trying. You 
might find it amusing.” 

Philip rose. 

“Pll do what Ican for you,” he said, ashe strolledaway. 

He did not approach the table direct, but took some 
time sauntering in another direction, so that it was 
several minutes after he had wished Lomax a temporary 
good-bye, that he suddenly stopped. 

‘Good evening, Miss Venetia,” he said with a smile. 

The girl looked up, and recognition dawned in hereyes. 

‘Good evening,” she replied. 

Luck had tavoured Wendover. The man Lomax had 
called Zuberra was absent, and the table was now only 
occupied by the woman and the mannequin. 

“* Are you dancing 2” he asked. 

The girllookedat the woman. He saw the latter frown. 

‘* Just one,” he said. 

The girl rose. 

“TU be back soon,” she told her companion. > 
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It was silly of Mrs. Chappelle to raise any objection. 
This man was a gentleman—she remembered him 
coming into Yolande’s with that very modern, but 
attractive girl who had bought a couple of dance frocks. 
After all, she was going to have a little freedom of her 
own. 

As they swung out on to the floor, she was conscious 
of Mrs. Chappelle’s angry stare, but she ignored it in 
the joy of a momentary irresponsibility. 

“ Quite nice, secing you again.” 

She gave the bestower of the compliment a smile. 

‘* You remembered me, then ? ”’ 

The pressure on her shoulder slightly tightened. 

“You are the type, Venetia, that it is not easy to 
forget.” 

“** Venetia’ 1s only my business name.”’ 

“Then tell me your real one.” 

‘““No—it’s a secret,” she said, with a teasing glance. 
“What a lovely floor.” 

“You dance wonderfully,” he replied. ‘I must sce 
you again.” 

Wendover was surprising himself; he was becoming 
quite fluent with this strange girl, and her nearness was 
more than a little disturbing. Now that they were 
so close, he would have been prepared to support the 
statement of Mrs. de Lance-Holmes that she was the 
most beautiful woman in the world, ridiculously extrava- 
gant as that had sounded at the time. Her beauty, 
indeed, was flawless. 

“Thank you—but I’m afraid that’s impossible.” 

“Why ?’? There really was a slight tug at his heart. 

“Tam going away.” 

“* Leaving London ?” 

“Yes. My friends are taking me to Paris.” 
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She was surprised to see him frown. 

** Venetia—I must call you that because I don’t know 
your other name, and also because I think it suits you so 
well——”’ 

“Yes 2?” she encouraged. 

“ Will you take a little advice from a perfect stranger?” 

“TI might.”” And she meant it: this man had such 
understanding eyes. 

“T hope you will,” he said very earnestly. ‘“‘ Don’t 
go to Paris,” he continued. “I shouldn’t carry on with 
it if I were you.” 

She flushed, becoming angry. 

“TI don’t understand you,” she said. 

“TY think you do,” he replied. 

“That means lama har.” The lovely face was now 
ctimson. ‘‘ Who are you?” she demanded, ‘‘ and how 
dare you speak to me like this 2?” 

“My name’s Wendover,” he said. ‘“‘I run a news- 
paper; and as for being presumptuous, I said what 
I did to keep you out of possible trouble.”’ 

“Trouble! You are talking nonsense. I’m not 
likely to get into any trouble, thank you.” 

“Tam afraid you will, if you go to Paris.” 

The music stopped. She stepped swiftly aside, and 
her farewell was curt. 

“Good night,” she said, and walked quickly away. 

Watching her back for a moment, Wendover shrugged 
his shoulders and returned to his seat. 

“Any luck 2?” inquired Lomax. 

“She told me she was going to Paris with those 
people—that’s all.” 

“Paris! So Zuberra has decided to take my advice 
The C.I.D. inspector lit a fresh cigarette with a 
satisfied air. 
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CHAPTER WENDOVER FACE 


X THE TRUTH 


Mrs. CHAPPELLE disciplined her voice as she asked: 
‘‘Did you enjoy the dance, dear?” 

“No.” The answer was decisive. 

“ Who was the man ?”’ 

“Someone called Wendover. He came into the shop 
the other day with a girl who bought some dance frocks. 
Beyond that, I know nothing—except that he said he 
was connected with a newspaper.” 

That something had happened to upset the girl was 
quite obvious, but the woman had too much under- 
standing of her sex to press any further questions upon 
her. She had become offended through some means 
—perhaps the man had paid her a too-audacious com- 
pliment—but whatever it was, the matter must wait for 
the moment. No doubt Charles, when he returned, 
would suggest their leaving immediately. 

Her surmise was correct. Coming back from the 
telephone call which he had just made, Zuberra, after 
looking at the girl, asked her a question. 

’ Have you had enough, Elsie ? ” 

To his surprise she got to her feet immediately. 

“* Yes—lI should like to go.” 

An interchange of glances took place, and the woman 
signed for him to keep quiet. 

When the hotel was reached, Elsie pleaded a head- 
ache. She felt she had to be alone. Nonsensical as 
that warning had been, it disturbed her like a haunting 
fear. Wendover, she had noticed, had been seated at 
the same table as the man who had jolted Chappelle out 
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She usual serenity. Who was this stranger, and why 

‘ald he be able to ruffle Chappelle in this way? She 
ygaust know. 

Mr, Chappelle,” she said, turning with her hand on 
the door, “do you mind me asking a question P ” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause, during which 
the woman drew near. 

“Certainly not, Elsie,” he answered; “‘ask me any- 
thing. Iam your friend.” 

“Who was that man who spoke to you in the cabaret 
to-night ?” 

“Not at all a nice person,’ was the immediate 
answer; “that was why I nearly lost my temper. He’sa 
bad character—a criminal; what thenewspapers are fond 
of calling a ‘crook.’ He didn’t speak to you, did he?” 

“Oh, no.”? Invention came to her aid. ‘‘ I was just 
wondering who he was, that’s all—I seem to have seen 
him somewhere before.” 

“Well, my dear, you’re not likely to see him again. 
We're off to Paris in the morning. Good night, Elste. 
Sleep well.” 

Holding the door open for her to pass through, he 
gave her a kindly pat on the shoulder. 

“Would you like me to come up with you, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Chappelle. 

‘No, thanks—I can manage quite well. Good 
night—and thank you both for a most wonderful time.” 

She hated even this partial dissembling, but an in- 
tuitive caution had prevented her from speaking the 
whole truth. If there was anything shady about these 
two people, she had to try to discover what it might be 
before it was too late. 

But when she found herself alone in that sumptuous 
bedroom, her mind, for some curious reason, did not 
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dwell so much upon Charles Chappelle and his wife as 
upon the man who had given her such a strange and 
unexpected warning an hour before. 

She assured herself it was entirely ridiculous, but the 
memory of his eyes—what understanding eyes they were | 
—returned again and again. Although well under 
thirty, she imagined, he had looked at her in such a 
kindly manner that it had become almost paternal. And 
his voice had been so earnest. If the whole thing had 
not struck her as being ludicrous, she might have stayed 
to ask for further information. It was too late now; 
although she knew the man’s name, and could get into 
touch with him—hadn’t he said he was connected with 
a newspaper P—she didn’t suppose she would ever see 
him again. 

Undressing, she endeavoured to dismiss the whole of 
that night’s occurrences from her mind. She told herself 
she had sufficient to think about in the next day’s journey. 

Paris! She fell asleep with a smile on her lips. 


In a room farther along the same corridor, Charles 
Zuberra and Sybil Trent were talking in low, excited 
tones. 

“ Why did you go away to-night ? ” asked the woman ; 
“a man came up and wanted to dance with Elsie.” 

“ Did you allow it?” 

Sybil Trent shrugged her shoulders. 

“What else could I do?” she inquired. ‘* The girl 
was evidently determined. She appeared to know the 
man——”’ 

“ Who was he?” 

‘““ Someone who came into Yolande’s with a customer 
—a gentleman—good-looking, and attractive in a some- 


what bored kind of way. Probably very well-to-do.” 
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“Probably not,”’ sneered Zuberra ; ‘‘ did she mention 
his name ? ”’ 

“Yes. Wendover. Said he was connected with a 
newspaper.” 

“Oh,” was the scornful comment, “just a reporter. 
I don’t suppose any harm’s been done.” 

“Ym not so sure of that,’ was the disturbing re- 
joinder; ‘‘after the dance, I saw him sit down with 
Lomax—oh, you’re hurting me, Charles!” as his hand 
fiercely gripped her bare arm. ‘“‘If I had tried to stop 
the girl, it would have looked suspicious. What were 
you doing ? ” 

“ Telephoning to Paris. I tell you, this fellow Lomax 
is petting on my nerves.” 

“Tt isn’t like you to be afraid, Charles.” 

He flicked the ash off his cigarette angrily. 

‘“ That’s all right,” he replied, “‘ but my luck is bound 
to change sooner or later. Anyway, although I told 
Lomax to go to hell, and pretended not to take any 
notice of what he said, we’re off to Paris to-morrow. I 
phoncd the Comtesse to say that we should be coming 
by the morning boat-train.” 

‘“ W'as she pleased 2?” 

 Delighted.”” A cynical smile followed the word. 

Sybil Trent pondered. 

“After to-night, it’s probably just as well to get 
away. Besides,’ added the woman, looking round the 
handsomely appointed room, “all this is frightfully 
expensive.” 

“Don’t I know it? But cheer up, old girl—we’re 
going to touch a lot of money very soon.” 

Sybil Trent did not reply. She had lived on her 
nerves ever since becoming associated with this master- 
crook, but it was not fear of prison which gave her this 
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present sickening sense of misgiving. She knew her 
man, and the manner in which Zuberra was behaving to 
the beautiful girl so many years her junior tore at her 
heart-strings. Had she possessed the necessary courage, 
she would have broken with the whole scheme. But it 
was too late—it had always been too late, ever since 
Zuberra had first exercised his uncanny and evil fascina- 
tion over her. She would have to go on. 

‘“T can’t help feeling that we may fail in this, Charles.” 

He looked as though he might strike her. 

“Fail! Have you ever known me fail ? ” 

“No. But this is so big, so audacious—it seems 
impossible to be able to pull it off.” 

The words merely fed his consummate vanity. 

“The bigger the job, the better I like it,” he said; 
“besides, the Comtesse will help. And, after two 
years, who 1s to dispute it?” He placed his hand on 
her arm, affectionately this time. 

“Have a drink, Sybil—you look like death! Cheer 
up, can’t you? | hate you when you’re like that. Pull 
yourself together.” 

Pushing her away, he walked across the room and 
poured out two stiff whiskies. 

‘* Here,” he said, returning, “that will put some life 
into you. Drink it.” 

The woman who, had she not taken that fatal step 
five years before, could have held her head high in any 
society, obeyed him like a frightened child. 

Laying his glass down, Zuberra made a movement 
towards the door. 

*’ Where are you going ?”’ 

He answered her brutally. 

“Up to see that girl—I want to know what she told 
the man, who acted, no doubt, as Lomax’s spy.” 
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His manner was so menacing that the woman’s 
protective instinct was roused. Jealous as she already 
was of Elsie Spain, she could not bear the thought of 
the girl being awakened to find Zuberra in his present 
state standing over her. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said earnestly ; “‘ what could 
the girl have told him? Besides, if you make her think 
anything now, she may try to get away. Wait until we 
get to Paris.” 

Zuberra smoothed back his sleek hair. 

“Perhaps you’re right; anyway, there’s only to- 
night. Damn it all,’ he exclaimed in a fresh volcanic 
burst of anger, ‘‘ what’s come over me? I never 
used to be like this. I’m almost beginning to 
think I’m getting nerves. Play something to me, 
Sybil.” 

The woman, interpreting his desire, plunged the 
room into darkness except for one light over the grand 
piano. As he flung himself into an easy chair, she 
seated herself on the music-stool. A moment later 
a flood of soft-toned, soothing melody filled the 
room. 

Anyone looking at Charles Zuberra then would have 
seen the hard lines vanish from the crook’s face: music 
was the one influence which could always dispel his 
savage moods. 


Less than half a mile away, another man sat in deep 
contemplation. 

Philip Wendover had parted from Detective-Inspector 
Lomax ten minutes before; and now he was back 
before a cosy fire, pulling thoughtfully at his pipe. 
He had every confidence in Lomax—he was said 
to be the cleverest criminal hunter in England. But 
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that statement about the girl was very difficult to 
believe. 

Anyway this fact had to be faced: crook, or not, he 
was in love with her ! 


CHAPTER XI MELELESSOR PARIS” 


Ir was said of the Comtesse de Lépiney that she was the 
largest woman in Paris, and as she weighed between 
eighteen and nineteen stone there was probably a certain 
measure of truth in the statement. 

But the Comtesse was famous in another direction: 
apart altogether from her size, she was one of the best 
known figures in the French capital. An American 
who had married a French nobleman with an illustrious 
name—the Comte had been dead for four years—she acted 
as hostess to throngs of her compatriots whenever they 
came to Europe. Her apartment on the Rue Daunau, 
that most American of all Paris streets, was a veritable 
““home from home”’ to visiting Americans. To come 
to Paris and not to call on “ Millic,”’ as she was universally 
known, was unthinkable. 

Whether the tormer Millie Vanderfield, of Park 
Avenue, New York, possessed the largest frame in 
Paris was a matter for speculation, but there could be 
no question about the bigness of her heart. A lost 
hope was certain of receiving not only verbal but 
financial help trom this woman, whose acts of kindness 
had passed into a proverb. “‘ Millie of Paris,” indeed, 
had two passions: entertaining Americans, and dipping 
into her substantially-lined purse for any charity that she 
considered worth while. 
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The cause which had been occupying her main 
attention for the past nine months was the relief of the 
poverty-str-cken Caronian émgrés. Two years before, 
the revolution that had broken out in the pleasant land. 
of Carona had reduced that former powerful nation to 
absoli te chaos. Everything was uprooted; not only 
the .oyal Family but the greater part of the aristocracy 
w-te massacred. Those of the once ruling classes who 
were fortunate enough to escape, fled panic-stricken 
into neighbouring countries, and a great many made 
their head-quarters in Paris. With their estates and 
wealth stolen, their plight became pitiable. The most 
harrowing stories were told of Grand Dukes and other 
noblemen being forced, in order to keep themselves and 
their familics from starvation, to undertake the most 
menial jobs. It was credibly reported of the Grand 
Duchess ‘Titana that she begged for francs outside the 
Paris Opera House. 

It would have required a tremendous amount of 
money to give relief to all these unfortunate people, but 
Millie of the Large Heart, whose bronze hair was known 
throughout Paris, went to the task with characteristic 
enthusiasm. Such inroads were made into her financial 
resources that her bankers beseeched her time and time 
again to ease up; but, as far as she was able, Millie 
allowed no appeal to go unrelieved. 

It was only natural that there should be many black 
sheep among the Caronian émigrés, but even when 
substantiated stories were brought to the benefactress, 
the Comtesse merely shrugged her ample shoulders and 
replied: ‘Can you wonder at them losing their morale 
after going through that hell ?” 

This evening, Millie was listening to a fresh tale of 
distress. Her guest, in happier times, had acted as 
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Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Xenia of Caronia, who, with 
her husband and entire family of four children, had 
been massacred in a cellar below the Winter Palace at Pé 
two years before. 

“What do you think I heard to-day, Comtesse ? ”’ she 
had asked a few moments before; “‘ why, that General 
Sergius Pavnovitch, formerly Commander-in-Chief of 
the Royal White Guards, had been found dead in a 
garret in Montmartre. He had been a porter at one of 
the stations, and had died through sheer starvation.” 

“Terrible! Terrible!” Millie, the munificent, had 
lifted a pair of dimpled hands, flashing with diamonds, 
in a gesture of sympathy. 

““ Did the General leave any relatives ? ”’ 

“A daughter—who is employed as a waitress in one 
of the low-down cafés of Montmartre.” 

Again the hands were lifted. 

“Poor child. I will send you on a cheque. Do 
what you can for her.” 

Then, rising, the Comtesse put an end to the interview. 

‘* You must excuse me now,” she said, “‘ but I shall just 
have time to dress. A couple of very dear friends of 
mine from London are dining with me to-night.” 


Many victimisations had not destroyed the Comtesse 
de Lépiney’s faith in human nature. She was a woman 
who liked to believe in people. Her confidence in that 
charming pair of visiting Americans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chappelle, for example, was complete—and, to certain 
of her friends, pathetic. 

But she had taken instantly to this couple, who 
had arrived in Paris with what had seemed to her 
irreproachable references, including letters of introduc- 
tion from prominent people in New York, some of whom 
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were her own intimate friends. Chappelle, she had 
decided, was one of the most fascinating men she had 
ever met, whilst his wife was delightful. Both were 
immediately admitted into her circle of closest friends. 

Chappelle had inferred that he was a man of comfort- 
able means, who liked travelling so much that he did not 
keep up any regular establishment. As this remark 
could have applied to a great many Americans visiting 
Paris, the statement had been accepted by the celebrated 
hostess. Surrounded, as she usually was, by a super- 
fluity of bores, Millie had shown in a variety of ways 
how interested she had become in these new additions 
to her already huge list of acquaintances, during the short 
time they had stayed in Paris before going on to London. 

Whilst Annette, the maid, dressed her luxuriant hair, 
Millie felt herself glowing with a very agreeable sense of 
self-satistaction. The Comtesse de Lépiney had many 
estimable qualities—and a few pardonable vanities. The 
lattcr included a wish to be flattered by people for whom 
she cared. Her gratification at the moment was caused 
by the memory that Charles Chappelle had taken the 
trouble to telephone from London late the previous 
evening in order, so he said, that she might know at the 
earliest possible moment of his intention to return to 
Paris the following day. 

“T shall be bringing what I believe will be the most 
wonderful surprise for you, Comtesse,” he had said. 

Being a woman—and a very human one at that— 
she had demanded further details, but he had parried her 
request with a courteous laugh. 

‘“ No, no, Comtesse,”’ he had replied, ‘I shouldn’t 
think of spoiling your pleasure. We shall be staying at 
the Meurice—will you dine with us to-morrow night ? ” 

“IT absolutely refuse !”’ was the answer he received ; 
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‘““how dare you waste my time by ringing up and then 
refusing to satisfy my devouring curiosity ?” 

*“ Comtesse | ”’ 

She purred inwardly. Very far removed from being 
a snob, Millie yet found considerable satisfaction in being 
addressed by her title: her democratic soul still appre- 
ciated the sound of the word “‘ Comtesse.” One of the 
reasons why she liked Charles Chappelle was because he 
did not become familiar: it was never “* Millie”’ with 
him, but always ‘‘ Comtesse.”? She thrilled to it every 
time. 

“You shall dine with me instead,”’ she said over the 
wire. 

“We shall be late.” 

“What does that matter? I can have some sand- 
wiches to keep me going. How would ten o’clock 
suit 2” 

“It would do admirably, Comtesse—but I don’t 
think Sybil and [ can so impose upon your kindness.” 

“Kindness be blowed,”’ she had replied (Millie could 
run to expressive slang when sufficiently moved) ; “ ten 
o’clock at my apartment to-morrow night. Good-bye.” 


Dressed with special care, she now received her 
guests. Since she had put on weight so alarmingly (she 
called all doctors fools because they were unable to 
Suggest any cure or even cause for this ridiculous 
obesity), she had placed all thought of romance aside, 
but, still, it was very agreeable to have a handsome 
male like Charles Chappelle bending over her hand in 
such an attitude of homage. 

“It is delightful to see you again, Comtesse,” the 
Visitor said, raising that plump hand to his Lips. 

‘* Naughty man,” she playfully protested. ‘“‘ Why did 
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you allow him to keep me on tenterhooks in this way, 
Sybil 2” 

Mrs. Chappelle stepped forward and brushed the fat 
cheek with her lips. 

““I was powerless, Comtesse,”’ she replied; ‘* Charles 
would not be persuaded. He said he could not anticipate 
the pleasure by blurting it over the telephone. But rest 
assured that it really is wonderful news.” 

**T shall burst! ”? declared Millie; ‘‘ how I have con- 
tained myself all these hours, I can’t imagine! Now 
then,” turning to Chappelle, “‘I demand to know 
instantly.” 

The man made her a bow which, in the beholder’s 
eyes, was fascinating. 

“At the risk of incurring your lifelong displeasure, 
Comtesse, I must still reserve what I have to tell you.” 

The Comtesse de Lépiney stamped a foot which 
seemed to overflow from the brocade shoe. 

““ Horrible creature, you want to eat! Well, as a 
matter of fact, so do Il. Come.” 

As she led the way to the door, the Chappelles ex- 
changed a glance. Critics of the Comtesse, including 
those who had asked favours which were not granted, 
were in the habit of saying that Mullie’s size was largely 
due to the quantities of food she consumed. 

Not much conversation enlivened the meal, which was 
eaten quickly, the hostess setting the pace. 

Within half an hour the three were back in the 
drawing-room. 

Millie allowed Chappelle to light her cigarette, and 
then, turning determinedly to him, said: “‘ Not another 
second will I wait. If you wish to save my reason, tell 
me.” 


The man looked at Sybil. 
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** Of course.” 

“‘T should just about think so,”’ declared the Comtesse 
angrily ; “do you imagine I’m made of iron that I can 
stand this suspense ? ”’ 

“ Well, here goes, then: we have brought a girl back 
from London.” 

“ Nothing very remarkable about that, is there ?” 

“Not if this were an ordinary girl. But, Comtesse, 
you'll never guess who she 1s.” 

“* Well, tell me, man! ”’ 

Chappelle’s manner changed. His voice, when he 
spoke, was sonorous and grave. 

‘She is the Princess Corisande, of Caronia,’’ he said 
impressively. 

The cigarette which had been held between the first 
and second fingers of that plump left hand, dropped to 
the floor; had not Chappelle rushed forward to pick it 
up, it would have burnt a hole in the carpet. 

‘ But that’s impossible,” gasped the Comtesse; “the 
Princess Corisande is dead. She was massacred with 
the rest of the Caronian Royal Family at Pé two years 
ago.” 

“That was what the newspapers printed; that was 
what everyone said,’ came the reply ; “ but I have proof 
that she is alive—and that at the present moment she is 
Staying with us at the Hotel Meurice.” 

“It’s incredible! You must tell me everything,” 
said his auditor. 

“It?s too long a story to give you now, Comtesse, 
but Iam going to beg you to do me a favour.” 

“You can ask anything you like.” It was very 
gratifying to the American woman to be the first, as she 
imagined, to hear this tremendous news. Already, in 
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fancy, she could visualise the effect the announcement 
would have upon the Caronian colony in Paris. She 
anticipated what Chappelle was about to say. 

“You wish to place the Princess Corisande under my 
care—is that it ?”’ she asked. 

““Comtesse!’? The man, like a courtier paying 
homage to a queen, dropped on one knee, lifted the fat, 
beringed hand, and pressed it to his lips. Sybil Trent 
hung her head to hide a smile. 

‘That 1s why I have come direct to Paris, Comtesse,” 
Chappelle said. “‘I found this girl working as a 
mannequin in a modiste’s shop in Dover Street, London. 
Certain information came my way, and, acting on this, 
I determined to devote the rest of my life, if needs be, 
to establishing her real identity. There are difficulties, 
of course ie 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. For one thing, she does not recollect any- 
thing of the past. Her royal rank 1s hidden from her. 
She imagines that she is an English girl named Elsie 
Spain, and that her father was a ruined financier.” 

“Mille of Paris’? possessed a latent shrewdness. 
Fascinating as this story was, alluring as the prospect 
became of launching this girl into Parisian Society and 
ot helping her to take her righttul place in the great 
world, yet the improbability ot the statement being true 
could not be denied. 

“Ot course, Pll do everything I can,” she said, “‘ but 
in order to save all of us from appearing ridiculous, I 
must first get from you the proots. How do you know 
that this girl is not an impostor ?”’ 

“Tam sure she is not,”’ replied Chappelle determinedly. 

The Comtesse lit another cigarette. 

“If she is really the Princess Corisande,” she rejoined, 
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“she will be worth a tremendous fortune. There are 
millions of pounds—not to mention the fabulously 
valuable crown jewels—awaiting a claimant at the 
Crédit Lyonnais. Those people will have to be con- 
vinced.” 

‘““T can convince them, Comtesse.  Listen.”’ 


CHAPTER XII THE MYSTERY SLEEP 


THE journey from London had been one long delight. 
From the moment she had found herself standing on the 
Continental platform at Victoria Station, Elsie had felt 
that a new world was being entered—new, and yet old, 
because these people she saw sauntering up and down, 
waiting for the boat train to steam in, were of the class 
to which she formerly belonged. How wonderful it 
was to be able to shut everything sordid and common- 
place, everything, in fact, that reminded her of her 
recent existence, out of the mind, and to step, eager- 
footed, into the new and entrancing sphere | 

“ Happy, dear?’’ Mrs. Chappelle, as she put the 
question, smiled into her face. 

“Tam so happy I teel I could cry! Why have you 
been so good to me?” 

The small, gloved hand pressed her arm affectionately. 

‘““ Because Charles and I are fond of you, darling— 
that is the reason. Is it being selfish, I wonder, keeping 
SO much happiness to ourselves ? ” 

* Selfish ?”? Elsie repeated; “ why, you are the most 
generous people I have ever heard of, let alone met! 
Here is Mr. Chappelle.” 
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She broke away from the woman’s light grasp to 
greet the man with shining eyes. Out of the fullness of 
her heart she had to speak. 

““T was just telling Mrs. Chappelle how grateful I 
am to you both,” she said; ‘‘ even now, I can scarcely 
realise this is real.” 

The frown which had been on the man’s face dis- 
appeared. He replied in kind. 

“'That’s really splendid of you, Elsie. But, believe 
me, you are giving us far more pleasure than you can 
possibly imagine.” 

Standing there, looking down at her, he might have 
been mistaken for an affectionate elder brother. 

“We haven’t much time,” he went on, “ you’l] want 
something to read. Come along and make your choice.” 

He took her down to the huge book-stall, where there 
was a bewildering selection. On one section was a 
tremendous pile of yellow-covered novels, above which 
was a printed sign: 


Thrilling Stories of Mystery and Adventure. 


“Do you like mystery stories, my dear?” asked 
Chappelle, smiling again. 

““T love them,”’ was the reply. As a matter of fact, 
it was mainly her reading of sensational fiction which 
had enabled her to make life tolerable during the past 
twoyears. Roundthecorner from “ Mother ” Shipley’s 
had been a large lending library, and from this twopence- 
a-volume source she had obtained the passports for 
those romantic realms into which, at every available 
Opportunity, she had fled from her matter-of-fact 
routine. 

“* Have you read this, miss >—it’s really good.” The 
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salesman, a benevolent, fatherly-looking man, picked up 
a book from the top layer and held it out. 

“<The Spider’s Web ’—that ought to be thrilling 
enough,” commented Chappelle ; “‘ willing to try it?” 

“Thanks very much,” smiled Elsie, as she took the 
book. 

The man bought a copy of a woman’s mayazine, and 
an armtul of weekly periodicals. 

‘“My wife loves to read the latest Domestic Hints,” 
he said in a semi-mocking tone as they turned away. 

The train arrived within a few moments ; and, feeling 
a person of importance, Elsie followed the porter, who 
was laden with the smaller articles of luggage, to the 
reserved first-class carriage. How splendid it was to 
travel in this way | 

This was the most wonderful morning of her life. 
She felt exactly right. The clothes which had been 
bought at such short notice were in admirable taste ; 
she had money in her pocket, and the future promised 
continuous happiness and enjoyment. 

Once the train had started, Mrs. Chappelle settled 
down to the earnest perusal of her magazine, whilst her 
husband, lighting a cigar, buried himself in his own 
periodicals. Elsie remained looking out of the window. 

“* Aren’t you going to read ?”’ asked Chappelle. 

“Not yet.” What story, however well told and 
however thrilling, could be so interesting as her own 
thoughts? ‘I just want to be quiet,” she added. 

“So long as you’re all right.”” Chappelle returned 
once more to his reading. 

As for Elsie, she allowed her mind to wander back to 
the familiar scenes which now belonged to the past. 
The homely features of Susy Jarvis returned. 

Don’t forget, Else, if ever you want someone to 
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tell your troubles to, send for little old me,” the red- 
haired seamstress had said in kissing her good-bye after 
breakfast that morning. 

Elsie had received that kiss with a feeling of hypocrisy ; 
she had not earned it. The promise she had made to 
her fellow-lodger had not been kept; it had seemed 
absurd to ask the Chappelles to allow this plain little 
thing to accompany them, even in the capacity of a 
lady’s maid. So she had been forced to le. 

“ Sorry, Susy, but the Chappelles did not appear to 
like the idea of you coming.’’? It seemed a brutal way 
of expressing it, but what else could she say ? 

Susy had accepted the news with resignation. 

“ That’s all right, Else ; Inever thought for a moment 
that it would come off—it was one of those things that 
seem too good to happen. But, as I say, if ever you 
want a pal, just send me a wire. Don’t think, because 
you're going off with these fine triends, that you won’t 
have any troubles—I know you will.” 

“Don’t be so pessimistic, my dear.” 

‘Pessimistic! Pm not pessimistic; I’m just being 
straightforward and honest. Ive never been to Paris, 
but I reckon it’s very much like every other place in the 
world—full of good and bad.” 

She had made some kind of half-promise, but had been 
glad when the last farewell was said. This parting was 
somewhat of an ordeal. Deep down in her heart, she 
felt that she had acted rather shabbily towards this girl 
with the wondertul good nature; and it was with a sigh 
of reliet that she saw Susy turn the corner on her way 
to the Underground station. 


The arrival at Dover, the short trip across the Channel 
—during which she paced the deck with Chappelle, 
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drinking in the keen, salt air with undisguised delight— 
the animated scene at Calais, the four hours’ journey on 
the Paris Express—all these were like parts of a beautiful 
dream. Finally there came the short ride to the wonderful 
Juxury hotel at which Chappelle had stated he had booked 
rooms ; and then, the gratification of looking round the 
most exquisite bedroom she had ever seen. 

And it was hers | 

“JT hope you don’t mind, Elsie, but my husband and 
I have to visit a very dear old friend to-night. We are 
to dine with her. It was fixed up long ago, and it ts 
impossible for us to break the engagement.” 

‘“T don’t mind a bit—of course not.” 

“There’s a dear!”? The woman bent down and 
kissed her. “Vm having something sent up to you 
here, so that you need not trouble to change. You’re 
tired, of course, and you want to rest. After your 
bath you can just slip on a dressing-gown, and you’ll be 
as comfy as possible. How does that appeal to you ? ” 

“It will be lovely!” Her heart was almost bursting 
with happiness. «A wood fire, which had just been lt, 
was promising a glorious warmth; she could picture 
herself already seated by the round table which had been 
placed near the hearth... and then, afterwards, she 
would get into bed, prop herself up with pillows, and, 
because her thoughts were already racing at too great a 
speed, dip into the novel which she had been far too 
excited throughout the journey to attempt to read. 

Part of the programme was fulfilled. The bath 
refreshed her wonderfully, and it was with a good 
appetite that she sat down to the carefully-chosen meal 
which had been brought up to her room. 

She was on the last course when Mrs. Chappelle, 
Wearing an expensive evening-cloak, entered. 
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“* Ready for coffee, dear ? ”’ 

*“T shall be in a moment.” 

The woman rang the bell. 

““T just came in to see that you were all right for the 
night, darling.” As Mrs. Chappelle said the words she 
busied herself with the coffee-pot. Her back was 
turned to the girl. 

“Drink this up—it will do you good.” 

Elsie, eager to please, did as she was ordered. 

But very quickly after laying down the cup she felt a 
strange sense of drowsiness overcoming her. 

“T think [ll get straight into bed,”’ she said. 

Feeling tired ? ” 

“Awfully. The funny thing is that I felt quite wide 
awake before drinking that coffce.”’ 

“It’s the nervous strain. And you’ve been too 
excited—oh, don’t think I’m blaming you; in the 
circumstances it 1s quite understandable. I should go 
to bed, dear, and get straight off to sleep.” 

Willing to fall in with the woman’s mood, Elsie 
started to undress, but it was Mrs. Chappelle’s hand 
that completed the task. 

The feeling of drowsiness had increased to such an 
extent by the time she got into bed that she felt almost 
afraid. It was like being paralysed. The change had 
come so quickly. Was she going to be ill? 

No, she did not feel ill—but why was Mrs. Chappelle 
looking at her so strangely? She must be imagining 
things. Up to that moment the woman had been 
kindness itself, but now her face looked dreadful. 
There was cruelty and malice shining from her 
eyes. 

She put up a hand trying to shut the sight away, but 
her strength failed like a blown-out candle. As she fell 
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back she saw the woman smile. A terrible smile it was 
—and with that everything became a blank. She 
remembered nothing more. 


CHAPTER XIII “LE DOCTEUR” 


Tuer Chappelles did not stay late at the apartment in the 
Rue Daunau. They wished their hostess good-bye 
shortly after 11 o’clock. 

“1 quite understand, you poor dears,” said the Com- 
tesse; “‘ you are fatigued with your journey. But your 
news is simply marvellous. You must come back 
to-morrow afternoon and show me those papers.” 

Upon reaching the hotel both went straight to Elsie 
Spain’s room. 

The woman bent over the bed. 

‘* She is still asleep,”’ she said. 

Her companion sneered. 

‘* Of course |—what you put in her coffee would have 
floored a horse.” 

The words, reassuring, perhaps, in any other circum- 
stances, filled Sybil Trent with a sudden terror. Stoop- 
ing lower, she would have put her hand over the girl’s 
heart had not the man pulled her roughly back. 

‘“* What’s the matter with you ?”’ he asked brusquely ; 
what d’you think you’re doing ?”’ 

She told him the truth. 

“Tm afraid, Charles.” 

‘Afraid!’ The contempt in the word was scathing, 
but it had no effect upon her. “Of what are you 
afraid Pp” 


ce 
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‘““T don’t like it—I think it will end in disaster. Ive 
got that feeling—-don’t ask me to explain, because 
I can’t. Ever since we first saw this girl, I have had 
the fear.”’ 

“You're talking like a kid. You’ve worked with 
me for five years—have I ever let youdown? Itell you, 
this is the simplest, although the biggest, thing we have 
ever tackled. And, listen, I won’t have any more of this 
gloom; I told you about it in London. You’re worse 
than Lomax for getting on my nerves. 

“Now Pm going to see Giraud. You stay here, and 
if the girl wakes up—which isn’t ikely—kcep her quiet.”’ 

“Yes, Charles.”” The woman was submissive enough 
now. 

A moment later she was alone in the room with the 
gitl she had drugged. 

Elsie Spain, to all appearances, was sleeping peace- 
fully. Sybil looked down into the beautiful face. That 
face, she still felt, would bring disaster to her in the near 
future. Hlow this would come, and what form it would 
take, she did not know—but that it would mean an end 
to her association with Charles Zuberra she was con- 
vinced. An unreasoning anger took possession of her ; 
once she lifted her fist to strike the girl, and 1t was only 
at the last moment that she controlled the action. 

It was a thoroughly unhappy woman who sat on the 
chair by the side of the bed—waiting. .. . 


It was to a tall, narrow house in a dark street of 
Montmartre that Zuberra went. Before he started he 
consulted a small, morocco-bound pocket-book. For, 
although he had heard of the man he was seeking many 
times, he had never actually met him face to face. 


Inside this house, Dr. Rafael Giraud was seeing his 
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patients—an unusual hour for such consultations—but 
the physician who was styled throughout Montmartre 
Le Docteur was an unusual person. The Sutreté had 
on record certain facts about Rafael Giraud, but these 
were insignificant; the real truth concerning the man 
was known only to the Paris Underworld. 

Dr. Giraud sat at a large desk on which was placed a 
powerful electric lamp. The illumination from this 
shone full into the faces of his patients. The man to 
whom they were making their sordid contesstons 
remained in the shadow. Probably it was that he did 
not care himself for the light, being essentially a creature 
of the darkness. 

He had dismissed the last of the wretches who came 
to him for some bricf panacea, when an Egyptian 
servant entered from a door on the right and stood 
waiting for permission to speak. 

“Yes. ** 

“This gentleman has called, docteur,” said the man, 
placing a letter on the table; “‘ he says he must see you 
immediately.” 

Giraud, with an impatient gesture, ripped the en- 
velope open with an ebony paper-knite. Pulling 
out the single sheet of paper, he read the contents 
rapidly. 

Then this man, so used to surprises, shrugged his 
mal-formed shoulders. 

‘© Show him in, Abdullah,” he ordered. 

Upon Charles Zuberra entering the room the next 
half-minute, “‘ Le Docteur” directed the powerful ray 
of his table-lamp. The visitor blinked as he sat in the 
chair indicated. 

“Why do you come to me at this hour?” was the 
first question. 


’ 
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** Because Shan, the Jew, said that you would see me 
at any time.” 

The huge figure, crouched like a brooding malevolence 
in his chair, nodded. 

“ So Shan is still alive ? ” 

** Yes, I saw him in London the night before last. I 
hdd heard of you before, doctor, but he gave me that 
ye of introduction.” 

“And now the object of your visit ?”’ asked the man 
whom the Medical Faculty of Paris did not recognise. 

Zuberra brought his chair a trifle nearer. 

“Do you mind turning that light aside? You have 
seen sufficient of me by now, surely 2?” 

Giraud reached out an enormous hand with blunted 
nails and altered the position of the lamp. 

“T have a commission for you, doctor, 
Zuberra. 

The man to whom he spoke made no comment. This 
was no unusual request. He was a person of many 
commissions—from all of which the ordinary medical 
practitioner would have flinched. For years he had been 
lost in the Paris Underworld, doing unspeakable 
things. 

“ But, first of all, a question, doctor: Is it possible 
for a birth-mark to be manufactured ? ” 

“TI do not quite understand,” came the rumbling 
voice ; “do you mean, can a birth-mark be made on an 
otherwise unblemished skin? If so, no.” 

The visitor was seen to frown. 

““T will explain more fully,” he said. 

“Tam listening.” 

“It’s like this,” continued the visitor: “‘I havea girl 
who ts heiress to a greatfortune. In order to obtain that 
fortune, her identity will have to be proved beyond any 
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possible doubt or quibble. Lawyers will have to give 
their sanction. In every other respect, this is 

‘“‘ Bogus claimant ?”’ suggested the man in the shadow. 

“You are quick-witted, doctor. On the upper part 
of the arm, this girl must—er—grow, shall we say r— 
a birth-mark which I shall presently describe. You are 
a man of resource, I hear. Surely this is not beyond 
your skill?” 

“Certainly not! It is purely a matter of grafting. 
I have known a previous case—in fact, I did the operation 
myself.” 

After another five minutes the visitor rose. 

‘““T will have everything ready, doctor, by the time 
you call,” he said. 

The huge, shambling figure of the hunchback raised 
itself from the chair. 

‘You had better bring her here,” he said; ‘‘I do not 
go out into the world now.” 

“ Would to-night suit you ?” 

““T never sleep before the dawn,” was the reply. 

Zuberra asked one more question. 

“And as regards her memory ?”’ 

‘You can sately leave that also to me. My patient 
will remember only what is necessary for your purpose. 
You say she is already unconscious ?”’ 

“Yes. There was some opium in her cofflec to-night.” 

‘Then there will be no difficulty. Bring her quickly. 
I will make the necessary preparations.” 





CHAPTER AT “THE MESSENGER” 
XIV OFFICE 


“WELL, he’s gone.” 

Wendover, who had been absent-mindedly crumbling 
bread, looked at Lomax blankly. 

“Who’s gone 2?” he enquired. 

The detective-inspector laughed. 

“ You’ve got the blah-blah look of a bloke in love,” 
he retorted; “who's gone? Why, the fellow we’ve 
been talking about—Charles Zuberra.”’ 

“Oh, Zuberra.”” The speaker was indifferent. 

“And he’s taken the girl with him.” 

If Lomax had intended to rouse his dining-companion 
from his lethargy, he was entirely successful. Philip 
Wendover leaned across the table. 

‘How do you know ? ” he demanded. 

“ Because ve been working on the job ever since 
we saw the fellow in the Midnight Cabaret three nights 
ago. I should have told you betore, only you’ve been 
away.’ 

“Yes, I had to go to Manchester—something to do 
with the paper.” 

‘“What’s gone wrong with you, Wendover ?”’ came 
the challenge; “‘you’re losing your grip. Don’t you 
remember that the girl told you the other night 
that she was going to Paris with Zuberra and the Trent 
woman ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe she did.” 

““And yet you pretend to have forgotten all about 
it.” 
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‘“‘J have had a great many things to think of lately— 
it may not convey much to your stupid policeman’s 
mind, but we’re starting a Northern Edition of The 
Messenger shortly.” 

‘“* Making more money ?” 

“Probably losing it,” was the answer. “‘ Sorry to be 
such a bore to-night, Lomax. I think Pll go for a 
walk.” 

“And work the liver off—it’ll do you good. Ring 
me up when you feel better; at present you’re about as 
cheerful as an undertaker with asthma.” 

Wendover watched his friend leave the restaurant 
without any definite teeling. It was true he had 
been working at high pressure tor the past three 
days and nights, but throughout this intensive strain 
his mind had never been free of one obsessing 
thought. 

He was in love for the first time in his life—and with 
a possible crook. How grimly ironical it was, he 
reflected, that, after so many years’ indifference, he 
should surrender his mind to a girl of reported question- 
able character. 

From the moment of making the discovery, as he had 
sat over the fire after leaving the Midnight Cabarct three 
mghts before, he had endeavoured strenuously to over- 
come this disturbing weakness. His mentality had 
always tended against matrimony; he did not believe 
in being fettered. Quite happy as he was, he had 
never seen any adequate reason for changing his 
State. 

But it was stupid to remain going over these thoughts 
once again. Beckoning the waiter, he paid his bill and 
walked into the street. 

It was shortly after nine 0’ clock—too late to go toa 
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theatre—none of his clubs appealed to him; hailing a 
taxi, he made up his mind: he would slip down to Fleet 
Street. 

Twenty minutes later he found himself in a maelstrom 
of activity. The busy time of the evening was rapidly 
approaching in The Messenger office. News from all 
parts of the world was pouring in by telephone, wireless 
and cablegram. The large staff of reporters were 
handing in their copy at the sub-editor’s desk as he 
walked through the big room on his way to his private 
office. 

In this comfortable apartment a multitude of matters 
were waiting his attention. During the past month he 
had found himself more and more interested in the 
fascinating work of bringing out a great newspaper ; 
he could understand now why his father had once 
declared that a journalist’s job was the most absorb- 
ing that could fall to the hand of any man, high or 
low. 

Wendover’s arrival in the office was the signal for 
the managing editor to call a short conference with the 
other chiefs-of-staff. That afternoon there had been a 
big Parliamentary crisis in the House of Commons, and, 
although the editor was fully capable of handling the 
situation, he thought it diplomatic to ask the advice of 
the proprietor. 

At this meeting, so hurriedly called, Wendover once 
again surprised the senior members of the staff by the 
adroit manner in which he summarised this new political 
development. As the managing editor left the room, 
he remarked to the night editor: ‘‘ That boy may be 
as good as his father, after all.” 

Wendover stayed until midnight. The ceaseless 
beating of the presses as they poured out hundreds of 
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thousands of copies was a familiar sound in his ears, but 
that night they appeared to have a special significance. 

They even sent him a warning: “ This is where you 
belong,” they seemed to say ; “ keep your mind off that 
girl, Your place ts here.” 

It was at ten minutes past twelve that he closed the 
door of his office and walked back through the great 
room dedicated to News. Half the staff had already 
gone, and there were only three sub-editors lett at the 
long table. 

“* Anything fresh ? ”’ he asked the man at the top. 

“This has just come in,’ was the reply. 

Wendover picked up the piece of paper on the top of 
which was scribbled: ‘“‘ By telephone—from Harty, 
Paris,” and read: 


An astonishing rumour was in circulation in Paris to- 
night to the effect that the Princess Corisande, who was 
believed massacred mith the rest of the Royal House of 
Caronia at Pé two years ago, 1s alive and in Paris. 

Diligent inquiries this evening have yielded little sub- 
stantiation of this amazing report, and I send it under 
Strict reserve, but the statement is very persistent. 


“What do you think, sir?’ now inquired the chief 
sub-editor ; “‘ shall we print it?” 

‘* Harty’s generally reliable, isn’t he ? ”’ 

“One of the best men we have.” 

Wendover followed the example of all great journalsts. 
His decision was immediate. 

‘* Hold it for a while,” he ordered; “I am going to 
Paris in the morning and I will look into the matter 
myself,” 


Elsie, opening her eyes, stared blankly about her. For 
D 
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the space of several minutes she remained in a state of 
mental suspension. During this period she felt in a 
condition of inertia; although a sense of surprise was 
her dominant impression, she was content to wait until 
this feeling passed. 

Gradually she got such a grip on herselt that she was 
able to visualise her surroundings. It was daylight, and 
there, through the curtained windows, the sunlight was 
falling in a broad beam across her bed. 

That, to begin with, was strange. At the hotel, she 
was able to remember, her bed had been placed 1n an 
entirely different position in the room: instead of being 
at the side, the window was right away at the end of 
the long apartment. 

Then she was not at the Hotel Meurice! Looking 
round, her suspicion that this was a strange room 
became confirmed. Although, lying between the cool 
sheets, she had a delicious sense of leisurely well-being, 
this began again to puzzle her. What had happened 
Why had she been moved ? 

In this crists her mind wandered back trom the present 
to the past. That past which should have been so 
recent—did it not deal with the night before >—seemed 
now a great distance away. <n interval of some con- 
siderable time appeared to intervene. Why she should 
have this idea she did not know, but it certainly was very 
strong in her mind. 

Yes, this was an entirely unknown room, she reflected, 
looking round once again. The apartment at the Hotel 
Meurice had been magnificent, but this was a bedroom 
fit tor a princess, It was dithcult for her to take in all 
its splendours. 

Again her mind explored the past. But the extra- 
ordinary thing was, she could remember scarcely 
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anything—there was a mental picture of a woman’s face 
bending over her . . . a woman who was smiling in a 
cruel fashion. That, and the fact that she had been 
staying at the Hotel Meurice in Paris, was—O God, 
what had happened to her ?—all that remained in her 
mind ! ; 

Seized by panic, she fought desperately against the 
fog which blurred everything else. Only one other 
fact emerged with anything lke clearness. Her name, 
she felt certain, was Elsie Spain. 

Where was this room? This was the first thing 
she must have answered, because upon it depended so 
much. 

There was a watch on the small table by the side of 
the bed, and she turned round to look at it. It was not 
hers—at Icast, she could not recollect ever having seen 
it before—but it showed the time to be ten mtnutes 
past nine. 

Breakfast-time! She felt hungry. Over the table on 
which the watch rested was a bell, and she pushed the 
button. She was probably in some other hotel—there 
were certain to be servants there. 

Whilst waiting for this summons to be answered, 
acting under the impulse of that delicious fecling of 
tiredness by which she was still attacked, she stretched 
her arms above the pillow and yawned. The action 
gave her a shyht feeling of pain under the left arm, and, 
curious to sce what was causing the sensation, she 
turned her head to look. 

There, standing out vividly against the whiteness of 
the rest of the skin, was a small birth-mark. She stared 
at it stupidly. Could such a thing have grown in the 
night? It seemed ridiculous to suppose so, and yet 
Defective as her memory appeared to be, she would 
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have sworn that no blemish of this kind had been on 
her arm before. 

The door opened, and a maid in an attractive mauve 
uniform curtsied low. 

“Good morning, Your Royal Highness,’ she 
said. 

Elsie stared at the girl. What on earth did she 
mean ? 

‘Good morning,” she replied. 

“T trust Your Royal Highness slept well?’”? The 
words were preceded by a second deep curtsy. 

Which of them was mad? She was being addressed 
as a royal personage | 

Beckoning the girl to her, she asked: “ Why do you 
call me ‘ Your Royal Highness’ ?” 

The maid looked at her as though she could scarcely 
believe the evidence of her ears. 

“Your Royal Highness she stammered. 

Elsie became insistent. 

“Why do you call me that? Tell me!” 

““ Because—because—oh, because you are the Princess 
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Corisande. 

“The Princess Corisande?’’ Elsie repeated the 
words, struggling all the while against the conviction 
that she was losing her reason. 

“Where am I?” she asked; ‘‘ what is this house P ”’ 

The colour ebbed from the maid’s cheeks. Evidently 
she was bewildered. 

“Tt is the house of the Comtesse Lépiney—perhaps 
Your Royal Highness would like to see the Comtesse ? ” 

“Yes. Will you kindly ask her to come here?” 
Beneath the bed-clothes she was clenching her hands in 
an agony of uncertainty. Surely she was mad! The 
Princess Corisande ... 
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The maid, looking back doubtfully, walked to the 
door. 

Elsie gripped the sheets in her intensity. Before 
the Comtesse, whoever this woman might be, appeared, 
she had to remember something—she simply must, in 
self-protection. That some fantastic mistake had been 
made was obvious: she was certainly not a Princess ; 
it was preposterous to give her such a title. 

But her mind remained hopelessly blurred: nothing 
to which she could cling emerged out of the blankness 
which was now becoming travic. 

When the door burst open, and a woman entered tn 
what appeared breathless haste, her fear increased to 
such an extent that she almost screamed. Life had 
become a phantasmagoria in which, although a player, 
she could not decide upon her part. 

The woman, who was enormously fat, was a com- 
plete stranger: so far as she knew, she had never seen 
her before. 

“My dear Princess!” started this unknown visitor, 
and, coming to the side of the bed, would have thrown 
both arms round the occupant if Elsie had not drawn 
back. 

“Stop calling me ‘ Princess,’”’ she cried; “ why is 
this farce being kept up? I am not a Princess—and 
you know it.” 

“My dear, dear child!” This time the woman 
would not be denied; falling across the bed, she put a 
pair of enormous arms around the girl and pressed her 
to an amazingly ample breast. 

“You have been very ill, Your Royal Highness,” she 
said; ‘‘ your memory has failed—only temporarily, of 
course—that explains everything. But you are in my 
house, with friends, so please do not worry any more.” 
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Elsie listened without comment. Although she could 
not credit the statement, she realised that the quickest 
and best way out of this mental morass was to obtain all 
the information available as soon as possible. 

And, somehow, she felt that this woman, grotesquely 
stout as she was, meant to be a friend. 

“1 don’t understand anything—yet,” she said. 

“ Of course you don’t; you have had a terrible time, 
my dear. You have been ill, as I have said, for over a 
weck, and this is the first time that you have been really 
conscious.” 

“ What’s been the matter with me 

“A kind of delir:um. You fancied you were still a 
girl calling herself Elsie Spain, who acted as a mannequin 
in a London dressmaker’s shop.” 

“So Tam. Ican remember that, although practically 
everything else ts a blank.” 

Another squeeze. 

“That time is past. You have no need now to worry 
about the future. As I have told you, you are with 
friends. Friends who will devote the rest of their lives, 
if needs be, to restoring you to your proper rank. Your 
Royal Highness,” continuedthe woman emotionally, “Iam 
delighted beyond expressionat you being under my roof.” 

“ Tell me something more,” pleaded the girl ; “‘ where 
amIP What is this place?” 

“This is Paris—my apartment in the Rue Daunau. I 
am the Comtesse Lépiney.” 

“But you have been speaking English all the time.” 

“ Of course, my dear. You see, I am really an 
American ; my husband, the Comte, died some years ago, 
and now lam left alone. What else would you like to 
know ?” 

“How did I come here? Who brought me?” 
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“It is the strangest story. I have two very dear 
friends, called Mr. and Mrs. Chappelle. It was they 
who discovered you in that dressmaker’s shop in London 
—you, the Princess Corisande, of Caronia ! ” 

She still could not believe for a moment that she was 
a real Princess, but she had to continue asking questions. 
In this bewildering plight, any information was valuable. 

““ How did they know I was the Princess Corisande ? ” 

“They will tell you themselves, no doubt, dear, in 
good time. Now I want you to rest again.” 

Although that sensation of pleasant physical languor 
persisted, her mind was in tumult. 

““T cannot rest,” she replied; “‘ I want to know every- 
thing that has happened—why I have been brought here, 
what these people mean to do with me - 

“Haven't I told you ?—they intend to establish you 
in your rightful position in the world. It 1s amazing— 
you were supposed to be dead! And now you’re alive | 
My dear, you can’t realise what this will mean—why, 
you will be the most famous person in the world! 
Lverybody will be most wonderfully kind to you; you 
mustn’t worry inthe least. The doctor we have retained 
is marvellously clever—he will soon get you quite all 
right again.” 

Whilst the girl was endeavouring to digest this extra- 
ordinary information, the door opened, and a second 
woman appeared. 

The Comtesse turned with a smile. 

“Darling Sybil, she is awake. This, Princess, is 
Mrs. Chappelle, the lady who brought you here from 
London.”’ 

Elsie took one look, and then shrank back. 

She knew Mrs. Chappelle to be an enemy—for this 
Was the woman with the cruel smile. 





CHAPTER XV A VISIT FROM “THE IMP” 


BREAKFAST was over, his bags were packed, and Philip 
Wendover was giving the final instructions to his man. 

“T don’t know how long I shall be gone, Stevens, but 
send on any letters to the Hotel Meurtce, Paris.” 

Very good, sir.” 

There was still some time before the car would come 
round, and, stretched full length in an easy chair, 
Wendover allowed his mind to concentrate on the 
problem which was rapidly becoming the big thing of 
his life. 

Why had he made up his mind so suddenly the previous 
night to go to Paris? That was the question which he 
had to face resolutely. He had to mect its challenge, 
because this business had to be settled once and for 
ever. 

Just a week ago, seated in that same chatr, he had been 
overwhelmed by a surprising truth: he had found 
himself in love with a girl who was practically a stranger. 
The intervening time had only increased this emotion. 
Amid all the distractions which his busy life supplied, 
one dominant fact remained: London seemed empty, 
and he himself was not the man he used to be. Strange 
what devastation the simple act of looking into a girl’s 
eyes could achieve. . 

He was not usually given to going back upon a 
resolution, and, sitting in his room at The Messenger 
office at midnight, with the printing presses below 
crashing out their exultant song, he had decided that his 
place was in Fleet Street, and that nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with his work there. So strong 
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had been this impression that it had seemed to him the 
machines were actually sending him a message. 

And yet, five minutes later, all this had been forgotten. 

Why ? 

Because one conviction, strong as it was, had given 
way to an infinitely more powerful belief: how it had 
come, he did not know, but his mind was besieged by 
the unshakable idea that the girl who had occupied his 
thoughts throughout the week was in danger. 

Ridiculous, of course! So the ordinary person would 
have said; but he knew better: this information had 
been winged to him through space with a definite object. 
And that object? He had to go to her rescue. 

It was no good telling himsclf that the thing was too 
fantastic to be credited. He be/reved—and there was an 
end of it. 

He had not been able to sleep during the night, and 
had greeted the dawn with impatient satisfaction. 

Well, he would soon be on his way. Paris was a big 
place, but he was determined to find the girl and come 
to the end of the mystery which surrounded her. True, 
she had repulsed him at the Midnight Cabaret a week 
before, but he was not guing to allow this to deflect him 
from his purpose. If she was a crook, he would reform 
her: if she was in the hands of criminals, he would take 
her away. The solution seemed easy, so strong was his 
determination. 

The telephone ringing put an end for the moment to 
this train of thought. He took up the recciver to listen 
to a familiar voice. 

“That you, Wendover ? Lomax here.” 

“Well 2” 

‘’ Any chance of seeing you this evening ?” 

**’Fraid not.” 
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“Why? Bringing out an Alaskan edition, or some- 
thing °” 

“Let me tell you that playing the fool so early in 
the morning is not becoming behaviour in a detective- 
inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
You ought to be bustling around finding out who stole 
the pigeons from that hen-house in Acacia Grove, 
Balham.” 

“Hal hal” came the laughing rejoinder; “‘ that 
great paper, The Messenger, discovers a new humorist | 
I should write all you can for your rag, Wendover: it 
wants a little leavening.”” The tone changed. ‘“‘ But 
seriously, I should like to see you to-night.” 

“You can’t—Il’m off to Paris.” 


“Paris! Getting giddy in your old age? Paris 


ee 


Wendover heard the other repeat. ‘“‘ Catching the boat 
train, 1] suppose? Well, you’ll just have time to drop 
in at the Yard on your way. ... Yes, it’s important, 


honestly. Vve got some news—of a sort—about a 
certain party——”’ 

“All right,” agreed Wendover. The words “a 
certain party ’’ had caused an cxcited agitation of his 
nerves. 

He hung up the receiver slowly, and turned round, 
lost in thought. 

“Hallo, Phil! You look as though you were being 
slowly boiled. What’s the matter with the old bean 
this morning ?” 

It was TheImp. But the persiflage could not disguise 
the anxicty in her eyes. 

** Hallo, child.” 

“Not very enthusiastic, are you? Do you think 
that’s a good enough way to greet a loving cousin?” 

“Sorry, my dear, but, as you can see, perhaps, I’m 
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in a deuce of a hurry. I’m just off to Paris, and have to 
take in Scotland Yard on the way.” 

Beryl Trentham burst into a ringing laugh. 

“Paris |” she exclaimed, clapping her hands; “‘ that’s 
very funny.” 

“ What’s funny ?” 

“Why, that you should be going to Paris. Dm 
catching the boat train myself. At least, I shall be now.” 

“Tt’s too early in the day to puzzle over conundrums. 
Explain yourselt, intant.” 

“Give me a cigarette first.” 

Having taken one from the onyx box, The Imp seated 
herself on the arm of the chair which her cousin had 
been recently using, and blew an admirable smoke ring. 

“You’re awfully dense sometimes, old thing,” she 
said; “‘the situation ought to be easily understood: I 
wanted to go to Paris, but mother, like the dear old- 
fashioned relic she is, was rather inclined to put the bar 
up. Not that that would stop me, of course. But I 
suddenly had an inspiration: what about taking Philip 
the Frantic 7” 

= hip the: Pravue?- Tlike thar t” 

“Philip the Feeble, then, if it suits you better! So 
this morning—said she, continuing her exciting story— 
the good little lass hops out of bed bright and carly, 
eats her breakfast at the abnormal hour of nine, and 
takes a taxi to the bachelor chambers of her affectionate 
cousin with the intention of making him cross the 
Channel with her. There’s the whole story, sir.” 

“H’m. So I’m going to be burdened with you, 
am I?” 

“Oh, I promise to be discreet, Phil; if there’s any 
little affair in the offing, I can hide behind a palm, or do 
any small effacing act like that, whilst you perform your 
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he-man stuff.”” Underneath her banter there was a 
suspicion of tears, but Wendover was entirely oblivious 
of this, just as Beryl was oblivious of the hurt she was 
causing him. 

“Stop that,” he ordered brusquely—and when she 
looked at him, she saw that he was quite serious. 

“Tf yowre going to be rude, I won’t go,” she said. 

““My dear Imp,” he replied with unexpected tender- 
ness; “‘I’ve had the blues all the week, and you’re 
better than a circus! Come on.” He held out his 
arms as he might to a child, and she, after a moment’s 
hesitation, sprang into them. 

‘““ Let me see if you’ve got any heavier,” he said; and 
lifted her high into the air. ‘‘ Sometimes,” he con- 
tinucd, little guessing how deep was the wound, “ ?m 
almost fond of you, Imp.” 

She gigeled like a schoolgirl—hatiny herself intensely. 

“Yeah 2?” she managed to exclaim. The Imp was a 
tremendous lover of the talkies. 

Yeah!” he replied, matching her mood; “‘ say, baby, 
let’s go to it!” 

Stevens, who had entered unobserved, allowed no 
sign of bewilderment to flicker across his impassive 
countenance. 

“The car is at the door, sir.”’ 

“Oh |—thanks, Stevens. Imp,” lowering his voice, 
‘* Stevens heard us—whatever could he have thought ? ” 

““What does it matter? Listen, big boy, we’re off 
to Par-r-r-is.” 

Once they were in the car they behaved normally. 
The journey to Scotland Yard was quickly made. 

“IT shan’t be more than a couple of minutes, Imp,” 
announced Wendover as he got out; “you'll be all 
right?” 
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“As right as rain. What’s the idea, though ?” 

““T’ve got to see a pal of mine—a fellow in the C.I.D. 
named Lomax.”’ 

“A real detective?” Her eyes opened in mock 
alarm. 
“Yes. Vl bring him down if you Like.” 

Will you ?” 

“Of course! He'll be delighted to meet a Major in 
the ‘G.O.Gs.’ Is it a Major, Imp 2?” 

She raised her nose and sniffed. 

“ Get about your business, man,” she said sternly. 


In a plainly-furnished room, the most youthful 
inspector in the whole of Scotland Yard’s Criminal 
Investigation Department rose with a muftHed yell of 
greeting. 

“ Behold, the royageur!”’? he exclaimed. ‘“ Sit down 
fora minute, Wendover. So you’re off to Paris 2? May 
I be sufficiently indclicate to inquire why ?”’ 

“Tm going on business. There’s a big story breaking 
loose, and I want to make inquiries personally.” 

The professional cross-cxaminer was not content 
with this. 

““ Let me see,’ he said musingly, leaning back in his 
chair, “‘ unless I’m mistaken, there was some mention of 
a young lady going to Paris iv 

Wendover frowned. 

“I didn’t come to hear you make questionable jokes, 
my lad; I happen to be ina hurry. Let me hear what 
you want.” 

Detective-Inspector Lomax, after what was evidently 
a struggle with himself, became serious. 

“T heard this morning that a gentleman named 
Zuberra—in whom, I believe, you have a certain 
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academic interest—is staying at the Hétel Meurice. 
You are going to Paris. I suggest you stay at the Hotel 
Meurice. Being a journalist, you should have a quick 
eye and a fair amount of intelligence he broke off : 
* voila |” 

Watching closely, he saw the lines round the other’s 
mouth stiffen. 

“T have already booked at the Hotel Meurice,” said 
Wendover. 

Lomax leaned forward and clapped his friend on the 
shoulder. 

“Stout lad! That’s all this morning, thank you. 
Be as good a boy as you can, and don’t forget grandma’s 
teaching. Oh, by the way, if you want a little assistance 
before I arrive myself “ 

“Are you coming over ?”’ 

Lomax smiled. 

“| hope so,” he replied; “‘just as soon as a certain 
nasty murder mystery is solved, I’m going to hop 
into an Airways bus and join you for a little frolic 
and what not. As I was saying, should you require any 
assistance before I arrive ’—he broke off to scribble a 
few words on a piece of paper—‘ this cove 1s a pal of 
mine and a thoroughly yood sort. You'll find him at 
the Sureté.” 

The speaker rose to wish the other good-bye. As 
they shook hands, Wendover remembered The Imp. 

“Pve got a kid-cousin downstairs in the car,” he 
said; “she’s so innocent that she really believes famous 
detectives are wonderful people. She won’t be satisfied 
until she meets you. Of course, after that, she’ll be 
disappointed, but you must bear up as well as you can!” 

“ Quite,” replied Lomax, grinning all over his good- 
humoured face. 
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“Tus 1s the great detective,” announced Wendover. 

‘““Am I supposed to tremble ? ” inquired Beryl. 

“* Shake in your shoes’ is the correct term,”’ replied 
Lomax; “ but I expect in your case they’re much too 
small.” 

“* He’s a nice man,”’ commented The Imp, turning to 
Wendover; “SI lke him.” 

Her cousin trowned in make-believe heavy disapproval. 

‘But this is blasphemy,” he said; “ you’re offending 
against the high gods—not to mention the G.O.Gs.” 

“Let me in on the joke, can’t you?” Lomax craned 
forward. 

“Know then, O Israel, that this kid-cousin of mine, 
by name Beryl] Trentham, but known more generally 
as ‘ The Imp,’ ts a staff-officer in the G.O.Gs.” 

"SG O.G5..2” 

“Shut up, you awful ass!” cried Beryl, lcaning so 
far out of the car in her endeavour to catch Wendover 
by the hair that she was in imminent peril of over- 
balancing. ‘Pl kill you for this, Philip—I really will. 
Please don’t ask him anything else, Mr. Lomax!” 

“Certainly not,” the CID. inspector assured 
her. 

‘ But I refuse to give my consent to this conspiracy 
of silence. How is the Great Truth to be known unless 
I give it utterance ?” 

“You ass! Mr. Lomax! Stop him!” 

A constable guarding the entrance to the Criminal 
Investigation Department of the Yard had _ the 
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gratification, the next moment, of beholding one of 
the most celebrated of modern crime investigators 
engaged in a schoolboyish rough-and-tumble. 

Wendover wriggled himself free. 

“YT will speak!’ he declared, breathing hard; “I 
fee] that you must be put on your guard, Lomax. This 
frail—you know what a ‘ frail’ 1s by going to the talkies 
—is a girl who has sworn off men for life. She is a 
Major in the G.O.Gs.—which means, Girls On Guard. 
She has a base nature—she delights in leading men on 
and then turning them down—hard. The Girls On 
Guard movement is a man-hating organisation: all 
the members have not only taken an oath never to 
marry, but have agreed to devote all their guile to making 
fools of every good-looking bloke they meet. Of 
course, that lets you out, Lomax, but I’m telling you so 
that if you have any handsome pals, you can pass the 
warning along.” 

“Very good of you. Is this true ?”’—turning to 
The Imp, whose face was a beetroot-red. 

‘* T refuse to answer such an absurd question.” 

“JT should hate to think it was,” said the young 
inspector. “* Well, a good time in Paris—you won't 
forget, Wendover ?”’ 

“IT won't forget.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Trentham.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

““Imp,”’ said her cousin, when the car had started, 
““you’ve dealt that cove a blow from which he will 
never recover. Didn’t you observe the love-light 
dawning in his eyes ?” 

“Idiot 1” 

““No, Pm serious. I believe he’s gone ga-ga on you ; 


he’ll be having you down at the Yard searching the 
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female criminals when we get back. ... Why, kid, 
you're crying |” 

““1’m not!’ declared the staff-officer of the G.O.Gs, 
whilst two overweight tears coursed down her cheeks ; 
“V?m—Il'm laughing |” 

“ Oh—yes, of course youare. Ha!lha!ha! Damned 
funny fellow, Lomax!” Like the gentleman he was, 
Wendover turned his head away. 


They caught the boat train by the skin of their teeth. 
It meant a sharp sprint to do it. The Imp had used 
the intervening space to repair the damage to her com- 
plexion, and it was with her usual assurance that she now 
sat opposite her cousin. 

“ Sorry I forgot the papers,’ Wendover remarked. 

“Oh, it’s all right—there’s never anything in them 
worth reading,” replied Beryl, with the exaggcration of 
the modern girl. 

An elderly man, who had been surreptitiously studying 
the speaker from the moment of her spirited entry into 
the carriage, emerged from behind his Times. 

““T have the Miracle and the Looking-Glass here, if 
you would care to see them.” 

“ T should love tol” 

“Delighted!” The old boy, looking genuinely 
pleased, passed both journals over to the smuling girl. 

Beryl, opening that popular morning picture-paper, 
the Looking-Gluss, endeavoured to concentrate on the 
contents. But for a time she could sce nothing. Her 
mind was on something else. Why had Philip said all 
that rubbish to Lomax ?—he must have known how 
ridiculous she would feel. Fancy any man, let alone a 
fellow of the world like that good-looking detective- 
inspector, having to listen to such rot } 
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That had been bad enough, but Philip’s foolery had 
hurt her beyond mere embarrassment: she had been 
wounded deeply. 

How could any man be so dense ? Surely she must 
have betrayed herself some time or another? Yet he 
was apparently oblivious; he treated her just as—a 
kid-cousin. 

She bit her lip at the thought; and then, glancing 
over the top of the paper, gave Wendover a frank 
scrutiny. Yes, he was a man any girl might be pleased 
to marry. A clean-cut Englishman of the best type. 
Wealthy, too, beyond all reasonable needs—not that his 
money had ever appealed to her, of course, but this 
possession would add tremendously to his attraction to 
many other girls. 

Why was he going to Paris? He had put her off. 
But why did any man go to Paris? To meet some 
woman, of course! The thought was hateful, but she 
had to tace it. She had joked at the time about his 
having an atfair, but it was thinking of this, coupled with 
his butfoonery, that had forced the tears to her eyes. 

She could not go on lke this, though—she would 
be silly again. Putting up the paper once more, she 
started to read. 

It happened, however, that both the centre pages of 
the Looking-Glass were covered with pictures, and, 
occupying several inches of space on the right-hand 
side, was a portrait of a girl. 

Bery! looked at it casually at first; then she started to 
stare. Finally, excitement overcoming every other 
feeling, she leaned forward and touched Wendover’s 
knee. 

“Philip!” she cried, her voice rising to such a pitch 
that the benevolent-looking old gentleman in the opposite 
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corner beamed at her from behind his gold-rimmed 
spectacles. What a thing it was to be young ! 

““ What is it, Imp?” 

“ This girl—look |” 

Wondering what could be tn his cousin’s mind, Philip 
took the newspaper, and then he, too, stared. 

“ That’s the girl at Yolande’s—and yet they call her 
a Princess!” Beryl was so wildly excited by this time 
that the benevolent-looking old gentleman almost 
decided to join the party 

“Rubbish!” But as he made the deprecatory 
comment, Philip knew that he lied. The Imp was right. 
There could be no mistaking that beautiful face. There 
surely were not two such virls in the world. 

“Tt’s not rubbish! I tell you, Philip, it’s the girl we 
saw at Yolande’s the day I bought the blue dance trock.” 
Then she added a shrewd thrust: “ Surely you ought to 
know.” 

Wendover felt himsclf flushing. But he had to 
answer this challenge. 

Why me, Imp ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Philip; you jolly wel) know 
why.” She drew herself up, looking at him with wide- 
open eyes. 

“Of course! What a fool I’ve been!” she ex- 
Claimed. ‘* That’s why you’re going to Paris! Con- 
gratulations, old man. It isn’t everyone who can marry 
a Princess.” 

The next moment she was sorry. Her extravagance, 
she could see, had enraged him. 

“Don’t be a boiled owl,” he said; and retired behind 
his paper. 

Feeling that she might sob at any moment, The Imp 
opened the door and went out into the corridor. Here, 
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with both hands clutching the brass rail, she stared at 
the green fields of Kent until her eyes were misty and 
everything became a blur. 

Philip, in the ordinary way, would have joined her 
instantly. But now, he was thinking only of himself 
—of himself and the perplexing mystery into which he 
had been plunged. 

The editor of the Looking-G/ass had evidently received 
the same report from his Paris correspondent as Harty 
had sent to The Messenger. With this difference: he 
had not scrupled to use what, at the best, was merely a 
rumour. With true journalistic fair of a certain order, 
the Looking-Glass had made the rumour into a fact. 

This was the caption beneath the photograph : 


Her Royal Elighness, the Princess Corisande of Caronia, who, 
after tu'o years of poverty, has startled the world by declaring 
her Koyal rank. (See Nen's Story on Page 2.) 


Turning to the page indicated, Wendover read the 
following paragraphs, which had large type headings : 


1 most romantic story came to light yesterday (telephones 
our Parts correspondent), when if nias announced that the 
Princess Corisande, youngest daughter of the late Emperor 
of Caronta, had been living under an assumed name in London 
during the past tno years, earning her living as a mannequin 
ina London dressmaker’s shop. 

AAs our readers will be aware, it has been authentically 
reported from time to time that the Princess Corisande 
shared the tragic fate of her mother, father and three sisters 
in the massacre by the Caronian Bolshevists at the outbreak 
of the revolution. 

The full story of Her Royal Highness’s marvellous escape 
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is not yet available for publication ; but a statement, it was 
disclosed to-day, n'tll be issued at a later date. 

In the meantime, the Princess Corisande, who ts in poor 
health, is living under the chaperonage of the Comtesse Lépiney, 
whois so well knon'n as a leader of Parisian Society. 


A bogus Princess! The audacity of the scheme was 
bewildering. Forgetting the paper did not belong to 
him, Philip tore out both the photograph and the news 
story and placed them tn his pocket-book. 


Charles Zuberra’s laugh lit up his handsome, sinister 
face. 

“Another week—or at the most, a fortnight—and 
we shall be rich, my dear,” he said exultantly. ‘* Good- 
bye to Paris, then; we'll make a trip round the world. 
And be honest all the way,” he added with another 
laugh; ‘“‘ thatll be a nove elty, hein?” 

sybil Trent caught one of his hands. 

“ Pm longing to get away from here,” she said; “‘ to 
leave this life and start another. You aren’t joking with 
me, Charles? You really mean what you say ?” 

* But of course,” he confirmed. 

’ How are you going to get the moncy ? It’s in the 
bank—and they won’t allow you to touch a penny of it 
until the Princess Corisande’s claims have been fully 
established by the law.” 

He took the cigar out of his mouth and looked at the 
long ash. 

‘’ What a fool you are, Sybil,” he said dispassionately ; 
“do you think that’s the way I shall work ? No, I have 
a much better method. It would be impossible, as you 
Say, to get the money which is in the Crédit Lyonnais 
without the French Law Courts establishing the identity 
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of the Princess. But what I can do—and what I intend 
to do—is this: to borrow on this security the largest 
possible sums of money.” 

“From whom P” 

He turned to her impatiently. 

“Haven’t you any intelligence at all? Why, from 
our good friend, Millie, amongst others.” 

The woman made an exclamation of dismay. 

“Charles! You couldn’t!” 

“* Please tell me why not,” he drawled. 

‘“* Because she has been so good to us. Without her, 
the scheme could not have been started. It would bea 
dirty trick to victimise her.” 

“Youre being foolishly sentimental again, Sybil. 
And haven’t I told you many times I hate you when 
you're sentimental? Pull yourself together, and don’t 
be such a fool. With any luck, we ought to get away 
from Paris with at least £300,000. Ive discovered that 
there’s roughly a couple of millions lying at the Crédit 
Lyonnais, besides the crown jewels. The world ts as 
full of suckers as ever—we shall be able to find plenty of 
people willing to make advances with these as guarantee.” 

** This is the first time you have really taken me into 
your confidence, Charles.” 

He remained unrufHed by the reproach. 

““And for the very good reason,” he said quickly, 
“that you have shown me many times recently you are 
losing your grip. After that scene in London, I decided 
it would be tar better for me to keep my plans to myself. 
It is only because everything is working out so well that 
I am now talking frankly.” 

He spoke like a general who was witnessing the success 
of an important campaign, smiling down at her through 
the smoke of his cigar. 
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“T told you before,” he continued, “‘ that the biggest 
things are always the simplest. The ordinary mind 
might have become stupefied at the magnitude of this 
business. But see how easy it all is: in the first place 
I get Vanelli, the cleverest forger in the world, who 
happens to be in Paris now, to provide a copy of the 
Princess’s birth certificate. When I am asked: ‘ Where 
is the original 2?’ what do I say? Why, that it was de- 
stroyed by the Caronian Reds when the Winter Palace 
was razed to the ground.” 

“What about her baptismal certificate P”’ asked the 
woman. 

“There, again, the answer is simplicity itself: the 
Caronian equivalent to Somerset House was also 
destroyed by the revolutionaries—only a copy of 
Princess Corisande’s baptismal certificate is available.” 

‘“ But the girl will have to be identified by some person 
whose reliability cannot be criticised.” 

“ Quite so, my dear Sybil, quite so. Well, then, let 
me tell you that none other than the faithful Katiana, 
who was nurse to the Princess Corisande in the happy 
days before the revolution, has been prevailed upon— 
for a small consideration—to come forward and give 
her testimony.” 

“* But wasn’t she killed by the Reds ? ” 

“She was, my dear—but if we have one actress in 
this little drama, why not two? The Katiana I shall 
produce is really a small-time actress at a theatre in 
Montmartre. She is also the lady friend of our dear 
doctor Rafael Giraud. Specialising in old women’s 
parts, she will, no doubt, give a satisfactory impersona- 
tion.” 

‘’ How will she be able to account for her escape from 
the revolutionaries ? ” 
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“T have provided her with a story which I believe to 
be fool-proof. In the guise of two peasants, she and the 
Princess managed to leave Caronia, get into Holland, 
and trom thence they took the boat to England. Once 
arrived in London—with no money or jewels, remember 
—kKatiana, beyond active work herself—she is over 
seventy years old by now—saw that the only thing to 
do was to put her beloved charge into some kind of 
business. The girl’s lovely figure and beauty obviously 
destined her fora mannequin’s post. . . .. My dear Sybil, 
it’s all so simple!” 

She gave a tribute. 

“You are very wonderful, Charles. You have 
thought of everything.” 

‘The successful criminal,” he replied, “1s obliged to 
think of everything. That is why I am at the top of my 
profession.” 

Betore Sybil Trent could reply, the door opened and 
aman entered the room. He was a person in whom the 
ordinary observer would not have been likely to place 
confidence: he had a thin, dark, furtive face, the lower 
part ot which bore at least three days’ beard; the eyes 
behind the thick-lensed glasses were shifty and sus- 
picious ; he prowled rather than walked—in fact, this 
man’s whole appearance was decidedly against him. 

Vanelli!’ exclaimed Zuberra; “ haven’t I told you 
not to come here? What the devil do you want ?” 

The reply was sufficiently explicit. 

‘ Money,” the man said. 


CHAPTER XVII THE CRATE OF ORANGES 


““ You’p better close the door,” said Zuberra. 

Sybil Trent knew that tone of his voice—knew it and 
feared it. A minute before, the speaker had been boast- 
ing flamboyantly that he was a successful criminal. 
That brief moment of exultation had passed. The 
flush had gone out of his face, the sparkle from his 
eyes; he was now grim-lipped; a lone wolf, ready 
to defend the spoils he had gained from the rest of 
the pack. 

She was afraid for that visitor, whose cringing 
demeanour, her intuition told her, concealed a more 
potent force. 

Vanelli, keeping his eyes on the man who had given 
the order, obeyed without comment. The door closed, 
he returned to the centre of the room. 

“Sit down,” came the second command; and this, 
too, was obeyed. 

“You had better explain yourself, Vanelli,” now 
said Zuberra. ‘‘ Before we come to the main question 
—which, I understand from you, is one of money—will 
you please inform me how you gained this address ? ” 

The man sniggered. If this was meant for merri- 
ment, it was a hollow mockery. 

“Someone told me you had left the Meurice,” he 
replied. 

‘“ And that someone told you also of this house ? ” 

le Cor 

“Who ?” 

“I mustn’t say that. You might be annoyed.” 

To Sybil Trent’s surprise, Zuberra allowed this to 
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pass. No doubt, with time so valuable, he was con- 
centrating on the principal] problem. 

“So you have come to see me on a little matter of 
business—is that it, Vanelli ? ”’ 

“Yes.”’ Something of the man’s shiftiness was 
leaving him; he appeared to be gaining confidence. 
“Tam glad you are so willing to discuss it,” he added. 

“Tam always willing to discuss business. But I had 
imagined—correct me if I am wrong—that you and | 
had finished our little affair, Vanelli.”’ 

In her chair, the listening woman trembled. She 
knew the speaker too well. These conciliatory words 
were mercly the prelude to a terrible storm. Some 
time, perhaps quickly, the rage which must be possessing 
Zuberra would rise up in overwhelming force. 

**T have been thinking, Zuberra,”’ said the visitor. 

“You have such a clever brain, Vanelli, that it would 
intercst me to know just exactly what you have been 
thinking.” 

The answer came quickly. 

“That you did not pay me sufficient for that Little 
commission.” 

“So that’s it!?? Zuberra rose and took a walk down 
the room. In doing so he came face to face with Sybil 
Trent. A frown warned her to keep silent. “‘ Well, 
fifty pounds seemed to me a very fair sum,” he added, 
turning. 

“Let us be frank,’’ said this creature, who had been 
coughed up from the mud of the Parisian Underworld. 
“You are on a very big thing. This scheme will yield 
you a fortune. No, pardon me’’—lifting a grubby 
hand as the other seemed about to interrupt—“ let me 
tell you what I know: Ina certain Paris bank is a huge 
fortune, not only in money, but in jewels. If you are 
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successful in palming this girl off as the Princess, all this 
money will come to you. A tremendous fortune, 
mon ami\ What’’—with infinite contempt—‘“ is the 
paltry fifty pounds you paid me, compared with that ?” 

Sybil Trent leaned forward in her chair. She felt 
that murder was about to happen—and Zuberra, to her 
knowledge, had never killed before. 

But in spite of her growing terror, she remained still ; 
for, behind his back, Zuberra sent her a second message 
with his hand. 

“ Ail right, Vanelli,” she heard him say; “ suppose 
we agree that you were somewhat underpaid? Now, 
what 1s your idea of adjusting this affair?” 

The forger coughed. 

“T don’t want to be greedy,” he wheezed, “‘ but my 
chest ’’—he coughed again—“‘ is being torn to pieces in 
this Paris air. Every doctor I have consulted tells me 
J should live in the South of France.” 

“Why not? And aman of your genius need not 
starve in Cannes or Nice, or Monte Carlo. There should 
always be a neat little commission awaiting you down 
there in the sunshine. I can’t allow myself to forget 
that you, Vanelli, are the best man in your line. Why 
not the South of France, my triend ? ”’ 

A hoarser note came into the forger’s voice. 

“Tt is a question of money,” he said. “I cannot 
afford to leave Paris—where, you understand, there is 
always a picking, small though it may be. ‘To go to 
the South of France, in spite of what you say, would 
mean giving up my business. I should have to be on 
the retired list.” 

“And so you want me to pension you off—that’s the 
idea, isn’t it? ”’ 

The hand behind the speaker’s back made another 
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motion. This time Sybil Trent received the instructions 
she had long wanted. Without the man’s permission 
she dared not leave the room—but now he was ordering 
her to go. 

But what did it mean? On her way to the door 
she paused. 

“ Be careful! ”? she whispered. 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear,’ came back the low 
retort; “‘allow me to deal with this reptile in the way 
I think best.” 

She went on, wondering why her legs did not give 
way beneath her. Soon, she felt certain, murder would 
be done in that room. There was no mistaking the 
covert threatening of Vanelli—and she had not worked 
with Zubcrra for five years without knowing his in- 
domitable will: he was the last man in the world to 
stand blackmail. 

When the door had closed behind the woman, Zuberra 
faced his visitor again. 

“There is no reason why we should quarrel, Vanell,” 
he said. Going to the sideboard, he took from a drawer 
a large box ot cigars. “‘ Let us discuss this matter 
in the most fricndly way,” he continued, seating 
himself near the man. ‘“ Have a smoke, won’t 
your” 

The box bore the name of a famous brand. Vanells 
thrust claw-like fingers forward. 

‘This is bad for my chest, the doctors say.” 

Zuberra clapped him reassuringly on the shoulder. 

** All doctors are fools,’ he commented; “ besides, 
aren't you soon going to be a rich man? Vanelli, 
you’re lucky. Tm in a generous mood to-day. Tell 
me what you think is a fair figure.” 

The forger blew out a great cloud of smoke. 
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*< They say I have not long to live,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
I want to end my days in comfort, of course.” 

“Of course! You have had an illustrious career ; 
why not be happy in your retirement? Already I can 
picture you sitting beneath the orange trees of the 
sunny South. How much, my friend ?” 

The man hesitated no longer. 

“A quarter of a million francs,” he said. 

There was a brief pause, during which Zuberra might 
have been making a lightning calculation. 

““ At the present rate of exchange, twenty thousand 
Enelish pounds ? ” 

“Yes. What is that compared to two millions?” 
asked the Italian. 

‘““A mere spot in the ocean—you have been sur- 
prisingly modest. And now,” bringing his chair a 
little closer to the other man, “let me tell you a story, 
Vanell. Six years ago, a certain man and I were con- 
cerned in a similar affair to this in America. It was 
agreed that we should split the proceeds, twenty-five 
per cent. to him and seventy-five per cent. to me. I, 
you see, supplied the brains—as I have done in the 
present case. I paid over the twenty-five per cent., and 
I thought the man was satisfied. But imagine my 
Surprise when he came to me a week later and said he 
was not content. Ile wanted another twenty-five per 
cent., it appeared. Fifty-fifty was his motto. What do 
you think I did ? ”’ 

‘’ How should I know?” The uneasiness of Vanelli 
was apparent. 

Zuberra laughed. It was a laugh that came from his 
brain and not his heart. It filled the room with a sense 
of terror. 


“I did to him what I have done to you, Vanelli—I 
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gave him a cigar to smoke. Within three minutes he 
was dead!” 

The forger sprang up, his face twitching. 

“ Poisoned ?” he gasped. 

Zuberra looked at his wrist-watch. 


“Within another minute, Vanelli,” he said, “‘ you, too, 
will be dead.”’ 


Zuberra waited until the end; then, with a careless 
glance at the still body, he went to the door. 

Outside, as he had anticipated, Sybil Trent was 
standing, her face pale. 

“You can go in now,” he said; ‘“* but be careful not 
to scream.” 

She caught his arm. 

“Is he—dead ? ”’ 

“Very dead. It had to be so. I know that breed. 
Had I given in once, he would have tried to bleed me 
white. I didn’t realise he couldn’t be trusted these 
days.” 

Through the door of the modest flat to which they 
had come from the magnificence of the Hotel Meurice, 
the woman saw the huddled shape on the floor. 

Her brain coined one word. 

© Murder!” 

Zuberra snapped his fingers. 

ade rerer.” justice,” °° he-said, 

“What are you going to do with—it 2” 

“Giraud will know. <A little acid, perhaps. ... 
Anyway, I will ring him up.” 

Again she clung to his arm. 

“No—no! Someone might hear.” 

He flung her away. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he replied ; “ telephone wires 
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are only tapped in newspaper stories. Besides, the 
address I shall phone to will be that of a wholesale fruit 
merchant, and what I shall tell him will be that the crate 
of oranges is ready to be moved!” 


CHAPTER WENDOVER ASKS 
XVII QUESTIONS 


How long she had been in that house Elsie did not 
know. ‘Time appeared to have no significance; exist- 
ence now was merely living in a perpetual dream-state. 
Certainly it seemed ages since she had looked up into 
the face of the woman she knew to be an enemy—that 
woman whose lips had once—oh, if she could only 
remember !—been curved into a cruel smile. 

She had one friend. The Comtesse had been wonder- 
fully kind. Without her, she felt she must have given 
up all hope. 

Hour after hour this woman with the unwieldy body 
had sat by her side, giving consolation. Her words 
always ran more or less in the same strain. 

“But your memory will come back, Princess. Why 
are you so afraid? I tell you that you are under the 
care of very clever doctors—the best in Paris—and they 
will restore you to perfect health. Isn’t it natural that 
atter the terrible time you’ve been through, you should 
fall ill? But, ma chérie, you are with friends—and no 
one shall see you until you are better. Rest, my 
Gate cea” 

It was always like that, until, at length, from being 
consoled, she became almost convinced—who would 
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not have been with the same story continually poured 
into one’s ears ? 

A Princess! Was she? That was not the important 
thing, however. If only she could shake off this lethargy 
which at first had seemed pleasant, but now was so 
terrible. It was like being half dead all the time. 

Many doctors came, but they all seerned unable to do 
anything. She knew they were puzzled: they would 
go into a corner of her bedroom and whisper together. 
In spite of their assurances, their manner gave her no 
hope. 

This morning she felt just a trifle better. Some of 
the clouds seemed to be lifting. Not that her memory 
was returning with any more clearness, but her physical 
state had improved. 

So it was that when the Comtesse entered, smiling in 
her usual heartening way, she ran to the woman. 

“Courage, my dear,” said her hostess, ‘‘ someone has 
called who wishes to see you.” 

A tear tore at her heart. 

“Not that woman ? ”’ 

The Comtesse Lépiney became grave. 

“When shall I convince Your Royal Highness that 
“that woman,’ as you call her, is really as great a friend 
asI? But no, itis not Mrs. Chappelle, but a gentleman. 
He says he is an old friend of yours, and has come all 
the way from London to see you.” 

The girl put a hand to her head. 

“lf 1 could only remember! .... 3A friends 2-2. 
Who is he?” 

“He is a great journalist, and he wishes to publish 
the facts about your marvellous escape from the enemies 
of your country She broke off quickly, to add: 
“You must appear before the world sooner or later ; 
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otherwise, your friends will not be able to substantiate 
yous claims. It is necessary that the public should 
know that you are really the Princess Corisande who 
has been believed dead for nearly two years. Now, 
ma chérie, are you strong enough, do you think, to meet 
this gentleman ? ”’ 

“You say he is a friend P—yes, I will see him.” 

“That is splendid of you—-once Mr. Wendover is 
convinced, you will have the support of all England.” 
She took the girl’s arm and led her to the door. 


Wendover waited impatiently. The Comtesse Lépiney, 
on whom he had called at the first available opportunity, 
seemed honest enough, but it was not on her account 
that his nerves were fretted. He wished to see the girl 
who was the centre-piece of this amazing consptracy. 

That the man Zuberra and his partner had launched a 
criminal scheme breath-taking in its audacity, he was 
convinced. It remained now to see whether the third 
member of the trio was a willing or unwilling accomplice. 

As the door opened and a girl, supported by the Com- 
tesse, came into the room, he stepped forward. A word 
was uttered involuntarily. 

“* Venetia | ”’ 

The Comtesse was about to exclaim, but Wendover’s 
uplifted hand kept her silent, and it was the girl who 
answered. 

““T know you,” she said; “but where .. 1?” 

The pallor of her cheeks and the deep shadows 
beneath her eyes told their own story: she had been ill. 

“In London,” he replied; “‘ don’t you remember ? 
I danced with you at the Midnight Cabaret. . . . Justa 
week ago... .” 

A look that hurt Wendover came into the girl’s face. 
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“No, I can’t remember. . . . And yet,”’ looking at 
him steadily, “‘ you are a friend—that I know. .. .” 

‘Yes, a friend—I want to help you. That’s why I 
came to Paris ° He broke off to catch the girl as 
she swayed suddenly forward. 

“She’s not yet strong enough for any excitement,” 
the Comtesse said; “if you will excuse me, Mr. Wend- 
over, I will take her to her room.”’ 

He could make no protest, because the girl was 
evidenthy in a very weak, nervous condition. 

“You will come back, Comtesse ? ”’ 

“As quickly as I can,’’ was the promise. 

“Thank you; there 1s a great deal I wish to say.” 





Ten minutes later, the Comtesse returned. 

“You need have no anxicty, Mr. Wendover; Her 
Royal Highness merely tainted. I have telephoned one 
of the doctors who ts attending her.” 

He trowned as he resumed his seat. 

“You are a woman ot the world, Comtesse; 
and I have travelled a good deal. May I speak quite 
frankly ?”’ | 

“ But of course! Whatis in your mind?” 

Although he still believed this woman to be honest, 
he was not yet willing to tell her his tull suspicion. To 
do so might be playing into the hands ot those who were 
engineering this scheme. 

‘ Betore I can print anything in my paper,” he started, 
“you will readily understand that 1 must have the fullest 
possible information about ’° he paused betore add- 
ing, “‘ Her Royal Highness the Princess Corisande. 
Will you, theretore, please tell me, Comtesse, exactly 
why you, as one of the most promunent Society women 
in Paris, are supporting her claim ?”’ 
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“‘ Because,”’ came the tart retort, “‘I believe it to be 
authentic.” 

He nodded. 

‘That is the reply I expected,” he said; “and now, 
would you mind giving me fuller details on that very 
point P”’ 

The Comtesse was eager to answer. 

“You, Mr. Wendover, as the owner of a very im- 
portant newspaper, will be fully aware, of course, of all 
the stories that have been in circulation about this poor, 
unfortunate, but extremely beautiful girl during the past 
two years. At first it was reported that the Princess 
Corisande had been murdered with the rest of the 
Caronian Royal Family in that dreadful massacre which 
occurred in a cellar beneath the Winter Palace at Pé 
three days after the revolution broke out. From time 
to time, various newspapers in different parts of the 
world have published statements in conflict with this 
view. But nothing that could really be relied upon has 
come to light until] now.” 

** May I interrupt a moment ? ” 

TA CLLAI Oya ° 

“Are the facts, as far as you know them, of course, 
printed here ’’—handing her the cutting from the 
previous day’s Looking-Glass, which he had taken from 
his pocket-book—-“ substantially correct P” 

“Yes,” came the answer a few seconds later; “so 
far as my information goes, this, in bricf, is the true 
story. Thanks to the wonderful devotion of her old 
nurse, Katiana (who, by the way, is coming this very 
afternoon to identify the Princess—she would have 
arrived before but for being too weak to travel), the 
Princess did escape from the vengeance of her enemies, 
and, after many hardships, finally reached Holland. 
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From there, under an assumed name (for Katiana thought 
it wise to conceal her real rank), she got across to 
England——”’ 

Wendover’s trained journalist’s sense made him 
break in with another question. 

“But why conceal herself for nearly two years ? 
Why should she be content to hide herself under another 
name P”’ 

“T thought you would ask me that. It is an obvious 
question in the circumstances, of course, and yet it is 
easily answered. Try to put yourself, Mr. Wendover, 
in the position of that unfortunate girl. Her brain half 
turned by shock (as you have just been able to see your- 
self, she is still not normal), she imagined herself to be a 
girl named Elsie Spain.” 

*Didn’t this old nurse—Katiana, or whatever her 
name is—enlighten her ? ”’ 

“That I cannot tell you,” replied the Comtesse, 
“because I have not yet seen Katiana—TI think I men- 
tioned just now that she was duc here this atternoon.” 

“There are many survivors trom the revolution 
living in Paris now ?” 

“A good many.” 

“Some of these people must have known the Princess 
Corisande at Pé?”’ 

The Comtesse proved herself quick-witted. 

** The Grand Duke Peter and his wife, both of whom 
knew her from a baby, have already identified this girl 
as the real Princess Corisande. From the first they 
believed; but any doubt that might otherwise have 
existed was set at rest by a physical peculiarity which 
could not possibly be duplicated.”’ 

“* May I ask ad 

“Of course. You are still somewhat sceptical, I can 
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see, Mr. Wendover, and I want you to be convinced. 
Listen, then: the real Princess Corisande of Caronia 
had a birthmark in the shape of a heart on her left arm. 
Just here ’’—the speaker pointed to a spot about three 
inches above the elbow. 

“And Miss—Venetia ? ” 

“* Has the same birth-mark 1n exactly the same place. 
No coincidence could be so amazing as that, Mr. 
Wendover.” 

He nodded. 

“No, that would be expecting too much.”’ 

“And now may I ask you a question in_ turn, 
Mr. Wendover ?” 

“Naturally.” But he was on his guard. This 
business seemed more and more puzzling the closer he 
got to It. 

“Why did you call the Princess ‘ Venetia ’ just now ?” 

‘* Because that was the name by which she was known 
at the modiste’s in Dover Street, London, where she 
was employed as a mannequin.” 

“You saw her there ? ” 

“Yes, I took my cousin to Yolande’s one day to buy 
some dance frocks. ‘ Venetia’ was the model-girl. 
And m 

~ Yes.e° 7 

““T must say, Comtesse, that the Princess then gave 
no indication of being distressed or ill in any way; on 
the contrary, she struck me as a particularly healthy and 
intelligent girl. She certainly gave no sign of being 
anything but entirely normal.” He paused before 
adding: “‘ As her friend—believe me, I can call myself 
her friend—I am quite frankly disturbed about her 
present condition. Only a week ago I saw Miss Spain 
—you must not mind my still referring to her by that 
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name—I danced with her, as a matter of fact, and she 
was then, without the least shadow of doubt, in buoyant 
spirits, and ’’—he paused again—“‘ perfect health.”’ 

“Do you suggest ?’? The Comtesse had become 
red in the face—‘‘do you suggest that I have been 
telling you untruths, Mr. Wendover ? ”’ 

“Of course not,” he hastened to assure her; “ but I] 
want you to understand my position: A girl in whom I 
am deeply interested suddenly disappears trom London 
without any reasonable explanation. Even to_ her 
employer she does not give an adequate reason for 
giving up her work beyond the somewhat unsatisfactory 
statement that she has met some rich people who have 
offered her friendship. The next 1 hear is that she has 
gone to Paris and has become a mysterious Princess——” 

“Mysterious! Haven’t I given you all the informa- 
tion possible P ” 

He bowed to her. 

“IT suggest that you do not know all the truth, Com- 
tesse: that is one of the reasons why I am so worried. 
Something—perhaps a great deal—has been kept back 
from you.” 

“But the Chappelles—the people who brought the 
Princess to me—are two of my ereatest triends. I have 
known them for ’”’—she was about to say “ months,” 
which would have been the truth, but substituted the 
word “ years.” 

Wendover rose. 

‘““T am afraid I must be going, Comtesse,” he said ; 
‘ T have already trespassed too long upon your kindness.”’ 

She smiled. 

“Confess that you are now convinced,” she pleaded ; 
“please tell me what you are going to write in your 
newspaper ?”’ 
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‘““T have not decided,” was the answer. 

The Comtesse de Lépiney became purposeful. 

“You are a gentleman, and I expect you to 
give me an honest answer to a straight question, Mr. 
Wendover.” 

“Since you put it that way, I promise to do so,” he 
replied. 

“Do you belicve Iam party to a fraud 2?” 

“No, Comtesse, I do not—but I believe that you are 
being victimised through your good nature.” 

“That 1s impossible ! 

“T hope you are right, but, frankly, the story which 
you have just told me 1s too fantastic. There are many 
loose ends: J will mention the first that comes 
to me.” 

“Do.” 

“The nurse, Katiana—what has she becn doing during 
the past two years 2” 

‘Earning a living as a seamstress in the East End of 
London, I understand.” 

“ And never communicating with the Princess 2” 

“That I cannot say. You should put these questions 
to my friend, Mr. Chappelle.” 

‘Tl should very much like todo so, Will you extend 
your favour, Comtesse, and tell me where this gentleman 
can be found ? ” 

The door opened, and a man stepped into the 
room. 

Wendover recognised him as the crook George Lomax 
called Charles Zuberra. 


> 
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Ir was a moment charged with drama. Wendover 
braced himself for a fight. For the other was an enemy, 

The Comtesse made the introduction. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Chappelle,” she said to 
Wendover; and to the new-comer: ‘“‘ Charles, Mr. 
Philip Wendover, of The Messenger newspaper, London, 
has been kind enough to call.” 

Chappelle bowed. 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. Wend- 
over,” he said suavely. 

‘“ But I think we have already met.” 

“Indeed 2? Iam unable to recall 

“At the Midnight Cabaret in London a week ago,” 
supplied Wendover. He might have added that they 
had also met round the hospitable board of Mrs. Courtney 
de Lance-Holmes, but the one reference was sufficient. 

Chappelle frowned as though cudgelling his memory. 

“T really cannot recollect,” he said; “‘ extremely 
sorry.” 

Wendover could not resist the temptation. 

““T was with a friend of mine called Lomax,”’ he said. 

A smile spread slowly over the face of the other man. 
The lips drew back slightly from the teeth. Wendover 
thought of a snake preparing to strike. 

He was forced to respect the other’s coolness, however. 

“Lomax 2?” repeated Chappelle; “‘no, the name 1s 
not familiar to me. Of course, I meet a great many 
people... .” 

It was at this point that the Comtesse resumed her part 
in the conversation. 


>> 
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“Mr. Wendover has come to Paris to investigate 
what he calls ‘The Princess Corisande Story’ for his 
paper, Charles.” 

“T see. It is very kind of you, Mr. Wendover—I 
shall be grateful for your help. Now, tell me exactly 
what you would like to print.” 

Le teethy: 

For a brief moment the man appeared nonplussed. 
But he quickly recovered his poise. 

‘““ Exactly. As a journalist you respect the truth— 
of course.”” Having made this mild jibe, he proceeded : 
“ Whilst the Comtesse and I are not particularly anxious 
for publicity 1n this matter, we welcome any investiga- 
tion that you good folk of the Press care to undertake. 
This is a most romantic story, and illustrates once 
again how much stranger truth is than fiction.” 

Wendover, who had reseated himself, studied the 
man. He was realising now the value of those three 
years spent in travelling the world, meeting all sorts and 
conditions of people. Without that experience he 
might not have felt competent to handle the present 
situation. Of course, the personal antayonism between 
them, coupled with the prize tor which this enemy and 
himself were fighting, added a zest to the encounter ; 
but, even had the circumstances been different, he 
believed he would have been fully qualified to undertake 
the first important investigation he had ever made on 
behalf of his newspaper. 

“Perhaps you would like to ask me some questions, 
Mr. Wendover ?” 

The fight was on. This crook, by his cool audacity, 
had thrown the challenge down. 

He kept a grip on himself. 

““ Yes—since you are so kind.” 
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““ Fire away, then.” 

“Well, in the first place, I should like to know how 
you got into touch with the Princess Corisande.” 

The reply came pat. 

* Through her old nurse, Katiana.” 

Wendover glanced at the Comtesse, before asking his 
next question. 

“Then Katiana knew where the Princess stayed in 
London ? ” 

‘* Oh, certainly—they met from time to time, although 
Katiana preferred to live apart from [Hler Royal High- 
ness.” 

Wendover decided he had heard enough. All the 
man’s effrontery was not suffcient to make his les ring 
truc. 

As he turned away Chappelle spoke again. 

“As a matter of fact I heard first of all about the 
Princess through a lady at whose house I was dining one 
evening. She had been that afternoon to a dressmaker’s 
in Dover Street, and had heard from the woman who 
runs the business the startling secret concerning one of 
her mannequins. My wite and I became interested. 
Here was an opportunity, we both thought, to do a 
little good—and,”’ with an affectionate glance at the Com- 
tesse, ‘“ we knew of the wonderful charitable work that 
our dear friend here was doing amongst the Caronian 
émigrés in Paris. That is why, Mr. Wendover, we 
brought the Princess, once we had satisfied ourselves of 
her real identity, to the Comtesse. I think that is all.” 

“Are you completely convinced now, Mr. Wend- 
over ?”’ asked the Comtesse. 

“It 1s a most interesting story,’ 
received. 

Chappelle’s handsome face clouded. 


’ 


was the reply she 
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““T am afraid, Comtesse,” he said, with a slight hint 
of anger, “‘ that Mr. Wendover ts still somewhat pre- 
judiced.”” He looked at Philip, who replied to the 
charge. 

“* All I wish, as I said a few moments ago, is to get at 
the truth. The Princess is ill, you say? Would you 
mind giving me the name of one of the doctors who are 
attending her ?”’ 

The Comtesse seemed about to make some protest, but 
Chappellle touched her gently on the arm. 

“Your manner is almost insulting,” he said, “ but 
since neither the Comtesse nor I have anything to hide, 
there can be no objection to you calling on Doctor 
Pierre Marquand—here is his card.’ He handed it to 
the journalist. 

“Thank you. You see, it 1s necessary in newspaper 
work to have everything substantiated.” 

“JT wish you good day, Mr. Wendover.” Charles 
Chappelle was very much on his dignity. “I will see 
you later, Comtesse,” he added. 

Two minutes later Wendover was out of the apart- 
ment, and walking rapidly towards the Boulevard 
Haussmann. He had obviously offended the Comtesse 
de Lépiney, but that fact, although to be deplored, had 
been unavoidable in the circumstances. ‘That the 
woman was being used as a catspaw by Zuberra was 
perfectly plain, but it was none of his business to dis- 
illusion her. Besides, she would not have believed 
him had he ventured on this difficult task. 


Dr. Pierre Marquand, a keen-looking man of early 
middle-age, listened attentively. 

His reply, when it came, was almost studiously 
offensive. 
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*“*T have made it a rule, Monsieur Wendover,” he said, 
““ never to give interviews to newspaper men. The only 
reason I consented to make an exception in your case 
was because of a telephone message received from 
Monsieur Chappelle. He asked me, as a special favour 
to himself, to admit you into my consulting-room— 
but,” arranging the papers on his wide desk, “JI 
regret I cannot discuss the condition of my dis- 
tinguished patient, the Princess Corisande, with 
any outsider.” He rang a bell, and when the servant 
appeared: ‘* Paul, you will see Monsieur to the 
door.” 

Wendover, usually so equable in disposition, burned 
with the desire to punch this pale-faced medico on his 
supercilious mouth, but, briefly nodding, he followed 
the servant out of the room. 

He had another call to make, however, and this time 
he was received with more cordiality. 

The official of the famous Bank, the Crédit Lyonnais, 
shut the door of the private room, and offered his visitot 
a cigarette. 

“It is a strange story, this of the supposed Princess 
Corisande,” the bank manager said; “‘so strange that 
do you wonder we are waiting for the next move? <A 
conspiracy ?”’ He shrugged his shoulders, whilst 
making a slight whistling sound. “‘ Who can say? 
So many peculiar crimes are committed to-day. Yes, 
monsieur, the people who are behind this thing, I under- 
stand, say that they have all kinds of proof that the young 
lady in question is really the missing Princess Corisande. 
But before we shall allow a franc of the huge sum of 
money entrusted to us to leave this building, our lawyers 
and other experts will have to be satisfied on every 
possible point.” 
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“Tt will mean a law action, probably °?” suggested 
the visitor. 

“Of a certainty, monsieur. You can print that if you 
like.” 

Wendover looked across at the man whose smile did 
nothing to hide the strong contours of his face. 

‘‘ This conversation is in strict confidence, of course,” 
he said; “tell me, Monsieur Lebrun—assuming that 
this is a conspiracy—if the people at the back of it do 
not obtain from you the money and jewels which are 
in your strong-room awaiting a legitimate claimant, 
how can they hope to profit by the scheme ? ” 

The bank ofthcial burst into a laugh. 

‘* But that is an easy one to answer,” he said; “ though 
it is really none of our business, there are so many fools 
in the world that it would be comparatively casy, I feel 
sure, tor the conspirators—yes, I think that is the right 
word, after what you have told me—to induce these 
same stupid people to advance large sums of money by 
means of signed promissory notes on account of the 
possible huge fortune which will be available later on.” 

“ But you say that the money will not be touched ? ” 

“Quite so. It will not be touched unless our experts 
are satistied in every particular, as I have already said. 
But does it not occur to you, monsieur, that the schemers, 
knowing that their plot must fail in the end, will be 
content with raising these large sums, and getting away r 
In all probability, they will not bother to fight any 
court action.” 

Wendover rose. 

‘Tam immensely indebted to you, Monsieur Lebrun,” 
he said. 

Not to be outdone, the official made him a sweeping 
bow. 
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“It is an honour to have met Monsieur,” he replied 
—and went back to his banking. 


Sybil Trent jumped up as the door opened. 

““ What has happened ?”’ 

Zuberra flung his hat into a corner. 

““ Nothing as yet,” he said, scowling ; “ but unless I 
get busy, things may be awkward very soon. I’ve just 
left Millie’s. Who do you think was there ? ”’ 

“Not the detective Lomax?” She shuddered as she 
put the question. Ever since she had seen the dead 
body of Vanelli, the forger, lying on the floor 
of that room, she had been haunted by fear and 
tortured by doubt. Every hour had seemed an 
eternity. It was only the cold, searching glance of 
Zuberra that forced her back into something approach- 
ing normality. 

“No, not Lomax,” was the reply ; “‘ but his journal- 
istic friend, Wendover—the man he was with at the 
Midnight Cabaret. DVve just realised he was also at 
that woman de Lance-Holmes’s house that night—we 
don’t appear to be able to avoid the fellow.” 

She would have liked to have driven home the fact 
that, from the first, she had been against this scheme, 
but, afraid of an outburst trom the man, she contented 
herself with a question. 

* What did he want?” 

“He was there supposedly on behalt of his news- 
paper. The London papers, apparently, have been 
printing messayes about the Princess, and Wendover 
appears to have undertaken thus investigation himself. 
He is a rich man—a millionaire, from all accounts—and 
is likely to prove a nuisance.” 

* Do you think he ts trying to help Lomax ? ” 


> 
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‘“He may be. But I believe it goes deeper than that 
—what about his being in love with this girl 2” 

Sybil Trent shook her head. 

“No, you’re wrong there, Charles ; so far as I could 
learn from Elsie, they had only met once before—and 
that night at the Cabaret she did not appear a bit keen 
on him. In fact, I believe they practically quarrelled.”’ 

“ What about ?”’ 

‘“ How should I know ? ” 

“ Doesn’t it occur to you,” said the man, in a contemp- 
tuous tone, “‘that Lomax may have told Wendover about 
us, and that Wendover endeavoured to warn the girl 2” 

“Yes,” she confirmed, atter a moment’s thought, 
“you may be rnght, Charles. But what 1s going to 
happen now 2? Yow’re not 7 

Ou leave tis 10° me.” was. thereply s "vou don t 
think Pm goiny to let anything interfere with this job 
now, do you? Yo-morrow, Miss Elsie Spain signs the 
first promissory note. Dve got a Jew who'll advance 
£50,000 on account. Wendover will have to be 
attended to—in case of accidents ; you understand ? ” 

She shuddered. For she understood too well. 

“ Pve got a job tor you too, Sybil,” Zuberra went on. 
“ Wendover has a kid-cousin over here with him. And 


2? 


you...” His voice sank lower. 
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“I witt see that your name is brought before the 
personal notice of the Home Secretary, Lomax. I think 
you’ve managed this case exceedingly well.” 
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That personage, the Deputy Chief Commissioner 
of Scotland Yard, was in a good mood—and, like other 
mortals, whether of lesser or greater degree, was in- 
clined, in such circumstances, to be magnanimous. 

“It’s very decent of you to put it that way, sir,” was 
the reply. 

Detective-Inspector George Lomax was bucked. He 
would have been scarcely human if he had not experienced 
this emotion. A particularly troublesome murder case, 
which had been filling the newspapers for some months 
past, had been brought to a successful conclusion mainly 
through his own efforts. The Criminal Investigation 
Department had become once again the target for a 
good deal of ill-considered criticism through the medium 
of this atrocious crime, and the leading officials had 
been at their wits’ ends to unravel the different 
threads which appeared to spread in so many diverse 
directions. 

But now triumph had come, and it was particularly 
welcome. Even the Deputy Commissioner himself had 
once observed to a favourite subordinate that the betting 
was at least ten to one against the Garson murderer ever 
being discovered. The mystery, indeed, had seemed 
insoluble until the youngest inspector of the C.I.D., 
greatly daring, had had the temerity to suggest a certain 
line of investigation. 

He had taken his request in person to the Deputy 
Commissioner, and had succeeded in winning his 
superior over. But the D.C. had been doubtful. 

“You may be right, Lomax,” he said, “ but the 
chances are that you'll be up against a blank wall, and 
we shall be no better off than before. We’re tied hand 
and foot by those darnation Rules of Evidence.” 

** That’s so, sir, I know,” had been Lomax’s reply ; 
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“ but we’re at a dead end now, and, with your permission, 
I should like to try my theory out.” 

“All right, my boy, and good luck. If you 
do pull it off, I shall be the first to give you my con- 
gratulations.”’ 

At the end of the week the youngest inspector in the 
C.I.D. had won unexpected laurels: he had successfully 
concluded one of the most difficult cases of the past 
twenty years. The result was this present interview in 
the Deputy Commissioner’s private room. 

“You'll be the reporters’ own particular pet darling 
now, my boy,” said the stout-figured official, pushing 
across the mahoyany table a box of cigars; “‘ don’t let 
it go to your head.” 

“T think I can say, sir, that there won’t be much fear 
of that. I was lucky in this case-—-as everyone who 
cleans up a difficult proposition is bound to be lucky— 
and I’m not likely to develop swelled head. Time 
enough for that when Pve put Charles Zuberra safely in 
a cell.” 

His superior laughed. 

‘“ That fellow seems to have got your goat, Lomax,” 
he observed ; “I wouldn’t let him worry you.” 

‘ He does worry me.” 

‘“ But we all fall down sooner or later—hang it, man, 
even Napoleon had his Waterloo. Besides, Zuberra 1s 
out of England now, you say.” 

“ Yes,” was the curt response, “‘ he’s in Paris—or was 
a week ago. If I hadn’t been on this Garson business, 
sir, I should have asked your permission to have gone 
Over” 

‘‘ [don’t think we can spare a man of your intelligence 
to go on any wild-goose chasing.” The rebuke—for 
such the younger officer construed it—was meant to 
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be effective. In the circumstances, Lomax did not 
think it politic to pursue the point. 

““Ts that all, sir 2??? he asked. 

“Yes, thank you. I thought you’d lke to know 
how pleased we all are at your success.” 

Back in his own room, Lomax applied a match to the 
cigar which his superior had given him—fortunately :t 
was a good one—and allowed himself a briet period of 
day-dreaming. This was such a rare event as to be 
practically a luxury. 

If George Lomax had not been a very level-headed 
person, he might have thought at that moment that the 
world belonged to him. Although, as a University 
man, when he had first gone to Scotland Yard he had 
met with a certain amount of good-humoured derision 
(“ The Gentleman Cop ” was the title by which he was 
generally known there), he had fully justified the exper- 
ment of drafting men of education and brains into the 
detective force. He represented the new kind ot 
* policeman ”’—and he had set up a record which any 
successor would find it extremely hard to equal, let alone 
SUIPASS. 

His latest triumph meant that further promotion, 
rapid as this had previously been, was assured. He had 
every reason to be satisfied. 

Being, as already hinted, a very human young man, he 
felt naturally pleased at the continued favour of the 
gods. It had been hard work, but now he imagined he 
could afford to ease up; and, in the process of easing 
up, his mind returned to an event which, although it 
had taken place a week ago, remained still vivid in his 
memory. 

In tancy he was standing beside a Bentley car, looking 
at a girl whose cheeks were flushed with confusion. 
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She was only a slip of a girl—barely twenty he had 
supposed at the time—and yet the ridiculous statement 
had been made that she had sworn off men. What was 
that monstrous club, or organisation, or movement, to 
which she belonged? The G.O.Gs.—Girls On Guard 
—paugh ! what awful rot! Fancy a girl so charming 
as Beryl—yes, her name was Beryl—even dreaming of 
such unnatural humbug ! 

The cogitator rose and walked across the room. On 
the opposite wall was a small mirror at which he was 
accustomed to adjust his tie and brush his hair before 
leaving for the outside world. 

Scarcely realising what he was doing, he now sub- 
mitted himself to a stern scrutiny. 

H’m. He was getting on. Let him sce, what was 
he now? Thirty-two, wasn’t it, last June? Yes, he 
was getting on... . 

He didn’t know whether it was the best thing to gad 
about like he did when off duty : a marricd man had a 
certain sense of responsibility. Of course, it was 
scarcely fair to any girl to be marricd to a fellow who 
might at any moment be plugged tull of bullets. But 

. yes, he was getting on. 

As the piquant tace he recalled so well glanced in 
Imagination over his lett shoulder, Detective-Inspector 
George Lomax, C.I.D., determined that there was some- 
thing lacking in his life. It had been lacking for a long 
while, although he had been unaware of the fact. But 
now full realisation had come to him: he was woman- 
less—a terrible state of affairs, surely, for any normal 
man to be in. 

His mind, now that he had given it rein, went leaping 
wildly. There was a great difference in their ages, of 
course. Yes, and not only in their ages, but in their 
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position. Beryl Trentham was Philip Wendover’s 
cousin—the cousin of a millionaire—and the daughter 
of one of the best-known Society hostesses in London, 
He was aiming high, ass that he was... . 

Lomax was so absorbed in a fresh contemplation of 
his rapidly-aging features, that he did not hear the door 
open. 

A cough apprised him that he was being observed. 

“Hallo, Simpkins.” Turning, he endeavoured to 
make his tone sound casual: ‘‘\What do you shave 
with 2?” 

“An ordinary razor, sir.” 

““T use a Rolette myself,” stroking his chin ; 
let me tell you something : one out of every five blades 
is a dud. I was just reminding myself that I had a 
rotten shave this morning.” 

HQUIte SO,.Sit.” 

“Welle Scotland Yard on fire, or something ? ” 

“No, thank you, Inspector; but there’s a young 
"ooman ’ere says she wants to speak to the Lord High 
Chief Commussioner.” 

“Oh, my hat! The Lord High Chief Commissioner! 
Didn’t you say he was in the Treasury counting out his 
salary 2” 

“The fact is, sir,’ said the constable, scratching his 
head, ‘I don’t rightly know what it’s all about. I 
s’pose she means the Deputy Commissioner—but he’s 
at lunch.” 

“ And I’m just going, Simpkins.” Then he stopped. 
By any wonderful dispensation of Providence, could it 
possibly be £ 

His fantastic dream was quickly dispelled. 

One of the plainest faces he had ever seen was now 
Clearly visible in the doorway. 


ce 


and 
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“ T couldn’t wait down there all this time,”’ the owner 
remarked to the constable, “‘soljust came onup. Are 
you the Lord High Chief Commissioner?” she 
demanded, swinging round on Lomax. 

‘““Er—not exactly. But do you know, my dear young 
lady, that it was very wrong of you indeed to come up 
in this way? This, I would remind you, is Scotland 
Yard—not the roof-garden at Selfridge’s.” Then, 
seeing the worried expression the visitor wore, he 
dismissed the constable. 

“ All right, Simpkins ; Pll attend to this.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Sit down, won’t you?” His tone was the kindly 
one Lomax always used to people tn distress, and the 
caller seated herself gingerly on the extreme edge of the 
indicated chair. ‘“‘ Make yourself comfortable ; I want 
to help you—if I can.” 

“That’s all right, then. I said to meself comin’ ’ere: 
there’s bound to be someone with a ’cart in the place, 
even if they only ’as to do with criminals.” 

“ That’s it, exactly—I’m the original Man With The 
Heart. Now, what’s it all about ? ” 

The girl took from a shabby notebook a piece of 
newspaper. 

“ This young lydy,” she said, pointing to a photo- 
graph, “‘is my friend. Else Spain, ’er name is. She 
an’ me used to work at Yolande’s, the dressmakers in 
Dover Street. Got that ?” 

‘You are most explicit.” 

“If that means you understand, all well and good. 
Now there’s something wrong about Else—that’s why 
I’ve come ’ere. This paper says she’s a Princess!” 

“ Allow me,” said Lomax politely. 

““T want it back, mind.”’ 
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*“] promise to return it. Just a moment, please.” 

He studied quietly the clearly-printed photograph of 
a girl’s face. 

“Your friend is very beautiful,” he remarked. 

** Ain’t she ? She’s what the films call a ‘ peacherino,’ 
But that’s not what I’ve called ’ere about. Else is in 
trouble—don’t tell me different, because I know it—and 
I want someone in this place to help her. It you, or the 
Lord Chief High Commissioner—or whatever his 
blinking name is—won’t, I shall have to see about it 
meself.”’ 

‘“<T have no doubt you will do it admirably, Miss 

“Susy Jarvis.” 

““__Miss Jarvis. All the same, I think that perhaps 
we might be able to—shall I say, lend you a little assist- 
ance? But, first of all, Ishould like to hear your reasons 
for thinking your friend is in trouble.” 

The girl gave him a reply which might have been 
amusing had he not already been impressed: the news- 
paper photograph was so excellently reproduced that he 
had been able to recognise the original immediately— 
the supposed “* Princess Corisande of Caronia’”’ was the 
girl he had seen with Charles Zuberra and Sybil Trent 
at the Midnight Cabaret. So shat was the game. . -! 

“YT feel it ’ere!”’ declared Susy Jarvis, pressing 4 
hand to the region of her heart; ‘ there’s somethin’ 
wrong, I tell you.” 

‘““ Have you heard from your friend ? ” 

‘““ No—that’s what’s worrying me. Else promised to 
write—promised faithful, she did—but nothin’ has 
come.” 

“T see. Now, tell me this, Miss Jarvis: had Miss 
Spain—that was the name you mentioned, I believe ? ” 


Yes, that’s right: Spain, Else Spain.” 


>; 
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“Did Miss Spain ever give you any indication that 
she was a Princess in disguise ? ” 

The reply was emphatic. 

“Not on your life! I knew her old man—TI mean, 
her father—had lost all ’is money, and that was why 
Else had to take a job, but she was no more a Princess 
than I am—and that’s not sayin’ much, 1s it?” 

Then, suddenly, the speaker’s eyes filled with unex- 
pected tears. 

“Tm fond of Else, mister 
—I want ’er!”’ 


{» 


she said; “‘ get ’er back 


CHAPTER oN NI Taiaak. PROM TDS 5 OR YY NOTE 


Ir was amazing what tricks her faulty memory was 
playing on her: for instance, she felt intuitively that 
she had met—and had not only met, but known this 
man before. But where? Her tortured brain could 
not supply the answer. 

The Comtesse de Lépiney had accompanied him to 
her room. 

“This is Mr. Chappelle, Your Royal Highness,” the 
woman had said; ‘“‘he 1s the gentleman who brought 
you to me from far-away London.” 

Elsie knew this woman to be kind—knew that she 
must have gone to all kinds of trouble in the endeavour 
to try to make her feel at home—knew, also, that she 
meant well; but why did she persist in this baby-talk ? 
“ Far-away London ” !|—was she an idiot 2? It was only 
during the past day or so that the Comtesse had introduced 
this childish phraseology into her conversation, and she 
had not yet troubled to remonstrate. But 
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‘Ts London so very far away ?”’ she inquired. 

Colour flew into the woman’s cheeks. 

“It 1s several hours’ journey,” she replied. 

The man whose features were so vaguely, and yet 
somehow painfully familiar, now came forward. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he said, “owing to your 
recent illness, you are not able to recollect, perhaps, but 
J am the Baron Fuipo, who has been appointed by the 
Grand Council of Carona, recently formed in Paris, to 
manage and control your affairs until such time as you 
are completely restored to health—-a happy state for 
which, allow me to assure Your Royal Highness, prayers 
are being offered daily. Iam overwhelmed with regret, 
and yet I have no alternative but to wait upon you this 
morning—there is an important document which 
requires your pracious signature. Perhaps you will be 
kind enough to leave us now, Madame la Comtesse ? ”’ 

“ Certainly, if you think it best.” 

Elsie was not able to catch the man’s rejoinder, for 
Chappelle, taking the stout woman’s arm, led her to the 
door. 

Outside, the Comtesse looked at him quizzically. 

“ How long have you been the Baron Fuipo ?” 

He bent down to whisper in her ear. 

“The deception 1s necessary,” he said; “this 
morning, I had a long talk with Dr. Marquand, and he 
agreed that the more Court atmosphere we can get into 
our conversation with the girl the sooner her brain will 
register that she 1s really a Princess.” 

“* And the document ? ”’ 

He dismissed this second query impatiently. 

“T will tell you everything about it later,”’ he said. 
“You don’t mind going, do you?” 

If the Comtesse de Lépiney had not had complete faith 
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in the speaker, Chappelle’s manner and speech might have 
aroused a strong feeling of suspicion, but, as it was, she 
merely decided that he was agitated through some 
unknown cause. 

“* Of course I don’t mind,” she replied kindly ; “‘ don’t 
you think the poor child is looking much better ? ” 

“Heaps better.” He was still impatient for her to 
be gone, however, and she took the hint. 

During this brief conversation, Elsie had been per- 
plexing herself with tresh problems. Was it possible 
that this man who called himselt Baron Fuipo had been 
a familiar figure in a life she could no longer remember ? 
If that was so, it explained why she telt she knew him. 

“ And now, Your Royal Highness, 1f you will be kind 
enough to write your name, ‘ Corisande,’ at the foot of 
this document ” 

She interrupted him. 

“What is this paper?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT should explain, Princess,” he said, “ that during 
your recent indisposition, an influential committee of 
Caronian aristocrats, driven, like yoursclt, out of our 
unhappy country, has been formed here in Paris. This 
council has been discussing ways and means to place 
you back upon the throne. Now arises a difhiculty : a 
great sum of money is required to bring this about. 
Unfortunately, even your most ardent supporters are 
very poor. There remains only one possible source of 
supply—the money and jewels which I, acting under the 
Instructions of your beloved father, placed in a Paris 
bank after escaping from Pé when it was seen that the 
revolution was bound to succeed. Your father’s fore- 
sight in this matter is to prove to you a veritable godsend. 
Many millions of francs are now 1n the care of the 
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Crédit Lyonnais. It only remains for the bank experts 
to pronounce you the real Princess Corisande ‘“ 

“Which Iam not!” 

“Princess!” He dropped on one knee and took 
her hand. ‘“‘ Princess,” he repeated, his voice heavy 
with sadness, “‘ you are still ill, lam afraid. Your poor 
brain a 

The girl he was addressing stared across the room. 

“It is true I cannot remember,” she said, “* but I am 
suré-of one thing } Liam. not the Princess Corisande.” 

The man persisted. 

“The doctors can explain, Your Royal Llighness, why 
you do not bcheve in your own identity 5 1t 1s an after- 
math of your illness and the terrible experiences through 
which you have passed since the revolution. But I, 
Baron Fuipo, who was Keeper of the Roval Purse to 
your beloved father, swear to you on my honour as a 
gentleman and an officer of the Caronian White Guards 
that you are my beloved Princess.” 

She waved a hand wearily. She could not fight this 
battle any lonver. 

“Where is the paper?” she asked. After all, what 
did it matter?) In spite of her heart-felt conviction that 
she was not this Princess with the musical-comedy 
name, she had nothing but her intuition to go upon ; 
this man with the pleasant voice, it slightly scowling 
tace, might be night. 

“ Here, Princess.’ The almost reverential homage in 
his voice had been replaced by an eagerness which he 
seemed unable to check. A long paper was taken from 
his breast-pocket. 

“Twill not trouble you to read it through, Princess, 
he said; “it 1s merely a business document.” 

“Yes, but all the same, I should lke to know what 
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itis about.”” Baron Fuipo’s manner, impressive enough 
before, was now a little disquieting. The man was too 
anxious. 

“Since you command me, then, Your Royal High- 
ness,” he replied with a suggestion of acerbity ; “‘ this 
paper gives your gracious consent to your friends and 
counsellors raising the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds 

“What is the security ?”’ Her mind was clearing ; 
she was not Mortimer Spain’s dauvhter tor nothing. 

He bowed low to her. 

‘Princess, you may recall that I was speaking about 
that very subject a minute ago.” 

“When I interrupted ?” 

His reply was suave. 

“When you made a comment, Your Royal Highness,” 
he amended ; “ I was saying that it only remains for the 
bank experts to pronounce you the real Princess Cori- 
sande for you to claim righttully all the money that is 
in the Crédit Lyonnais. In the meantime, our only 
resource is to borrow on that security.” 

“And who will supply this money?” Entirely 
unsuspicious up till now, there was something in the 
Baron’s present manner which compelled her to go on. 
She had to pretend to play the part which he had thrust 
upon her. 

He now smiled reassurance. 

** Practically any financier in Paris,” he said; “ you 
see, Princess, the security 1s so good. And already the 
Newspapers are convinced that you, who have so 
miraculously returned from the past, are the rightful 
heir to this vast fortune. Even to the point—your 
forgiveness, Princess—of the birthmark on your left 
arm—and yet, you say,” his voice rising in slight 
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mockery, “that you are not Princess Corisande! Your 
Royal Highness,” he continued, coming closer and 
speaking in a thrilling whisper, “‘on no account must 
you make that statement to anyone but myself. Remem- 
ber the future of our beloved country rests upon you 
regaining the throne. Princess, I beg of you—see, on 
my knees—to remember your position. ”’ 

“TI will try to remember,” was the reply he received. 

Still, she was not satistied. In fact, her suspicions 
had received confirmation by the man’s perfervid words. 
If she could only pierce a tew of those terrible blanks 1n 
her memory. . . 

“And so, Your Royal Highness, you will sign.” 

The fountain-pen, held im manicured fingers, was 
already extended to her, when there came an unexpected 
interruption. There was a knock on the door. 

A moment later, the Comtesse de Lépiney, an expres- 
sion of agitation on her round, tat tace, entered the 
room hurricdly. 

She lifted a finger. 

* Mr.——oh, Pm sorry, I mean, Baron 

They were tatal words. To the girl who had wished 
she might die only a tew minutes betore, there now 
came something approaching hope. <A plot in which 
she was the central figure was being formed. To 
unravel it seemed worth while. At any rate, it would 
give her an interest in lite. And formerly she had 
nothing—nothiny | 

She saw the Baron frown. But he retained an 
admirable measure of self-control. 

“Tt you will excuse me, Your Royal Highness.” 

* Certainly, Baron.” 

This was a game, a masquerade—and she was actually 
finding delight init! The man, she knew, was no fool ; 


>> 
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and, had she had any doubt, his eyes, as he gave her a 
swift, appraising glance, would have dispelled it. 

The two left the room, closing the door quickly 
behind them. And they were gone some while. What 
fresh strand in the plot were they weaving? Was 
the Comtesse in this thing ?—or, like herself, was she 
being used merely as a pawn ? 

During the time she was alone, she came to a decision: 
if she really wanted to get to the bottom ot this mystery, 
then there was only one method by which it could be 
done—she must pretend to tall in with this man’s 
wishes: she must be the Princess Corisande. Yes, 
from that moment, she would take on that unhappy 
gitl’s identity. By this means there might be a way 
out of the maze, and, what was more, surely God tn 
time would give her back the complete possession of 
her memory ? 

But now came another swift turn of the wheel: the 
door on the opposite side of the room opened, and into 
her presence there came a capering little man, hunched 
of shoulder, bulbous ot nose, gesticulatory of hands, 
and as bald of head as any billiard ball. He was like 
a comic stage conspirator. 

“Hush, mademoiselle,” he said; “‘ please don’t give 
me away. I’m not supposed to be here. You see, I 
slipped up the side staircase when the servants weren’t 
looking.” 

She smiled upon this gnome-like creature. 

*“ Who are you ?”’ she asked. 

He puckered his face into a thousand wrinkles. 

*“ Never mind,” he replied shrilly; and now she 
could see he was something more than merely comical: 
his eyes were hard, shrewd and calculating. Suddenly 

She felt she hated him. 
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“Then what do you want?” she demanded more 
coldly. 

‘““T’ve come here to see the Princess Corisande,”’ he 
said in a hoarse whisper. ‘“*‘ She wants me to lend her 
money—but I’m not so sure about that young woman. 
She may be an impostor. There’s some fine stories 
being told about her having hidden herself away for 
two years, and so I’ve come to see her 1n the flesh. 
Business 1s business.” 

Now she knew the truth: it was from this Jew—the 
man was unmistakably Semitic—that the Baron Fuipo 
intended to gct the twenty thousand pounds. And he 
had said that practically any financier would advance 
the money because the security was so good ! 

Was this grotesque creature a financier? It so, his 
appearance did not inspire much respect; he looked 
more like one of those furtive workers in the shadows 
behind solid finance—the men whose tortuous schemes 
only came to light when there was a tremendous crash. 

“Tell me,” the Jew persisted, “where 1s the Prin- 
cess?” 

Before Llsie could reply, the door was opened, and 
the man who had styled himself the Baron Furpo rushed 
across the room. 

“ Lorinsky,” he demanded, catching hold of the 
Jew’s shoulder, “‘ what are you doing here ? How dare 





you come into this room ?” 

The human goblin ducked his head three times. 

“Don’t be cross,” he said; ‘I wanted to see the 
Princess on my own. That’s fair, isn’tit? Im not the 
one to buy a pig ina poke. I want to see the Princess, 
I say,” his voice becoming ridiculously strident. 

The Baron Fuipo drew himself up with dignity, and 
extended his right hand. 
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“Monsieur Lozinsky,” he said impressively, “‘ allow 
me to have the honour of presenting to you Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Corisande ot Caronia.” The 
words rolled off his tongue. 

The little Jew peered forward in a short-sighted way. 
He might have been inspecting a bargain at an auction 
sale. 

‘“ Are you the Princess ? Why did you not tell me ? ” 

Elsie felt an added repulsion for the man. At this 
short distance she could smell his reeking pertume. On 
the top ot his bald head, little beads of moisture showed. 
He put out a claw-like hand. 

“You do not answer,” he said; and came closer, 
peering in that hateful inquisitorial manner; “‘ you are 
very beautitul, my dear,’ he commented, an odious soft- 
ness creeping into his voice; “‘ but good looks ain’t 
everything. You promise me that everything 1s all 
rivht, erch ?—all above-board, as they say in [england ?” 

“You have my word, Lorinsky, that this lady 1s Her 
Royal Highness.”’ 

The Jew turned on the speaker with a short, vicious 
snarl, 

“ But she says nothing !”’ he cried excitedly ; “I want 
the: truth, aiot ties, het herspeak)” 

“ My dear Lorinsky,” replied the Baron, coming 
torward, ‘I trust you will not be offended by my remark- 
ing that your manners are not suitable tor a royal 
feception-room. The Priricess has already agreed to 
Sign the document we know of. As tor your sus 
pictons, they are absurd. May I ask you, Princess, to 
assure Monsieur Lorinsky that you are really Princess 
Corisande ?”’ 

Her mood by now had changed. When, a few 
minutes betore, she had decided to see this masquerade 
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through, she had not thought how sickening the business 
would become. It was the arrival of this man, Lorinsky, 
that had tainted the atmosphere. 

“<1 will not sign the paper,” she said determinedly. 

The statement was greeted by a shrill cry from the 
Jew. 

“A trick, errh?”’ Specks of foam were appearing 
on the coarse lips: the man seemed to be almost beside 
himself with rage. She turned her head, for the sight 
was disgusting ; and then, Baron Fuipo was by her side. 

“Fool!” he said tensely in her ear; “ you will regret 
this.” 

She shook off his hand. 

“You forget yourself, Baron Fuipo,”’ she said in 
hauteur. So impressive must have been her manner 
that the man fell aside. It was the Jew, capering before 
her, who opened the door. 

On the threshold he made her a grotesque obeisance. 

“You are very beautiful,” he said; “‘come and 
see me at my oflice, 232, Rue du Camille.” 

The very attitude of the man was an insult, but, as 
she lett the room, it was not of the Jew Lorinsky she 
was thinking : what remained in her mind was the cold, | 
implacable hatred in the eyes of the man who had called | 
himself the Baron Fuipo. 


When the girl had left the room the Jew swung round | 
with a snarl. 

“So you would try to rob me through a fraud,” he | 
cried. 

The man who had three names held out his 
hand. 

“ Don’t be a fool!” he replied; “ there is no sugges- 
tion of fraud. You frightened the girl, that’s all! 
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Your manners, let me tell you, would disgrace a hog, 
Lorinsky: I am afraid you do not know how to 
behave in the presence of Royalty. The Princess = 

“Princess! She is no Princess! Do you think I did 
not notice how she looked ashamed when I asked the 
question ? You imagine you are clever, but Lorinsky 
does not lend twenty thousand pounds on such security. 
And,”’—sniggering-——*‘ you wanted fitty thousand at 
first! But now,’ with a swift return to his former 
attitude, ““ you do not get a franc! Understand that ! 
And what 1s more, I shall tell this story to one of the 
mewspapets.....«. = Primcess1*’ 

Baron Fuipo slowly backed the speaker into the 
corner farthest from the door through which the girl 
they were discussing had passed a tew minutes bctore. 

“You don’t appear to realise what you are saying, 
Lorinsky,” he said. 

“Don thr’ was thesncerine answers “we shail see.” 

“1 shall see, scum of a Jew! dow won’t be alive.” 

“Not alive! You threaten me? Ridiculous!” 
But all the same, the goblin-like man had turned whiter 
than the handkerchief which peeped trom the breast- 
pocket of his coat, and his thin legs shook beneath him. 

“On the same day that you give an interview to any 
newspaper, Lorinsky, I shall make it my business to 
kill you. Iswear that. This affair is so important that 
the thought of allowing anyone to interfere with my 
plans is impossible. The young lady you have been 
base enough to insult with your vile tongue is Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Corisande, whom her loyal 
Subjects, including myself, have determined to place 
back upon the throne of Caronia. Do you imagine 
that we shall allow a dog of a Jew to spread a canard 
which, although worthless, would cause trouble? You 

F 
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can keep your money, Lorinsky, but I warn you to b 
careful how you open your mouth once you leave thi 
house. We, in Caronia, have an old custom, un 
pleasant, perhaps, but extremely effective: we slit th 
tongues of lars, so that they shall bear no further fals 
witness. You would not care to have such a thin; 
happen to you, Lorinsky, Lam sure.” 

The wretch, whose misshapen back was against th 
wall, cowered. 

‘““T made a mistake,” he whimpered; “ the lady is : 
Princess, I feel sure... . Can I go now?” 

“Get out!” said the Baron Futpo—and speeded thi 
parting guest with the toe of his boot. 7 


An hour later he was entering the obscurely-situats 
flat which was now his dwelling-place. Sybil Tre 
came out to greet him. 

“Any luck 2” she asked, hesitatingly, after a look: 
his face. | 

“The tool wouldn’t sign Lorinsky’s note,” 
replied. 

She went pale. L 

“Why not? Has she any suspicion?” ij 

“Yes. But she'll have a great deal more soon.” 4 

‘What do you intend to do?” 

“Make her obey me like a trained poodle in t 


_ 


future,” was the savage answer. r 
Sybil Trent seemed about to put another question, b 
then, turning, walked away. id 


Zuberra’s reply had shattered her remaining nerve.. , 


“HAPTER XATI BERYL TAKES A TAXI 


ROM a seat in the Luxembourg Gardens, Beryl viewed 
e world. To the average person, it would have been 
oted a very attractive world, and, in the ordinary way, 

e Imp—to use her own expressive slang—would 
ave said “it looked like a million.” 

Had circumstances been normal, this excessively- 
odern girl, who had astrongly-developed artistic sense 

d appreciation of the beautiful in nature, would have 

n completely happy. As it was she felt extremely 
miserable—ready, in her own terms, “ to flop down and 
howl] at any hour of the day or night.” 

She had come to Paris with such hopes. It would be 
the jolliest lark to have Philip around with her all the 
time: in the romantic atmosphere of Paris, even old 
Phil might be able to break through his habitual reserve 
and let himself go a bit. Of course, she wasn’t stupid 
enough to imagine for a single blessed moment that the 

pottiness ”’? she had for her cousin was ever likely to 
be returned—but, dash it, there had been the remote 
chance that he might unbend a trifle. There was some- 
thing in the air of Paris which appeared to get hold of 
the average male, and, although Phil, from what she 
had always heard, was inclined to be more than a bit 
monkish, once she got him over the Channel... . 

It hadn’t panned out a bit as per her original pro- 
ramme—not one little bit! To begin with, there had 
een that photograph in the Looking-Glass. She sup- 

sed she ought not to have shown it to him, but 
hilip, as a newspaper-man, would have been bound to 

it sooner or later. 
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It was that girl who was responsible. She had hit 
Phil flat from the first moment he had set eyes on her ; 
she had seen him go kind of taut that morning at 
Yolande’s ; and when she had joked about it, he’d been 
snappy—the surest of signs. 

Beautiful—oh, yes, she was beautiful all right: 
pretty enough to start any man raving; but there was 
something extremely fishy about her, all the same. <A 
shop-girl turned Princess. . . . It wasn’t done—except 
on the tilms. 

But poor old Phil had been hit hard. Marvellous 
how a man—ceven such a steady-going old war-horse 
like P.W.—could be bowled over by a pair of eyes, a 
straight nose, and a kissable mouth-—especially when 
the trio belonged to something else ! 

It was to see this girl that Phil had come to Paris, of 
course! She hadn’t thought of it that morning at 
Halt Moon Street. There had been so much itn her young 
life since that visit to Yolande’s that the possibility of 
some other abandoned female snatching the infant 
Philip from beneath her very nose had never occurred 
to her. 

But that one glance she had had of Wendover’s face 
as he looked at the newspaper photograph, was sufh- 
cient: she remembered Yolande’s sen. Old Phil had 
had the same look she recalled sccing on a boxer’s tace 
at Olympia when he received a K.O. 

Philip was not the same from that moment. If 
she hadn’t been so tond of him, she would have been 
hopelessly ‘“‘fed”? before they reached Paris. He 
seemed to retire within himself: he didn’t want to talk, 
eat, smoke, or read: he just sat staring straight in front, 
looking, as she had reminded him, like a stuffed fish. 


“Eat your bun,” he had rejoined sternly. 
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She could have howled—but didn’t. Nofear. If he 
wanted to be muttish over a girl who, whilst she might 
look like an angel, had so much that was “ queer ” about 
her, it was entirely his own funeral. 

This mood had not lasted long, however ; determined 
to save Philip from himself (not to mention the hussy 
who had caused the mischief), she had endeavoured by 
every means possible to distract her cousin’s attention. 

There is always a great deal to do in Paris, and she 
had endeavoured to accomplish it all. Philip had 
submitted more or less agreeably to this whirl of activity ; 
but she had formed the 1dea, which she believed to be 
substantially correct, that he was suffering without too 
much audible protest because he felt it was his duty to 
take her about: lunches at Ciro’s, Delmonico’s, the Café 
de Paris, were followed by dinners and dances at the 
Ritz and other gilded and expensive resorts. In between 
whiles were visits to dressmakers, and even this. ordeal 
Philip did not shirk. Altogether he was perfect in his 
attentions ; but each day she had felt her heart sinking 
lower and lower: her cousin was like a man who had 
gone cold inside. 


“ The Imp ” rose from her sunny seat and shook out 
her brief skirt. (‘‘ No new-fangled swaddling clothes 
for little Beryl! ”’), Something had to be done—and 
she was going to do it. 

She was determined to see this ex-mannequin who 
called herself a Princess, and ascertain what sort of a 
gitl she was. If the creature was worth it she might be 
prepared to sacrifice her own feelings. That would be 
pretty rotten, of course, but dear old Phil must be 
considered before herself. He was the only one who 
counted, 
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She would keep this visit a secret; Philip must never 
know. If he did, he would probably tear his hair. She 
realised from experience that nothing enrages a man 
more than someone else butting in on a love-affair. 

She had this advantage: she knew where the “ Prin- 
cess” lived. That information had been dragged out 
of Philip some nights before whilst they were dining at 
the Ritz. She remembered what she had said: “ Well, 
old lad, if you know where she is, why not ust sail in 
and win? Do your he-man stuff: grab her round the 
neck, draw the lovely creature to you, and hiss in her 
ear: ‘I |-love you, Mandoline ’.” 

The jest, although it had cost her a deal of pain, had 
been received rudely. 

‘Mind your own business, Imp,” Philip had told her 
curtly. 

It seemed so silly for a man to moon about in this 
way, hanging on the brink of things. It wasn’t as 
though Phil was a young fool who couldn’t be trusted 
to know his own mind. Besides, he was a millionaire. 

As this thought occurred, a tresh burst of energy 
possessed her. Now she fancied she could see through 
the scheme: this girl must be after old Phil’s money. 
A Princess! Probably worth about fourpence. . 
Pretty sure to snare most men, she granted—but Phil 
didn’t come in that category: he was the pick of the 
basket. 

Well, she would see her. 

Hailing a taxi, she got in and gave the address of 
the Comtesse Lépiney. 


CHAPTER EA. OM ESSE 
XXIII HESiTATES 


“JT REPRESENT The Messenger of London,” Beryl stated. 
The invention had flashed into her mind at the moment 
of dismissing the taxi; “and I have called to sce the 
Princess Corisande. Would it be possible for Her 
Royal Highness to grant me a short interview?” 
Whether this enormously fat woman into whose 
presence she had been shown would “ fall for it,” 
she did not know, but the bluff had been worth trying : 
it would probably, she decided, have been impossible 
for her to get to see the girl in the ordinary way. 

She saw the woman frown. 

“The Princess is rather indisposed to-day,” she 
replied. 

The Imp persisted. 

‘But I have come with a special message for Her 
Royal Highness from the owner of The Messenger, Mr. 
Philip Wendover.” 

Some of the doubt went out of the heavy face of 
the Comtesse. 

“Tf you are from Mr. Wendover, ’’ she answered. 
Yet some hesitation remained. The woman was 
afraid of something, Beryl concluded. What could it 
be? “T shall be pleased to give any message from 
Mr. Wendover to the Princess,” she added. 

The visitor shook her head. 

‘“ Sorry, Comtesse,” she replied decisively, ‘ but 
that’s impossible. My strict instruction from Mr. 
Wendover—I mean, my employer: didn’t I tell you I 
was a reporter on The Messenger 2-—-was to see Her Royal 
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Highness personally. I only want ten minutes with 
her,” she pleaded. 

The Comtesse considered. 

“We are not anxious to have anything further pub- 
lished—at any rate, for the present. You can readily 
see, Miss 

“Trentham.” 

““_-Miss Trentham, that the position is one of 
extreme difficulty. The supporters of the Princess, 
amongst whom [ enjoy the privilege and honour of 
numbering myself, are arranging to try to place the 
Princess back on the throne of Caronia—-already a fund 
has been started for that purpose—this 15 1n the strictest 
confidence, of course,” she added quickly. 

‘“*T shall respect it, Comtesse—I shan’t print a word.” 

“Thank you.’ Mille Lépiney was teeling more 
certain of her caller now: this girl was a lady. She 
must receive a good salary to be able to dress in such a 





manner. 
“Now that the identity of the Princess has been 
definitely established —did you ever hear of such a 


po? 





romantic story 

“Never!” broke in the listener. 

“As I was saving,” continucd the Comtesse, “ now 
that the identity of the Princess has been definitely 
established, we have to be caretul what information 
gets into the papers, because news of her being dis- 
covered has drawn many of her enemies—the revolu- 
tionarics, you know—to Paris.” 

“If that 1s so,”” commented the supposed girl-reporter 
shrewdly, “ do you think it wise that Her Royal Highness 
should be kept in this apartment 2? I mean, ought she 
not to be taken to a place where she could be properly 


1! > 


guarded 2? Why, anyone could get in here! 
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‘‘ Arrangements are being made,” was the evasive 
reply. Mullie was wondering if she would be doing 
nghtin allowing this callertosee the Princess. Charles 
Chappelle had said that 1t would be better tor the latter 
to be kept in the strictest seclusion. 

Beryl rose. She had been watching and had seen 
the doubt return to the woman’s tace. 

“Ny time is short,’ she said decisively, “ please take 
me to Her Royal [livhness, Comtesse. Mr. Wendover 
is Waiting tor meat the Mlcuriee,” 

“Do not think me inquisitive, Miss Trentham, but if 
this message 1s so urgent may Lask why Mr. Wendover 
did net come toodeliver it hrmself- 2” 

“He was too busy. You surely do not doubt my 
word 7” 

‘No, but there was a further hesitation, “I 
have already told you the Princess 1s indisposed.” 

The woman’s manner made Beryl! fecl trantic—she 
was not accustomed to having her wishes thwarted ; 





besides, now that the zeal to do good was burning so 
hercely, she had to see the thing through. 

“What I have to say,” she countered, “1s very 
important. Mr. Wendover will be extremely dis- 
appointed if Io po away without having seen the 
Princess.” 

The Comtesse stood for a few moments in deep con- 
templation. 

“Very well,” she said at length; “ you can have five 
minutes with Her Royal Highness.” 

“PP iOne-e 

“Why do you wish to see the Princess alone 2” 

“* Because—haven’t I already told you ?—the matter 
is a private one between her and Mr. Wendover, my 
employer.” 
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Another brief pause, and then the woman came to 
her decision. 

“Please come with me,” she said. 

Beryl was conducted into a wide corridor. Her 
guide stopped outside a door and knocked. 

“Wait here,’ she instructed before entering the 
room. 

Within a couple of minutes, she returned. 

“Her Roval Highness has kindly consented to see 
you, Miss Trentham, but I cannot allow you more than 
five minutes. The Princess 1s not too well. I must 
ask you, therefore, to say nothing which would agitate 
her. You promise 2’ 

‘Or course.” 

From the moment she saw the girl, Beryl knew her 
to be the former mannequin of Yolande’s, and it was as 
the latter, and not as the Princess Corisande of Caronia, 
that she regarded her. But the Comtesse Lépiney could 
have tound no possible fault with her manner of greeting. 

“Tt as extremely kind of Your Roval Highness to sce 
me; She bégan= ~ lhave come as a inend of Miry Philip 
Wendover.” 

The wirl came forward and looked intently into her 


face, 
“ Philp Wendover,” she repeated; “SI seem to 
remember that name... . Can you describe him?” 


The tone was sad and in keeping with the shadowed 
eyes that reflected, to Beryl’s surprise, a mood of tragic 
hopelessness. 

She comphed with the request. 

‘“Yes,”’—animation lit up the pale features—‘“‘ Mr. 
Wendover came to see me himsclt some days ago. I 
remember... but, oh . . . don’t think me stupid,” 


she added quickly; ‘“‘you see, I have been ill— 
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something has happened to my memory. Sometimes 
it all seems so hopeless . . . but please sit down.” 

Beryl, as she stepped to the chair indicated, knew 
the other to be speaking the truth. Princess or not, 
this girl was an entirely ditferent being from the radiant 
creature who had paraded as a mannequin on the day 
she had bought those dance frocks at Yolande’s. Apart 
from the droop ot her lips and the shadows beneath her 
eyes, she had a general air of distress. She began to 
teel her sympathy going out to her. 

“ Tell-me, why have vou-come ?”’ 

Now that she was faced with her task, Beryl realised 
how embarrassingly dithcult it was to fulfil the object 
she had in mind. Could she tell this girl that Philip 
was in love with her? And that he was eating out his 
heart because ot this love ? 

She compromised. 

“Tam Mr. Wendover’s cousin,” she said, “ staying 
here with him in Parts. He mentioned to me that you 
had been il, and I called to sce how you were. You 
are getting better, Princess ?” 

The sadness of the other’s eyes gave her a tresh pang. 

“T don’t know. . . . Sometimes I think I am, and 
then ” The speaker turned tmpulsively, holding 
out her hands. “1 want a tricnd—will you be my 
triend ?”’ 

The appeal in its childish simplicity was movingly 
pathetic. Although this girl was her rival, although she 
had supplanted her—unconsciously, of course—yct she 
was forced to take those slim hands and give them a 
reassuring pressure. 

“ Of course I'll be your friend, Princess—but, surely ? 
—I mean, you have already so many friends.” 

“T have none—no, that is not right: the Comtesse 
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is my friend, but—oh, forgive me, I scarcely know what 
I’m saying. I am so confused all the time... my 
heads = 4" 

“You poor dear,” said Beryl. She rose and put 
both arms round the sobbing girl. ‘“‘ What is the 
trouble 2? Tell me, Princess | ”’ 

Her new friend shuddered. 

“Don’t call me that,”’ she replied. 

“But Your Royal Highness———”’ 

“Northat! Tam nota Princess! It 1s all a mistake 
—a horrible mistake!” 

It The Imp had really been the newspaper reporter 
she had represented herself to be to the Comtesse, she 
could not have experienced a more lively sense of 
excitement than that which thrilled her. Now that she 
had been vouchsated a glimpse, she must Jearn all the 
truth. Whata story to tell Philip! 

“ But you're yoking,”” she said; “all the world ts 
calling you the believed long-lost Princess Corisande of 
Caronia 1” 

The lovely body in her arms was convulsed by a 
second shudder. 

“Its wrong! J can’t remember... but I know 
it’s wrong. And this morning they wanted me to sign 
apaper. I refused.” 

Beryl felt the excitement she tmayined a detective 
must experience when investivating a mystery. 

“ What was in the paper ?”’ 

‘IT domt know, but it had to do with money. A 
great deal of money—twenty thousand pounds.” 

‘Perhaps the money was yours already.” 

‘No, there was a Jew, a horrible-looking man, who 
Was a mixture of a dwart and a clown; he was to have 
provided it. . . . He came to sce 1f ] was a real Princess, 
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he said, and when I refused to sign the paper, he became 
angry.” 

The Imp was young, but she was very shrewd. There 
was some underhanded scheming going on here; the 
girl’s manner was too convincing not to be believed. 

“Did the Comtesse Lépiney know about this 2”? she 
asked. 

“No, I don’t think so. It was the man who calls 
himself the Baron Fuipo, but I don’t believe he is a 
real Baron. And there is a woman—-l haven't seen her 
lately—but I don’t trust her. . 2... I’m afraid of her— 
and that man. “ 

“You ncedn’t be afraid of them any longer, my dear ; 
I will go straight back to the hotel and tell Mr. Wend- 
over. Tle is your triend; he 1s—” a gulp, and it was 
done—" in love with you, Venetia.” 

“ Venetia!’ The girl sat up and stared hard at her. 

“Why do vou call me that 2?” she demanded. 

“ Because I remember you in London. You were at 
Yolande’s in Dover Street. 1 called there one day with 
Mr. Wendover to buy some frocks; you were the 
mannequin. Madame Yolande called you ° Venetia’ 
—I thought at the time what a charming namc it was 
and how it suited you. Don’t you remember ? ”’ 

Something of the intensity died out of the other girl’s 
face. 

“Yes,” she replied; “Sand now they say I am a 
Princess. They want me to sign papers.... Tm 
beginning to be trightencd, terrified.” 

Beryl attempted to soothe her. Indced, she was 
filled with pity. This beautiful, but untortunate girl 
had become enmeshed, it was now clear to her, in some 
conspiracy : she was being used as a pawn. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “1 have promised to be 


« 
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your friend. Directly Mr. Wendover hears about this 
he will take you away.” 

“Will he 2” 

Still childlike in her simplicity, the pathos of the 
situation seemed to Beryl! unbearable. 

“Of course he will,” she said stoutly. 

Unseen by either, the door on the other side of the 


room opened noiselessly. 
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Ir seemed to Sybil Trent that they were always quarrelling 
now. She was always saying the wrong thing, and 
Charles was always misunderstanding her. 

He was stridently angry once again. 

“You know what I wanted with that Trentham girl,” 
he said; ‘‘ what have you done ?” 

“Nothing. I haven’t had a chance. ... Charles, 
why are you going on with this thing Everything ts 
against you—lI feel sure of that—and it’s bound to end 


? 


in failure.’ 
H{le glowered down at her as she sat in the chair. 
“This is the last ttme I shall speak to you, Sybil,” 
he said in a suppressed tone of vicious rage; “ you 
make me tired with your whimperings. Is the thing 
bound to fail just because the girl took fright through 
Lorinsky’s stupid mistake? I tell you, ’'m going to 
get at least a quarter-of-a-million out of it. Sostop your 
crying. Look here,’ he added, ‘“‘1f you’re so afraid, 
clear out—get out altogether. Understand? Tm 
getting sick of the sight of you: you give me the 
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creeps. Where’s your pluck? Where’s the spirit you 
used to have ?” 

She was afraid to tell him that the last few weeks had 
seen her nerve completely crack, although this must 
have been plain to him. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Charles,” she pleaded ; 
“it’s of you I think.” One glance at his face, and she 
hurried on: “ There was a man outside watching the 
Hat to-day ; that’s why I am so afraid.” 

Zuberra stitfened like a man expecting a blow. He 
became instantly on the alert—and the detensive. 

“ What kind of a man?” he demanded. 

“He looked Itke a detective.” 

He gave thought to the reply, but then, seemingly 
impatient, pushed on. 

“You've lost your nerve, I tell you; you’re seeing 
things that don’t exist.” 

“TI saw that man clearly enough, Charles.’ 

~ Desctibe: him.” 

“Tt is difficult. Iie had a felt hat pulled down over 
his eyes, and was dressed in dark clothes—there was 
nothing very distinguishing about him; but I felt 
directly that he was connected with the police. I 
Should know... .” 

* Yes, you should. How long was he outside ? ” 

“He waited tor nearly an hour. That ought to con- 
vince you, Charles.” 

He would have struck her had she not guessed his 
intention and backed away. 

“What should a detective want to watch this flat 
tor? The police have nothing on me. As you know, 
I have always been too clever for them.” 

The reply came in a cracked whisper. 


** What—about—Vanellh ¢ ”’ 


b 


b] 
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“Vanellil’? He mouthed the word with scorn. 
“Vanelli was a hunted rat. The police wouldn’t 
bother... . Why, they were looking for him them- 
selves |” 

To Sybil Trent the reply was unconvincing. She 
knew, moreover, that Zuberra was not telling her the 
truth—that he was trying to put her off. 

She had to ask another question. 

“What—what happened to it? Did Giraud 

Zuberra was not a man to experience fear, but he was 
afraid now. He was afraid because this woman had 
weakened, and when a woman with whom onc has 
worked on many crimes weakens, there is usually only 
one result—disaster. 

Hie had to pacity her somehow. 

“Naturally,” he lied; *‘ Giraud owes a lot to me.” 
This talk had made him impaticnt. Ile was cager to 
be off. “ You’d better keep indoors if you’re so 
afraid,” he said contemptuously, walking to the 
door. 

“Where are you going 7”? Hier lips were trembling. 
A terrible position this woman was tn—how terrible 
she herselt only knew. Hlesitating between two courses, 
she did not know which caused her the more dread— 
the prospect of leaving Zuberra, or ot the man turning 
on her in such fury that murder might result. 

“To Millie’s. Dm going to torce that girl to sign 
another note.” 

Sybil rushed towards him. 

“No, not that! Charles, I hate suggesting 1t—but, 
borrow some money from Millic. She'd let you have 
it, and—it would be safer—much safer.”’ 

He gave the matter consideration. 

“Pll see,”’ he said curtly. 


>» 
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Pushing her back into the room, he slammed the 
door behind him, and was gone. 


The Comtesse Lépiney received him with a welcoming 
smile. 

“Oh, Charles,” she said, “ Pve had such a bright 
idea. What about starting a fund amongst the Americans 
here in Paris for the purpose of placing that dear girl, 
Corisande, back upon the throne ? Is it possible P” 

“What, the fund? Oh, that’s possible enough,” 
he assured her with a smile; ‘“‘ but gaining back the 
throne of Caronia 1s quite another matter.” 

“But what excitement! J was awake all last night 
thinking about it. It would be a worthy finish to the 
most romantic story of this century.” 

“Yes.” The smile had now disappeared. “It 
would be a worthy finish, as you say. But most of the 
American residents in Paris are poor, aren’t they 2” 

“Some are quite rich,” she hastened to inform him ; 
‘and I would start the tund with £20,000.” 

“You would! That’s darling of you!’ Tle ap- 
peared to ponder tor a few moments. 

“Yes, we shall want moncy, Millic. I went to the 
Bank—the Crédit Lyonnais, you know— to-day, and 
the manager was polite enough, but 1 knew trom his 
manner that they did not intend to part with a penny.” 

‘’ Have you any idea how much there ts in the bank ? ” 

“ The equivalent of nearly three million English 
pounds. That’s apart altogether from the jewels, of 
course, which should be worth at least another half a 
mullion.”’ 

And the manager was adamant ? 

“Very adamant. In fact, he was a difficult brute 
altogether, in spite of his politeness. He appearcd very 


¢ 
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interested in what he termed the ‘ highly romantic story 
about the lost Princess ’—but when it came to parting 
with any of the money that was another question. 
There is no doubt but what we shall have to fight the 
thing out in the courts; and that, as you know, Mille, 
will require a great deal of money. Until we have a 
sufficient sum, no further steps can be taken.” 

*“T shall be willing to back any action you may care 
to take, Charles.” 

He almost embraced her, but drew back at the last 
moment. The Comtesse Lépiney might be a large- 
hearted woman, but she was not the type around whom 
one threw one’s arms. 

“You are the most generous woman alive, Millie,” 
he said; “it Corisande ever does regain the throne of 
her country she will owe it entirely to you.”’ 

“Nonsense! You have been her greatest friend. 
Besides, I love the child. But———”’ 

He took up her point instantly. 

““ How is she to-day ?” 

Pm worried about her condition, Charles. Mar- 
quand and tne others do not seem to understand her case 
atall. DPmatraid she ts sickening for something serious.” 

‘But surely a specialist hke Marquand would be able 
to diagnose if there was anything obscure ? ”’ 

““ He came to-day, and was still puzzled. Of course, 
these doctors do not speak their minds, but I formed my 
own conclusions - 

““ We must have patience.” ‘ 

The Comtesse shook her head. 

**I seem to have lost faith in doctors,” she said, “I 
do wish the girl would improve. She seems so melan- 
choly—oh, by the way, 1 hope you won’t be cross with 
me ie 
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“Cross with you? Impossible, Millie!” 

“A girl reporter called a short time ago from Wend- 
over’s paper in London, The Messenger. 1 hesitated 
whether I should allow her to see the Princess, but she 
was SO insistent; she said she had a personal message 
from Mr. Wendover and that it had to be delivered to 
the Princess privately.” 

He was successful in checking his anger. 

“Where ts this girl now ?” 

“In the Princess’ room. I only allowed her five 
minutes and should have fetched her if you had 
not arrived. ll go now.” 

He touched her arm. 

“ Don’t trouble, Millie—Tll sce her myselt.” 


Beryl wondered why the girl had stifled a cry until 
she turned round herself. Then she saw that a man 
had entered from a door on the other side of the room. 

He had a distinguished bearing, and was quite good- 
looking, but there was something about him which was 
not satisfactory. 

“Who is he ? ” she whispered. 

“He calls himself the Baron Fuipo,” was the reply. 
The gir] might have said more had not the man, by this 
time, reached the centre of the room where they were 
Standing. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. ‘‘ The Comtesse tells me 
that a reporter fromthenewspaper, Je Messenger, is here.” 

“Yes. I came to interview the Princess.” 

‘Her Royal Highness, I regret to say,” returned the 
man, “‘is not in her usual good health. I am Baron 
Fuipo, her chamberlain, and I am attending to all her 
affairs. Is there anything in particular you wish to 
know ?” 
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Beryl was completely nonplussed for a moment. Her 
common sense told her from the girl’s manner that this 
man was an encmy—but she did not see what she could 
do about it on her own. If only old Phil was there | 
He’d soon put this effusive bloke in his place. 

Perhaps it was because her mind was so full of her 
cousin that she mentioned his name. 

“Mr. Wendover, who sent me, is anxious about 
the Princess’s health,’ she said; ‘‘I came here to see for 
myself how Her Roval Highness was.” 

“Indeed!” There was a sneer on the speaker’s lips. 

It was that sneer which made Beryl lose her caution. 
Naturally high-spirited, and, after the talk she had just 
had, full of sympathy for the girl, the man’s attitude 
became infuriating. 

You say vou are the Princess’ chamberlain ?”’ she 
inquired stitHy. 

“Tam the Baron Fuipo, formerly aide-de-camp to 
the late Emperor Charles VII of Caronia,” was the 
high-soundine reply; “I had the honour to discover 
the Princess in |.ondon, and am now engaged in safe- 
guarding her interests.” 

“Is that so?” In her excitement Bery! had gone 
once more to the movies, and was giving a creditable 
imitation of a well-known screen comedian. The 
comment was slangy, but effective. 

“ T must ask you not to be impertinent,” said the man. 

“Impertinent!’? The Imp tossed her head. This 
was a new expericncc, and she resented 1t. 

“T think it’s you who’s being impertinent,” she 
replied; “only ‘impertinent’ is perhaps not the word. 
I came here imagining there might be something crooked 
going on—and now I’m absolutely sure there is! ”’ 

“TI don’t understand,” was the stiff response. The 
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Baron Fuipo was very much on his dignity. His face 
was a frozen mask. ‘“‘I demand some explanation of 
that extraordinary statement.” 

“That’s easily done. Instead of the Princess,” 
indicating the other girl, who seemed on the brink of a 
collapse, ‘* being happy and contented at the thought of 
regaining her proper status, I find a_ nerve-racked 
creature who trembles at every sound. The Pritscess— 
not that she is a Princess, of course—”’ hastily correcting 
herselt- 

“You are mad, young woman,’ 
Baron. 

“Not a bit of it! DVm no more mad than you’re a 
Baron.” The Imp was now fully in her stride. She 
had mistrusted this man on sight, in spite of his fine 
bearing, and, although he was proving a good actor, 
she was convinced that, instead of being a_ social 
dignitary, he was really the villian behind the scenes, 
and responsible for that poor kid’s condition. 

The spirited conversation was interrupted. 

Through the door opening on to the corridor 
came the unwicldy figure of the Comtesse. She looked 
at the company in a startled manner, for even to 
her trusting eyes there seemed to be something very 
wrong. 

“Oh, Comtesse,” said the man known to her as 
Charles Chappelle, “‘ one moment, please. Excuse me.”’ 
He bowed to Beryl. 

“Take your time; Vve got my job here.” The 
speaker went to the other girl and put an arm round 
her waist. 

“ Don’t worry, my dear,” she said; “I’m going to 
get you out of this. It’s all wrong—lI can see that. 
There’s something very fishy about that fellow. Baron ! 
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said the indignant 
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He’s a crook, isn’t he ?”? —lowering her voice to the 
faintest whisper. 

“1 don’t know—but I don’t trust him.” 

“TI shouldn’t think you did!  He’s got nasty 
eyes... . Whit about the woman?” 

“She’s been a good friend to me,’ 
**T think she can be trusted.” 

“I’m not so sure, but she shall have the benefit of 
the doubt, if you like. JI wonder what they’re whisper- 
ing about 2? I think Pll risk it now.” 

But before Beryl could lead the other girl away, 
the Comtesse had approached. 

““ Princess,” she said, “‘ the dressmakers have arrived. 
We must not keep them waiting.” 

The Imp issued a challenge. 

“Tm not going to allow her out of my sight. And 
she’s going to lcave this place straight away.” 

The Baron Fuipo, fury in his face, stepped up to her. 


? 


was the reply ; 
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DerectivE-INspecToR LoMAx fumed. 

“Then Vl see Mademoiselle Trentham,” he 
said, 

The hotel official made an apologetic gesture with his 
hands. 

“TI regret to say, Monsieur, that Mademoiselle Trent- 
ham is not at present in the hotel.” He might have 
added more, but discretion was invariably the guiding 
star of M. Beaurepaire. 
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“ When will Monsieur Wendover be back ?—do you 
know that °””’ persisted Lomax. 

The manager of the Hotel Meurice shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Who can tell, monsieur P—sometimes he dines at 
the hotel; sometimes we do not see him all day. He 
is very busy, Monsieur Wendover.” 

One’s patience can be tried by a long and tiring 
journey. What was more, Lomax, ever since he had 
left London, had been troubled with an annoving form 
of neuralgia. Consequently, he had arrived at his 
destination in a bad mood. To receive a disappoint- 
ment—-even such a small one as not to be greeted by 
his friend at the station—whilst in this state of mind, 
was trying to the nerves. 

“ Thanks, monsicur,”” he said somewhat curtly, and 
followed the porter to the lift. 

A warm bath and a change of linen did something te 
allay the pain in his face, and it was in a more contented 
mood that he went downstairs. In the corner of the 
smoking room he lit a cigar and, having left a message 
for Wendover, decided to give the newspaper-owner 
another half an hour before he went 1n to a latish dinner. 

It was only natural that he should reflect upon the 
cause which had brought him to Paris. The insistence 
ot that red-headed girl—what was her name? Susy 
something or other P—had coincided curiously with his 
Original intention to cross to the French capital. In 
any other circumstances the story which that Cockney 
seamstress had told would have seemed extravagantly 
Imaginative, but he was never able to forget for a single 
moment that the man in the case was Charles Zuberra. 

Besides, there was an added incentive: not even the 
favaging neuralgia on the way across had been able to 
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delete from his mind the picture of Beryl Trentham a: 
he had last seen her sitting in that Bentley. He would 
have to go slow, of course, but even if he was defeated 
with heavy loss he intended to have a shot. Damn it, 
the girl could only turn him down! His salary at the 
Yard, from Beryl Trentham’s point of view, was no 
doubt negligible ; but it did not seem so meagre when 
added to his {600 a year private means. He recalled a 
line from some poet or other: “‘ Better a dinner with 
herbs Oh, he’d got it mixed up, but, anyway, 
what the fellow had really meant was that love, even 
with poverty, was better than riches without affection. 

Quite suddenly—-and so unexpectedly that the very 
dignified Prenchman in the next chair glared as though 
he had received a personal aftfront—Lomax laughed. 
The incongruity of the situation had struck with irre- 
sistible force. What had he—a policeman whose job 
it was to capture criminals—to do with Love? And 
especially when the particular girl was associated with 
an Anti-man Society ¢ 

Before his merriment had died away he heard his 
name called. Glancing up, he saw Wendover—a 
Wendover who looked as though he had aged ten 
years since he last saw him not much more than a week 
betore. 

“ Hullo, Lomax,” the proprietor of The Messenger said 
wearily in greeting ; “ sorry I couldn’t get to the station. 
But I knew you’d understand.” 

“You're looking rotten,” was the candid reply ; 
““what’s been happening here? Seen Zuberra by any 
chance ?”’ 

““T have—damn him! 1 believe he’s responsible,” 
were the hastily-added words. 

“For what?” inquired the detective-inspector 
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sharply. It was entirely characteristic of Charles 
Zuberra that he should be up to some devilry or other, 
but the other’s manner betokened that what had 
occurred was serious. 

Wendover’s answer was like a bombshell. 

“ Beryl’s disappeared.” 

“Miss Trentham ? ” 

“*'Yes—my cousin.” 

“When?” Lomax was not, in the general sense, a 
serious-minded man, but he realised now that Fate was 
moving in this affair. It was Fate which had sent that 
red-haired girl to Scotland Yard with her story. 

““ Yesterday—some time.”’ 

“You'd better tell me all you know, Wendover.” 
He ground his cigar, for which he had no further use—it 
seemed utterly callous to smoke—in the bottom of the 
nearest ash-tray, and touched his companion on the 
shoulder. 

“We'll get over to that corner,” he said, pointing. 

The words caused the frown on Wendover’s face to 
deepen. It was a hagegard-looking man who narrated 
what little he knew. 

‘“ Beryl and I had breakfast together, as usual, yester- 
day morning,” he said; ‘“‘atterwards, I went down to 
the Paris office of The Messenger in the Rue Scribe. I 
offered to take Beryl with me, but she said she wanted a 
morning on her own. She was going into the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, as it was such a beautiful day. We 
parted, and—I haven’t seen anything of her since. I’m 
terribly worried, old man; not that anything could 
possibly have—why don’t you say something ?” he 
demanded quickly; “you don’t think anything has 
happened to her, do you?” 

“Steady, old chap!” Wendover was on edge; he 
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had to calm him. ‘‘ Of course, nothing has happened.” 
He tried to make what he belicved was a lie sound con- 
vincing. ‘“‘ Has Miss Trentham many friends in Paris ? ” 

“Only a few, to my knowledge. Ive rung up 
everyone I can think of. None of them has seen her, 
The thing is a complete mystery.” 

Lomax, to whom a possible solution had already 
presented itself, asked a question. 

“When did you see Zuberra last? And what 
happened ¢” 

“Good God!” cried Wendover, “do you think 
that swine has anything to do with The Imp?” 

“The thought had evidently crossed your own mind, 
judging from what you muttered to yourself just now. 
Tell me, when did you see Zuberra last ¢”’ 

“<The day before yesterday.” 

“Where ? ” 

“At the apartment of the Comtesse Lépiney in the 
Rue Daunau.”’ 

"SW HOvissshe:?”” 

“An American—widow ot a French nobleman who 
died a few years ago. Enormous woman. Very 
popular with visiting Americans. Prominent Society 
hostess, too. She’s taken up the girl Lomax noticed 
he winced a httle—‘‘ who calls herselt the missing 
Princess Corisande of Caronia.”’ 

“Now we’re getting somewhere! Zuberra was 
theré, eh?” 

** Yes—under the name of Chappelle.’ 

“ His latest alias. You remember he had the damned 
gall to call himself ‘ Chappelle’ that night at the Mid- 
night Cabaret. Zuberra——” 

“To hell with Zuberra!’’? was the stormy interrup- 
tion; “ what I have to do is to find The Imp.” 
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** And, with your permission, I intend to help you,” 
was the unrufHled reply. Intensely worried as he was, 
Lomax did not allow his feelings to betray him. He 
had a duty to his friend. “‘ Just a little more patience, 
old chap,” he continued; “ believe me, I have a very 
definite purpose in asking these questions. You met 
Zuberra, you say, at the Comtesse Lépiney’s? What 
happened ? ” 

“We had a row—it amounted to that. He tried to 
humbug me into believing that the girl I knew 
had been a mannequin at Yolande’s in Dover Street was 
a Princess. I showed him, I suppose, that I didn’t 
believe it. He wanted me to publish a story in The 
Messenger giving corroboration to hts statement, and I 
told him I should require more proof.” 

‘ Naturally, after what I had told you about the man. 
There are a great many other things I should like to 
hear in that connection, but they must wait for the 
moment. We have to concentrate on Miss Trentham 
and why she has disappeared. There’s only this I want 
to know now: did Zuberra, by his attitude, indicate 
any animosity towards you?” 

“ Apart from him possibly knowing me as being a 
friend of yours, you mean ? ” 

‘“ Yes—although that fact would give him sufficient 
Cause, of course.”’ 

“Oh, yes, he showed he hated me right enough,” 
replied Wendover. 

“ That’s good enough—we’ll get on down to the 
Sureté.”” 

Wendover’s voice was unsteady as he asked: “ Sup- 
pose Zuberra das got hold of Beryl, what will he do?” 

“ We mustn’t think of that, old man—not yet awhile, 
at any rate. Time enough later on.” 
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“Oh, my God!” muttered Wendover. 

“You haven’t said anything at the hotel ? ” 

“TI believe they know.” 

“Of course.” Lomax made the acknowledgment 
with a short nod. 

“Why 2”? demanded Wendover. 

“Oh, nothing.” It was an evasive reply, but Wend- 
over allowed it to pass, and followed Lomax’s example 
by rising. 

“Well have dinner when we get back,” said the 
detective-inspector. 

“Tve eaten nothing all day. The kid was in my 
charge, you sce. What I shall tell her mother a 

“Pull yoursclt together! The worst is a long way 
ahead. She may have lost her memory—or, there’s a 
dozen other things possible.” 

But the only reply he received was a groan. 

The taxi took them swittly to the head-quarters of the 
Paris police. During the journey, Lomax said: “ Pve 
a pal at the Sureté—a fellow called Jalabert. He’s 
something of a wonder as a detective, and he knows 
every inch of Paris. That’s the man whose name I 
scribbled on the picce of paper I gave you. You 
haven’t got in touch with him yet, I suppose ? ” 

“To tell you the truth,” confessed Wendover; “I 
lost the paper, and forgot the name.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter; I'll be seeing him myself 
now. He’s just the man to help us in a case like 
this.” 

But when an inquiry was made, the callers were 
informed that Inspector Valentin Jalabert was not in 
Paris. The official giving the information was inclined 
to be reticent until he became assured of Lomax’s 
identity. Even then he was not eloquent, contenting 
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himself by saying that M. Jalabert had been called away 
to Marseilles. 

“When will he be back?” asked Lomax; whilst 
Wendover fumed impatiently. 

‘“‘Tt is impossible to say, Monsieur Lomax.” 

“Well, I appeal for your help. I want the next best 
man to Jalabert that you can spare.” 

The official opened his eyes. 

‘“¢ A serious matter ? ”’ he asked. 

““ Very serious—a cousin of my friend here, Monsieur 
Philip Wendover, the owner of the great London 
newspaper, Ie Messenger it 

“J know it well,” said the official, with a change of 
manner. 

“J was about to say,’ continued Lomax, “ that 
Mademoiselle Trentham, the cousin of my triend here, 
has disappeared from the [Hotel Meurice.” 

’ Since when 2" 

ee esterday.” 

The Police ofhcial lost his former stiffness. 

“You may call on all our resources, my dear con- 
frére,” he said ; “* give me what information is possible.” 

When Wendover had supplied the scanty details, he 
put a leading question. 

“What do you think has happened, monsieur ?”’ he 
asked, 

The reply was disconcerting. 

“So many things can happen in Paris; but we will 
do our best.” 

“I know you will,” said Lomax. 

“And now,” continued the official, ending that part 
of the conversation, ‘‘I shall be thankful to hear any 
ideas you may possess on the subject.” 
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CHAPTER THE ROOM WITH THE 
X XVI SLOPING ROOF 


BeryL awoke with the feeling that she had passed 
through a nightmare—but the nightmare persisted, 

This room—what was it? She had never seen it 
before; of that she was sure. It was long and narrow, 
and had a sloping roof. It scemed high up. She 
knew: It was an attic. 

An attic! But in what house? It certainly could 
not belong to the Meurice; the contrast between this 
garret and her magnificent room at the Paris luxury 
hotel was so startling that it gave her a sense of fear. 

This became considerably strengthened the next 
moment. Fully conscious by now, she saw that she was 
a prisoner: both her legs and wrists were tied so tightly 
that she could not move. The most she could hope 
for, she discovered, was to roll off the small camp bed 
on which she had been placed on to the carpeted floor. 
One look at the floor—and she decided against the 
scheme. 

Why a prisoner? Then she remembered. That 
terrible and almost incredible scene lived again in her 
mind. She was back in the apartment of the Comtesse 
Lépiney. The latter had just come into the room and 
had interrupted the spirited talk she was having with 
the man who called himself the Baron Tuipo—that 
impostor she had been able to see through so quickly. 
The Baron, after a whispered consultation with the Com- 
tesse, had joined her and the girl he wanted the world 
to believe was a Princess. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he had stated, “‘ you heard 
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what the Comtesse said—the dressmakers have arrived. 
You can leave this lady sately with me.” 

In spite of her former manner, Venetia had obeyed 
the man. It seemed that she was so afraid of him 
that any suggestion of resistance was yone. 

“ Please wait here—I won’t be long,” the girl had 
said, 

She had intended to remain, because she was going to 
sce this thing through ; but, atter waiting until the door 
had closed, the man had turned to her savagely. There 
had been tury in his tace betore, but now he seemed 
almost mad with rave. 

“Tt will give me,” he satd, “* great pleasure to attend 
to you, Miss Trentham. You appear to have certain 
suspicions—Wwould you kindly name them ?’ 

“eM hyeshould I tell you?” 

‘ Because I wish you to.”’ 

“YT don’t consider that an adequate reason.” She did 
not take her eves off the man’s tace; she wished to 
read his mind. That he was contemplating some 
treacherous act, she felt certain. 

fle made a sudden step torward. 

“ But IT beseech you, Miss Trentham His 
words were bitten off suddenly, tor action now took the 
place of speech. His hands were out-thrust to close 
about her mouth. In one of them was a pad recking 
of some powerful drug. She had wanted to shout, but 
could not. She had endeavoured to struggle, but here 
again she had been powerless. 

dtter that—blackness. 





And this was the sequel—to wake up in a strange, 
unknown room, a prisoner ! 
The Imp was a true representative of modern 
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youth. This meant that she possessed the qualities of 
courage and indifference to danger so characteristic of 
the present younger generation. But, although she was 
determined not to give way to that sense of panic which 
at first had threatened to overwhelm her, she knew she 
would need all her strenyth of will in order to face this 
situation with the calmness it demanded. 

It did not require much probing to yet at the truth: 
she had been treated in that brutal manner and brought 
to this place because her assailant, the man at the back 
of the conspiracy centring round the ex-mannequin, 
realised that she would be a dangerous witness against 
him. He had resolved to keep her away trom Philip 
Wendover, and had not scruplhd about the means he 
uscd. 

It was typical of Beryl that, in this extremity, she 
should think not so much ot herselt, but ot her cousin. 
What a shock tor poor old Phil! The girl he loved to 
be in the hands of crooks ! 

Perhaps he had already had some idea of the situation 
—that was why he had been mooning about so listlessly 
during the past tew days; but then, if he'd got this 
nouon, why the deuce hadn’t he taken some kind ot 
action ? 

Oh, she couldn’t worry about problems now. Her 
job was to get out and back to Philas quickly as possible. 
She was willing to bet that, atter her testumony, he would 
be guick enough to do something. 

But resolution was one thing, and the ability to carry 
out her idea quite another. She soon proved this, for 
endeavouring to wriggle her hands tree trom the leather 
thongs which bound them, she tound they were tied so 
tightly that any movement badly chated the skin. 

Five minutes’ struggling in this respect only made 
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her condition worse: the bonds had not given in tne 
sughtest, and blood was now oozing trom the lacerated 
wrists. 

In this critical moment it was not the axiom of the 
G.O.Gs that The Imp repeated to herself; instead, it 
was the favourite saying of her soldier brother: “* Stick 
i the Bufis }? which kept-her cong, 

Presently she laid her head back on the hard pillow 
and reflected as follows: If you did but know it, you’re 
pretty lucky!) Here you are, right bang in the centre 
of the enemy, and all you’ve got to do is to hang about 
and watch tor developments. Sooner or later you'll 
get a chance to get clear, and when you do, you'll have 
a bagful of information.” 


In a room below two men were talking. 

“ Don’t be a tool, Giraud,” Zuberra was saying; “I 
tell you, IT couldn’t take the girl anywhere else, and 
Ulomakeat worth your while tor keeping her here,” 

“To run enough risks as itis,” growled the hunchback 
doctor. “S Besides, my friend, Pm not quite sure that 
I-wish to.havecany turther-dealings with you... Vanelli, 
stratipe as it miay seem, was my titend.. «: «-.7 

The other endeavoured to pacity him. 

“Tt Pd known that, IT wouldn’t have been so hasty,” 
he said; ‘* but the man was threatening me. In my own 
detence, I had to yet rid ot him. But what good could 
Vanelli have done you ?”’ 

Another growl. 

“Never mind,” the doctor of the Underworld said 
evasively ; “‘I have my affairs. Vanclli was useful to 
me,” 

It was seldom that Zuberra pleaded, but circum- 
Stances were now forcing his hand. 


G 
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““And I could be useful to you, Giraud,”’ he said 
“very useful. Help me out of this, and, as I say, yo 
won't regret it.” 

‘““ How long have I to keep the girl here ?” 

“Only a few days. I haven’t decided what to de 
with her yet. But her friends are wealthy—you under 
stand that? They’ll be willing to pay almost anythin, 
to get her back. Or , and now a horrible smi 
passed swiftly over the set tace, “she might be hand 
to you for experimental purposes, doctor.” 

Rafael Giraud turned away without making any 
comment. 

“ All right,” he agreed, flinging the words back over 
his tight-shouider; “Ill keep: -her for a. week, Het 
lodging will cost you five hundred pounds.” 

Zuberra starcd at him in amazement. 

“Five hundred pounds!” he repeated; “ you’re 
joking.” 

“You will find Iam very serious,” was the doctor’s 
response. “‘[ happen to want just that amount at the 
moment to finish off a special piece of research. Certain 
drugs are very expensive,” he added significantly, “ and, 
unless the money 1s torthcoming, I don’t know that | 
shall be able to get any more.” 

Zuberra kept silent. He knew this to be blackmail 
in its most Hagrant form, but he dared not show his 
anger. Guraud held the key to the situation: if he 
refused “to. “attend ’” Elsie: Spain again, she, as: -an 
exceptionally healthy girl, would be bound to return to 
normality. Her memory would be regained, and, no 
matter what inducements were offered her, it was 
practically certain she would expose the scheme. 
Already, she was showing herself extremely difficult to 
handle. 
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‘You shall have your five hundred pounds, Giraud,” 
he said; ‘‘ but don’t forget that the well is not inex- 
haustible. I haven’t touched anything yet on this 
affair.” 

The hunchback leered at him. 

“You have an influential friend in the Comtesse,” 
he said, “cand, from what I have heard, you are 
tully capable of improving your present advantageous 
position. Drain her dry.” Then, snapping his fingers 
as though impatient of the time he considered he was 
wasting, he added curtly : “ You must go; I have work 
to do.” 

Zuberra hesitated. 

“ Berore I go I should like to make certain that the 
girl is quite secure.” 

“Very well. You need not be afraid, however, that 
she will be able to get away from here.” 

‘My faith in you, Giraud, is infinite |!” was the reply ; 
“but still—just one glimpse. <A great deal depends on 
that young lady being kept safely in this delightful 
seclusion.” 

“This way,” grunted the doctor. 


When she heard the door quietly open, Beryl pre- 
tended to be asleep. She was to be inspected, no doubt, 
and her captors would be more likely to talk if they 
imagined she could not hear them. So she closed her 
eyes and awaited developments. 

Taking a very cautious glance from beneath her 
lowered lids, she saw two men approaching the bed. 
One she knew: he was the masquerading Baron she 
had challenged in that apartment in the Rue Daunau. 
The other was a stranger—a huge, heavily-built man with 
hunched shoulders, a crippled foot which he dragged 
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after him, and a pale, unhealthy face—the face of one 
who lived in a close atmosphere. 

Revelation came to her: the man was a doctor, a 
scientist . . . that explained the long bench running 
practically the whole length of the attic on which were 
littered apparatus whose meaning she had not been 
able, at first, to understand. Now they became 
significant. 

By this time the two men were standing over her. 
It took considerable will-power to keep her body still 
and her eyes closed, but she accomplished both feats. 

“You can see for yourself that she 1s safe enough.” 

This rumbling voice, with the thick thread of im- 
patience running through it, must belong to the second 
man—the doctor, as she imagined him to be. 

“Yes ... quite safe.” The Baron was examining 
the bonds round her wrists and ankles. She could have 
screamed as his fingers touched her flesh. ‘“‘ But when 
the time comes to take these things off?” 

The answer made her teel sick. 

“I don’t know that they a// be taken off—it will be 
much safer to keep her as she 1s.” 

*“* I quite agree.” 

Then the two turned away. 


CHAPTER. XX VII THE LOCKED DOOR 


*Soat-was a trick | 

The girl’s face was flushed with anger. She faced 
the Comtesse like an accuser. 

““ My dear,”’ Millie hastened to reply ; “‘ I don’t know 
what on earth you mean !”’ 
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‘*Mean? Tve spoken plainly enough, I think. 
You came into my room a moment ago saying that the 
dressmakers were here. I trusted you... .” 

** You are unkind, Princess e 

“Not that! Dve told you before I will not be called 
- PHOcess:’ 4 

“As you wish, my dear.” Really, this girl was 
becoming extremely awkward, and, fond as she was of 
her, some steps would shortly have to be taken to get 
her under proper control. Millie recognised that, in a 
measure, the charge she made was a just one—but in 
making that statement to the girl she had merely carried 
out the wishes of Charles Chappelle. And he had said 
it was necessary to get the Princess out of the room by 
any pretext whatever. 

She now tried to make some amends. 

“T have tclephoned to Mornay ... she should be 
here any moment with the fitter.” 

But the girl would not be pacified. 

“You said the dressmakers were waiting—they are 
not here; therétore; you-deceived me.”’ 

Although she refused to be addressed by the title, 
the girl looked every inch a Princess as she stamped her 
foot in a fresh fit of anger. 

Millie, so unrufHed in the ordinary way, now showed 
signs of irritation herself. 

“You are unjust,” she retorted; ‘do you imagine 
I would do anything to harm you ?”’ 

Seeing the tears in the woman’s eyes the girl partially 
relented. 

“Tm sorry if I hurt your feclings, Comtesse—but I 
seem surrounded by enemies.” 

The woman put her arms about her. 

“Enemies, darling? You’re talking nonsense | 
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Why, we are all your friends here. Why don’t you 
believe that 2” 

“* Because I can’t. Oh, I don’t mean to say that you 
are not a friend—you’ve been wonderfully kind—but 
that man in there  sonhe-pointed. 

‘“* He is your friend, too.” 

““T can’t believe it. He is tricking me. Why does 
he call himself the Baron Fuipo 7 He ts not a Baron.” 

The Comtesse, who knew that the girl could have 
nothing to go upon except her intuition, kept sient. 
It was difficult to explain this deception—innocent as 
she believed it to be. 

“TY can only assure you most solemnly, darling, that 
he is your friend. Why are vou making such absurd 
charges? It it hadn’t been tor ———-”’ she paused for a 
moment—‘ the Baron, you would never have been able 
to take up your rightful position.” 

“T have no position. I know that it’s all a trick.” 

The listener lifted hands betore a horror-stricken face. 

“My dear, you cannot realise what you are saying. 
Even at the risk of offending you, I must endeavour to 
force the truth home: you are the Princess Corisande 
of Carona, and it 1s your duty to remember that fact. 
No, Iwill not listen tor another moment ; you are being 
very dithcult to-day.” The speaker's placidity had 
turned at last to anger. 

Millic half expected the girl to change her attitude. 
She longed for her to become submissive, and to throw 
her arms about her neck pleading tor torgiveness. 

But the other refused to vive pyround. 

“Very well, Comtesse,” she said; “I will not stay 
in your house another minute. I am going to that 
girl, who, I believe, is a real friend. I am leaving 
Paris with her.” 
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“You are going to do—what?” The Comtesse 
could scarcely believe her own ears. 

“YT am going away—with Miss Trentham.” She 
started to walk towards the door. 

Flustered into a state of bewilderment, Millic waddled 
quickly after her. 

“Princess!”’ she pleaded. ‘“* Princess 1”? And 
then there came a knock on the door. “‘ Lintrez,”’ she 
called impatiently. 

“A servant hurried in, 

‘“ Madame la Comtesse 

Ves. etme 

‘“ Monsieur le Baron—— 

Millie did not wait to hear any more. She was glad 
of an excuse to escape and to ask the advice of another 
person. Chappelle would know how to deal with this 
emergency. Without a word of apology to the girl 
she rushed out of the room. 

Elsie made haste to follow her, but as she reached the 
corridor she had a glimpse of the Comtesse and the Baron 
entering a room on the other side. 

Thankful for the opportunity, she walked quickly 
into the apartment which had been reserved for her use. 

It was empty | 

She rang a bell, and the same servant who had entered 
the adjoining room a munute before stood waiting her 
commands. 

“Armand, where 1s the young lady who called to see 
me some time ago? I lett her in this room.”’ 

The servant appeared contused. 

“IT don’t know, Your Royal Highness.” But she 
felt certain the man was lying: he was endeavouring to 
conceal something. No doubt he had received his 
orders from the man who called himself the ‘“* Baron.” 











> he started. 
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“You haven’t seen her?” 

“No, Your Royal Highness.” 

There was obviously nothing to be got out of the 
man, and she dismissed him. 

For a few seconds she remained in the room, wonder- 
ing what to do. Then, her original intention returned ; 
she would leave this house of lies and try to return to 
London. Somewhere or other she would be able to 
obtain sufficient money: she could telegraph to Susy 
Jarvis... 

It was at this moment that the miracle happened: the 
thought of her old London friend had cleared her brain. 
She remembered everything : the mists which had been 
so puzzling and so terrifying were all fading away: the 
past was unrolling itself like a film. 

She had been right in refusing to believe herself a 
Princess ; she was just plain Elsie Spain, who should be 
earning her living as a mannequin in a Dover Street 
modiste’s. 

So bewildering was the shock that she felt obliged to 
sit down. Bit by bit the picture filled in. By the time 
she stood up not a single link was missing: she was 
able to recall everything that had happened since being 
grected on the Dover Street pavement by 

Why, of course! ‘The man who now styled himself 
the “ Baron Fuipo ” was then called ‘ Chappelle ””— 
“Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chappelle”? was how the 
woman, who had said she was his wite, had described 
them. It was this woman who had promised to “‘ make 
her a Princess.”? At the time the speaker’s husband had 
shown annoyance at the words. It was all still frightfully 
puzzling. 

Yet, with the clearing of the mists, had come a partial 
understanding of the truth: she was being exploited in 
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some way: yes, she could see that now: they were 
putting her forward as this supposed long-lost Princess 
in order to make money by the fraud! Thank God, 
she had refused to sign that paper the day betore. 

The realisation spurred her into activity. Now that 
she was able to see something, if not all, of the scheme, 
she must get away—out of the house. That Trentham 
girl—she had seemed frank, honest, straightforward, a 
good sort—why had she lett 2? After giving the promise, 
why had she gone back on her word ?—and without 
wishing her farewell ? 

Then, shining like a beam of sunlight tnto a dirty 
room, another shaft of truth came: the man who styled 
himself the Baron Fuipo had been angry at seeing the 
Trentham girl. That had been evident from the first 
moment he had entered. Ilis whispered consultation 
with the Comtesse had been just a trick to get her out of 
the room. So the blame belonged to him: she had 
accused the Comtesse unjustly. Once she was away, 
she would write to the woman and make her an apology. 

The air seemed to stifle her; she must leave this place 
immediately. But when she reached the door she 
found it immovable. 

Someone had locked her in! 

She was a prisoner. 


In a room on the opposite side of the corridor, the Com- 
tesse was looking at her companion itn blank amazement. 
“* Are you sure of your facts, Charles ? ”’ she asked. 

“* Positive,” was the reply ; ‘‘ that story about being a 
newspaper reporter was merely so much bluff. She’s 
a spy for the Caronian Revolutionaries. I thought I 
recognised her face directly I entered the room: she 
was pointed out to me at a café in the worst district of 
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Montmartre only a few nights ago. This means danger, 
Millie,’”? he added in a tone which was intended to 
impress the woman. 

That the Comtesse was impressed was shown by her 
fresh agitation. 

“ But I can’t understand it at all,” she said plain- 
tively; “ why, it was this girl who told me she thought 
the Princess should be guarded.” 

“Only another bluff,” was the comment. 

“Where is she now 7° 

Fortunately,’ came the answer, without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘“‘ she lost her nerve when we were alone. 
You see, Millie, I thought it best to tackle her boldly. 
I accused her of being a spy in the employ of the revolu- 
tionarics, and, before she could make any denial, her 
hand went up to her heart—and she tainted.” 

* Did you call the servants 2” 

“No. Thappened to have a flask on me; I gave her 
some brandy, and she soon rallied. Atter that, I told 
her she must leave the house immediately—which she 
did. I hope sincerely we have seen the last of her; but 
I’m very much afraid we haven't.” 

“But how will this affect the Princess ?” 

The man appeared to give the question earnest 
thought. 

“TIT scarcely know—vet,” he said; “ the matter will 
have to be very caretully considered. Ot course, it has 
been known throughout Paris tor the past few days that 
the Princess was living here. Why, then, should the 
revolutionaries have sent a spy ?”’ 

The Comtesse wanted to be convinced, but still she 
found it difficult to credit all that the other was telling her. 

“You didn’t tell me this girl was a spy when I was 
in the room,” she said. 
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“No, Millie; for a very good reason: I didn’t want 
you to be frightened. Don’t you see, my dear, how 
awkward it would have been aN 

“Yes—thank you for your consideration, Charles. 
I don’t want to appear cowardly,” the woman added 
quickly, “‘ but after this I shall feel almost too nervous 
to stay on here. Those dreadful revolutionaries may 
” she stopped to shudder, “ to kill the poor 








want to 
child.” 

“Yes,” was the admission; ‘as I say, Millie, I shall 
have to give this very careful consideration to decide 
what is best to be done. Of course, we could inform 
the police and get a sufficient guard But that would 
be annoying to you, no doubt ¢” 

“T couldn’t live here feeling that every action of mine 
was being watched. No, Charles, you'll have to see 
the Council to-night and ratse the matter with them. I 
hate to seem inhospitable, but it the lite of the Princess 
is in danger so lony as she stays in my apartment ss 

“We shall have to take her elsewhere; 1 can under- 
stand that. Don’t you worry, Millie.” A reassuring pat 
on the shoulder accompanicd the words. “Vil see the 
Grand Duke Alexis straight away, and let you know 
what we decide.” 

The speaker prepared to leave. But a remark of 
the Comtesse’s caused him to pause before he could 
reach the door. 

“You may smile at me, Charles,” she said; ‘ but in 
spite of everything, Pm almost beginning to doubt that 
this girl is the Princess.” 

“You’re not serious, Millie 2” 

“Well, although she’s not entirely normal, I think it 
extremely peculiar that she should still maintain that 
she is not the Princess Corisande. Just now her manner 
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was quite vehement; she even went to the extent of 
accusing me of trickery. Oh, I know how ridiculous 
it will sound to you, but she went on to make a definite 


charge against us that we were all conspiring against 
her.” 


The man shook his head. | 

“Tt’s very sad,” he commented, ‘‘ but Doctor Mar- 
quand can, no doubt, explain it satisfactorily. It is not 
for us, Millic, to complain; so long as we are doing 
what we consider our duty, that must be our sole reward. 
Don’t worry, my dear; these hallucinations—for they 
cannot be called anything better—are mercly the tragic 
legacy of the poor girl’s past. I need scarcely tell you, 
I think, that I am absolutely convinced that she is the 
real Princess? If not, do you imgaine tor a moment 
that I should be taking all this trouble 7” 

The Comtesse smiled. 

“You have completely reassured me, Charles. God 
bless you tor being such a good sort.” 


CHAPTER DiC JA RD D NO AD ACK ES: AN 
XXVIII AL PoP OTe i AEN CE 


Ir was the afternoon following Lomax’s arrival in Paris. 
The Scotland Yard detective-inspector and Philip 
Wendover were waiting tor a visitor, and, in the mean- 
time, were discussing the situation. 

“Directly this French detective has called, and Ive 
heard his news,” declared Lomax, “ you and I are going 
along to paya visit to the Comtesse. She’ll know where 
Zuberra is—and I’!] force the truth out of her somehow.” 
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Wendover, who had been surprised by Lomax’s 
anxiety, curbed the other’s warmth. 

“T think the Comtesse is quite straight,” he said; “ of 
course, she may be in this thing up to her neck; but 
my impression during the visit I paid her was that she 
was being used as a catspaw by the man.” 

“Wrell,’ commented Lomax grimly, “ we shall soon 
know. I can’t forget that girl who called on me at 
the Yard—damn it, 1t ever I saw real affection, it was in 
that kid’s face when she implored me to bring her friend 
back.” 

The entry of the expected visitor put an end tem- 
porarily to the conversation. 

Remi Dujardin, who looked tke a Paris taxi-driver, 
but who, Lomax had been assured, was one of the 
cleverest detectives on the Sureté staff, bowed to the two 
Ienglishmen and then accepted a cigarette as he sat 
down. 

Both looked at him anxiously ; they were impatient 
tor his news. 

“ Messteurs,’ he said, after vetting his cigarette well 
alight, ‘‘ this is an extremely difficult matter. I don’t 
know how you get on in London, but we, here in Paris, 
are continually having to investiyate cases of mussing 
girls; (Phereare many thousands every your: ~ 

* But you discover some, surely ?”’ 

Lomax cautioned Wendover, who had put the ques- 
tion, to be more controlled. The newspaper proprietor 
nodded, and leaned back in his chair. But the effort of 
keeping still racked his nerves. 

“Oh, yes; of course,’ admitted the detective ; “ but 
there are many dithcultics, as you can sec for yourselves. 
To illustrate what I mean, let me tell you a story which 
happened quite recently: A young and beautiful Society 
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girl of good family goes to a dance at a famous hotel, 
Her escort, a young doctor, is called away half an hour 
before she 1s due to depart. She has many offers to 
accompany her home, but she laughingly declines them 
all. 

“* Nothing can happen to me,’ she says, ‘I shall be 
be quite safe.’ 

“Outside the hotel she steps into a taxi which 
the hotel porter has engaged. Nothing suspicious 
occurs for some time, and then she discovers that 
she is going in a different direction to her home: she 
is being driven into one of the questionable parts 
of the city. 

“Thinking that the driver has made a mistake, she 
puts her head out of the window and asks him where 
heis going. The only notice the man takes ts to increase 
his speed alarmingly. 

“ The girl now begins to be really anxious, although 
the true significance of the incident has not yet dawned 
on her; and she 1s thinking desperately of what is the 
best thing to do. hen the taxi, slowing down, turns 
into a dark street which 1s apparently a cul-de-sac. 

“Really frightened by this time, she opens the door 
and springs to the ground betore the vehicle stops. 
Slipping on the stones—it was a wet night—she has 
just time to scramble to her teet before the driver gets 
down from his seat. 

“ Then, messteurs,” continued the narrator dramatically, 
“ensued a race tor something dearer than hte. The 
girl, a noted tennis player, took to her heels and ran as 
hard as she could. Fortunately, she was in very good 
condition, and managed to out-distance the taxi-driver 
labouring behind her. At the end of the dark street 
she took the risk of imploring the help of a motorist 
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who had slowed down his engine in order to watch this 
amazing spectacle. 

“ The motorist chivalrously gave her protection, and, 
when he approached, challenged the taxi-driver. The 
latter, mumbling some excuse, made off, and the knight- 
errant, anxious to get his charge home in safety, did not 
pursue the matter. 

“We, of the Sureté, however, made exhaustive 
inquiries, and this is what we found: At the end of 
that street trom which the girl escaped, there ts a disused 
warchouse with large sliding doors. At a given signal 
trom a taxi-horn, these doors open and the vehicle 
disappears within. . 

Wendover sprang up. 

“Do you imagine anything of the sort has happened 
to my cousin ?”’ he demanded harshly. 

“ Steady on, there, old boy,” advised Lomax, before 
giving his own secret away by adding: “1 possibly 
tecl this as much as vou, but no good will be done by 
losing our heads.” At the same time he sent a look in 
Duyardin’s direction siynitying that any further stories 
of that kind could well be kept. 

“Then you cannot give us any news at all?” he 
asked. 

Duyardin pulled from his pocket a crumpled piece of 
paper. 

“This message,” he replied, handing the dirty scrap 
to Lomax, “was lett at the Sdreté this morning. It 
comes from a man who, during the past three months, 
has proved himself useful to us on several occasions. 
He is a criminal who has”’—the speaker paused to 
smile cynically—‘“ reformed.”’ 

“Un mouchard?’” queried the English detective. 

“ Yes,’’ came the admittance. 
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“* To be relied upon ?” 

Dujardin shrugged his shoulders. 

“We have had no reason to complain so far.” 

“Then you trust him ? ” 

“I think it is safe to say that we can place a good dea] 
of reliance in Jean Laporte.” 

“Well,” sharply interrupted Wendover, who had 
been fuming during this brief colloquy, “ does the man 
know anything ?—that’s the question.” 

Dujardin, who, throughout the interview, had paid 
more attention to his English contreére than the latter’s 
companion, turned again to Lomax. 

“You speak French, monsicur. Read what is on 
the paper.’ 

But Wendover, in his impatience, snatched the note 
from his friend’s hand. 

Scribbled in French were the words. 


Alt the White Rabbit to-night, 9 o'clock. 


Below the message were the initials “ J. L.” 

~ Wibere-shaltTimect you 2 asned. Lomax: 

“Would eight o’clock at the Surcté suit you, mon- 
sieur ?”’ 

“ Admirably.”’ 

“What about me?” asked Wendover. 

Dujardin smiled deprecatingly. 

“Your friend,” he said to the Scotland Yard man, 
* does not know the ‘ White Rabbit,’ perhaps 7” 

“What does that matter?” angrily demanded Wend- 
over. 

“It would be better for you not to come, monsieur ; 
allow me to be the better judge.” 

With this dictum Philip had to be content. 
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“TY shall wait at the hotel,” he remarked gruffly 
to Lomax. 

The latter rose. 

“J am very much obliged to you,” he informed the 
detective. “‘ Eight o’clock at the Sureté.” 

* you will bring arevolver >? 

** Assuredly,”? was the reply. 


After wishing Dujardin good-bye in the vesti- 
bule of the hotel, Lomax returned to the smoking- 
room. 

“Well, there’s something to go on,” he said; “ not 
much, perhaps—-but it means that we aren’t exactly 
standing still.” 

Wendover frowned. 

‘A police spy 1” he scoffed ; ‘ what possible reliance 
can be placed in such a man ?”’ 

“Let me tell you this, Wendover,’ was the serious 
answer; “‘a far greater number of big crimes would 
never be solved 1f men and women of the type of this 
tellow Laporte did not ‘ rat” on their class. It sounds 
despicable, I know, but we have to do with human 
nature of a particularly low grade, don’t torget. 
‘ Honour amony thieves” 1s a chestnut; it’s hopelessly 
out of date. Let me explain what I mean: a high-grade 
crook insults one of his underlings. The latter, feeling 
enraged, takes one drink too many, and broods on vetting 
his own back. He knows that the police will be grateful 
tor the slightest tip of value es 

“A dirty business |” 

“Granted. But we are talking, please don’t forget, 
about dirty gentry. In the case otf Zuberra es 

“Come on,” snapped his listener, “‘let’s get on to 
that woman’s place.” 
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Apparently unrufHed at having his dissertation inter- 
rupted, Lomax nodded approval. 

“Righto!” he replied, “‘ 1] was about to suggest the 
same thing ; excuse the few prefatory remarks.” 

It was Wendover who resumed the topic. 

““ What you suggest, then,” he said, as the taxi speeded 
along the Rue de Rivoli, “is that some creature of 
Zuberra’s has decided to double-cross him ¢ ” 

““T don’t know,” confessed the Scotland Yard man 
frankly; “how can I say? You heard yourself what 
Dujardin told us just now: that a police spy, a former 
criminal, had written to him making an appoint- 
ment ‘i 

“Where is this ‘White Rabbit’ place?” interrupted 
Wendover. 

“That is a picce of information that I think I had 
better keep to myself. Look here, old man, trust me 
to do everything possible. This 1s a deep business, 
and—now please don’t be offended—it requires the 
professional touch. Hallo, here we are.” The taxi 
pulled up outside a block of buildings not tar trom the 
famous Ciro’s. 

“Now for it |?” he added. 

Both men walked quickly across the pavement. 
Lomax’s persistent ringing was answered by a servant 
who looked at them inquiringly. 

“Please say that Monsieur Philip Wendover has 
called with a triend to see Madame la Comtesse.” 

“But Madame la Comtesse is not 1n Paris,” was the 
answer. 

“Can I do anything °”’ asked a suave voice. 

Standing behind the man was Charles Zuberra. 





CHAPTER FIRST BLOOD TO 
X XIX WENDOVER 


Or the two men, Lomax appeared the more composed, 
for Wendover’s astonishment was such that he became 
temporarily bereft of breath. 

The Scotland Yard detective-inspector, in fact, re- 
covered himself quickly. 

‘“That’s very good of you, Mr. Chappelle ;’—he 
gave the slightest emphasis to the name—‘‘ may we 
come in?” 

The man bowed. 

“But, certainly. I happened to see the taxi from the 
window and hastened down to welcome you.” 

The fellow’s ctfrontery was superb. Wendover’s 
fingers were itching to yet at him, but a slight pressure 
of his companion’s hand commanded him to exercise 
self-control. 

The servant ushered them into a wide hall, the pro- 
portions of which excited Lomax’s admiration. 

‘T think we shall be quite comfortable in here,” said 
their guide, opening a door on the left. 

He followed them into a spacious and luxuriously 
furnished drawing-room. 

““ How fortunate!” he cried; “it is just four o’clock 
—the tea-hour in London. You will stay, of course?” 

Before the others could reply he had turned to the 
servant. 

** Armand, serve tea.” 

“Oui, Monsieur le Baron.” 

Lomax turned from inspecting a beautiful tapestry to 
look into the smiling face of his enemy. 
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“* Social promotion ? ” he inquired. 

“But, yes—have you not heard? I have received 
an honour from the late Caronian Government. As a 
rule I don’t care about such things, but ‘ le Baron” sounds 
somewhat distingué, mon cher, don’t you think ?” 

“TLet’s get to business,” broke in Wendover 
tenscly. 

The man who was acting as host turned in his 
direction. 

“ Timplore you not to spoil the harmony of the present 
moment by bringing in any hateful argument,” he re- 
joined; “Sin a few moments now Armand will be here 
with tea. In the meanwhile,” taking a cigarette-box 
from the mantelpicce, “you will smoke, of course 2” 

Wendover, scarcely able to believe this scene was 
real, shook his head. 

“Thanks, no,” he said curtly. 

“ Monsteur Lomax 7” 

The Scotland VY ard.detective waved.a hand, 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Chappelle, VH have one of 
my own.” 

“As you please.’ 

Watching closely, Wendover decided that the man 
read more into Lomax’s rejoinder than could be per- 
ceived on the surtace. Admirable as was his aplomb, 
some hidden shatt had penetrated his selt-possession. 
For a moment he appeared actually nonplussed. 

Lomax took his cigarette case from a waistcoat 
pocket, and made a caretul selection. 

“May we sit down ? ” he asked. 

“ How terribly rude of me! But, of course! I want 
you both to be as comfortable as possible.” 

“ Ate you the host here?’ 

The man turned the gibe aside. 
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“T have that honour—in the absence of Madame la 
Comtesse de Lépiney. You called to see her, I believe ? ” 

“Look here !” burst out Wendover. He had 
to make this second interruption or something would 
have exploded within him. Why was Lomax being so 
decent to the swine ? 

Zuberra raised arched eyebrows. 

“Tt is not for a host to complain of the behaviour 
of a guest, of course,” he said; “ but your friend, my 
dear Lomax, appears to be suffering from a lack of self- 
restraint. May I ask what 1s troubling him ? ” 

Lomax rose trom his chair and moved so that he stood 
between the two. 

“Mr. Wendover may give you the information 
himself later on,” he replied; “in the meanwhile, as 
we have called to sce the Comtesse, I should be very glad 
to hear where she is. I don’t suppose for a moment you 
will tell me the truth ° 

“My dear detective,” came the expostulation, “I 
have no earthly reason to conceal the truth. It is 
regrettable of course that the Comtesse should be unable 
to receive you this afternoon. But when I have 
explained the circumstances you will tully understand, 
I have no possible doubt. 

“As your triend knows ’”’—he turned to glance at 
the fuming Wendover—“ the Comtesse has been good 
enough during the past tew days to act as hostess to the 
Princess Corisande of Caronia, to whose romantic story 
there have been one or two references in the news- 
papers. 

“Unfortunately the Princess has not been at all well 
this last week—owing to the privations through which 
she has been forced to pass since that terrible affair at 
Pé—and the Comtesse, worried about her condition, has 
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yielded to the entreaties of the physicians attending 
Her Royal Highness, and taken her away into the 
country.” 

“Where?” It was Wendover who hurled the 
inquiry at him. 

“IT regret that I cannot give you any further details, 
Mr. Wendover. I make no complaint against you in 
particular, but it is mainly owing to the pertinacity of 
the press reporters that the Princess has had this bad 
nervous breakdown. A journalist like yourself will be 
able to understand what this household has suffered 
during the past week—the telephone ringing at all 
hours of the day and night; reporters on the loorstep 
in relays; photographers poking their inquisitive noses 
in at every window—paugh | it has been terrible! Even 
J have felt the strain.” 

“You swine! Tve stood enough of this. Clear out, 
Lomax, let meet at him)” 

Wendover, sccing red, had started forward. The 
lust to kill Zuberra was boiling in his blood. He was 
possessed. 

Lomax disobeyed the injunction. 

“Don’t be a tool,” he said sternly ; “‘ you wall spoil 
everything.” 

But it was only the words that were said later in a 
lower tone that kept Wendover under control. 

** You shall have your chance later,” was what he was 
told. 

Zuberra, who had been watching the scene with 
unconcealed amusement, flicked the ash from _ his 
cigarette into the fire-place. 

““T regret to say, Lomax,” he remarked, “that your 
friend still seems a little out of sorts. Perhaps he would 
like something stronger than tea?” 
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There was a limit to even the Scotland Yard man’s 
patience. 

“ Have your little joke, Zuberra 

“Zuberra 2? That ts a very curious name. Why do 
you call me that ?”’ 

“ Because it belongs to you. We'll put an end to this 
farce. Perhaps you don’t realise that if I hadn’t been in 
this room you'd have been a dead man by now ?”’ 

“Melodrama scarcely becomes you, my dear detec- 
tive,” retorted the other; “you want an end to what 
vou call ‘this farce”? Very well, I will call your bluff: 
What brought you here this afternoon ? ” 

].omax promptly took up the challenge. 

“A cousin of Mr. Wendover’s has disappeared.” 

Sale fenmale2 

“A Jady--Miss Beryl Trentham. She was staying 
with Wendover at the Meurice, but has been absent from 
the hotel for nearly two days.” 

“To am = sorry—-but I fail to understand why you 
should take the trouble to pass on the information 
to me.” 

“ The reason is this :’’—and now a steely edge had 
crept into Lomax’s voice—‘S both Wendover and I have 
come to the opinion that you may have something to do 
with the business.” 

“TP? You are joking, man! What—TI say it with all 
apology—what earthly interest could 1 have in Miss 
Trentham ? To begin with, I never knew betore that 
such a person existed.” 

‘“ Nevertheless, Zuberra, I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if you were at the back of it. That’s why I called 
here this afternoon. I intended to get from the Comtesse 
your present address, and, having obtained it, meant to 
hunt you out and give you this warning : if I find—and 
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I have pretty good means of discovering the truth— 
that you have been responsible for the kidnapping = 

“You are being melodramatic again, my dear 
detective.” 

Lomax continued unrufHed, but speaking in those 
same cold, set, even tones. 

“IT was saying, that if I find you were responsible for 
the kidnapping of Miss Trentham, I won’t wait for the 
law, but, you jackal, P11 do my best to kill you with 
my own hands. That’s quite clear, I hope ?”’ 

Wendover stepped forward. 

“TI think this 1s a job that I shall have to share with 
you, Lomax,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Now, then,’’—thrusting his 
friend aside—“‘‘ for the first and last time, swine, here 
is she?” 

The answer he got was a sneer. 

“Go to hell—both ot you! If you’re not out 

A right-hand swing starting trom Wendover’s hip 
landed clean on the speaker's jaw. Zuberra was hit 
with such force that his upper front teeth sank into the 
flesh about his lower lp. He staggered, tried to save 
himself, slipped on a bearskin rug, and the next moment 
was lyiny full-length on the floor. 

“* Watch that door, Lomax ; I’m going to finish him!” 

There had been very tew occasions in his lite when 
the youngest detective-inspector of Scotland Yard felt 
unable to cope with a situation. But this was one of 
them. He envied from the bottom of his heart his 
more impetuous tricnd. Had he tollowed his own 
desire 1t would have been his fist that had knocked 
Zuberra out. 

But professional caution now made him remonstrate. 

“Leave it at that,” he said; ‘“‘you’ve had your 
chance, as I promised—and now, let’s get away. We 
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shan’t do any good here. Outside, I'll see the servants 
and find out if the Comtesse is really away. Look out,” 
he finished quickly. 

For Zuberra had risen to a kneeling position. His 
right hand was diving into a coat pocket. 

“ Careful—he’s got a gun,” called Wendover. 

“And so have I,” was the quiet response ; “ put ’em 
up, Zuberra, or I swear by God PI kill you!” 

Taking the centre of the stage once again, Lomax 
covered his enemy. 

“Tl get you for this—both of you.” From between 
“le Baron’s ” blood-stained lips the threat came. 

“There’s a little balance on the other side too, 
Zuberra ; don’t forget that.” To Wendover, he spoke 
over his shoulder: “No more of this! Go to the 
taxi. Ill join you soon.” 

There was so much finality in his tone that the other 
did not stop to argue. It was diflicult to obey, but he 
did so without further quibble. The safest way, 1n his 
opinion, to scotch this snake, Zuberra, permanently, was 
to kill him—but his respect for Lomax’s judgment 
triumphed over this burning zeal. 

Within ten minutes the Scotland Yard detective- 
Inspector rejoined him. 

“Neither the girl nor the Comtesse are in the apart- 
ment; I’m certain of that,” he told Wendover. 

‘You searched the place 2?” 

** Every inch of it.” 

** What’s to be done now ?” 

 Wait—until to-night.” 


CHAPTER “PAPA” GRANAUD 
XXX BRINGS A MESSAGE 


Down the cellar-like steps which lead to the “ White 
Rabbit ”—a small, obscure-looking café in the Rue de la 
Rochefoucauld—at ten minutes to nine that same 
evening, staggered two men dressed as sailors of the 
French Republic. 

Both were so obviously under the influence of drink 
that the gendarme at the end of the street had gone out 
of his way to give them a caution. 

“ Mes enfants,’ he had said, in a heavy, paternal 
manner, ““ you have had enough; go home to bed.” 

The sailor who appeared in charge of the expedition 
had answered him with spasmodic jocularity. 

“Tt’s—hic—ivs—hic—o'right. We re—s+ic—on our 
way—hic—now. Go’nigh’—my beautiful.” 

Having passed out of earshot, his companion had 
broken into a broad grin. 

“< Beautiful’ 1s pretty good, Dujardin,” he said, 
“with that stomach and moustache of his, our pal back 
there was about as lovely as an overgrown cabbage | 
But anyway ”—looking around—* he’s quite in keeping 
with the neighbourhood.” 

‘** Not so loud,”’ warned the Sureté detective in a tense 
whisper; “and from now on, Lomax, not one word of 
English, remember. You’d better keep quiet all the 
time and allow me to do the talking.” 

Lomax, putting on his drunken sailor’s roll, nodded. 

And now, here they were in the café mentioned by 
Laporte, waiting for the mouchard to keep his promise. 

Dujardin, who looked his part to the life, swayed over 
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to the zinc counter and asked in a hoarse voice for two 
demi-setiers. 

“And be quick, we’re thirsty,’ he added. 

The man behind the counter—a huge, flabby rogue, 
with small eyes almost hidden in the mountain of flesh 
that was his face—parted his lips in a grin of under- 
standing. Sometimes it happened that sailors arrived 
at the “‘ White Rabbit’ with as much as three months’ 
pay in their pockets. It was good to humour such 
customers. 

** Quick it is,’ he answered, setting down the drinks ; 
“and not a better drop of wine in Paris! Taste it, mon 
viewx, and tell me for yourself.” 

With an artistry that compelled Lomax’s admiration, 
the Sureté man lifted the glass and carried it unsteadily 
to his avid lips. 

“Excellent!” he declared, after a mighty gulp; 
“we'll have another |” 

Lomax was thankful that he possessed a head that 
would stand any reasonable amount of liquor, because 
during the next twenty minutes he was forced to swallow 
far more wine than he had ever bargaincd for. Stull, it 
was all in the part, and he couldn’t complain. 

As though afraid to trust his legs any longer, his 
companion had stumbled across to a vacant table in the 
far corner of the drinking-den, and was now leaning 
forward, elbows on the table and head sunk in his 
hands as though overcome by his potations. Following 
his example, the Englishman had taken up a similar 
attitude. 

Whispering out of the corner of his mouth, Dujardin 
was giving him some interesting information about the 
“ White Rabbit.” 


“Some of the worst crooks in Paris come here,”’ the 
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Sdreté man said; “‘ this café is one of a number of places 
of the same kind which, under the cloak of being rendez- 
vous for political revolutionaries, are actually the head- 
quarters of a great deal of criminal activity. We here in 
Paris are inclined to Jook with a blind eye upon the 
anarchist section of the Underworld. Whether we are 
wise to do so is another matter; but crooks have taken 
advantage of the fact to attach themselves to cafés which 
are well known as meeting-places for political renegades. 

“The ‘White Rabbit’ has drawn to it a fashionable 
clientele of this description during the past three months ; 
and in my investigations I have found many men wanted 
by the Sureté in this very room. For instance, over 
there, talking to the yellow-haired cocotte, 1s Emile 
Mangin, around whom we only want to hang one little 
additional piece of evidence and then we shall surely 
send him to the guillotine for the murder of an old miser 
who was brutally killed not a hundred yards from this 
very spot. There are many others, whose criminal 
histories would provide you with some interesting 
matter, my friend, it I] narrated them.” 

“I dare say,” came the rejoinder; “‘ and at any other 
time, nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
let you run on, Dujardin. But now,” glancing surrep- 
titiously at his watch, “I’m beginning to be worried 
about this fellow of yours. It’s a quarter-past nine, and 
he isn’t here—at least, if he is, he hasn’t made himself 
known.” 

“No,” replied the Streté detective, “‘he hasn't 
arrived yet. But don’t worry, my friend, he'll be here 
of a certainty. I have never known Jean Laporte 
disappoint yet.” 

“ Well, I hope hell be quick.” There was a shade 
of irritation in Lomax’s voice. Although his companion 
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appeared to be perfectly at ease, Lomax could not help 
noticing that the two supposedly drunken sailors were 
objects of general interest to the groups of riff-raff 
seated around the room. It would be extremely awk- 
ward if Dujardin and himself were forced to defend 
themselves against an attack—and that this contingency 
was quite possible he felt certain. After all, the criminal 
world is very much the same: supposing two English 
sailors, obviously stupid with drink, had wandered into 
an East End dive? The toughs gathered there would 
in all probability have singled them out for their atten- 
tions. The chentele of this place were a very rough- 
looking crowd—as bad as any section of the Underworld 
he himself had ever seen. Moreover, he knew the 
French apache was not particular in his method of 
fighting ; he always used a knife, and, generally, his feet 
as well. The prospect of a scrap ot this sanguinary 
description would not have been so bad but for the fear 
that during it Laporte might arrive and disappear again 
without making himselt known. 

For the next ten minutes Lomax fretted himself into 
a state of increasing impatience. Iie found it impossible 
to keep his mind off Beryl Trentham—wasn’t it on the 
bare chance of being able to get some information about 
her that he had appealed for the help of Dujardin and 
had consented to come to this criminal resort ? 

When his watch told him that the time was half a 
minute to halt-past nine, he looked at Dujardin question- 
ingly. 

“Any good to wait longer?” he asked, his voice 
heavy with disappointment. 

“Something must have kept him,” was the reply ; 
‘as I said just now, 1 have never known Laporte fail me 


before. \What’s your hurry, my friend ? ” 
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“Tm in no hurry, of course; but this girl who has 
disappeared is a friend of mine. Can’t you understand 
that I’m terribly anxious. It isn’t just an ordinary case 
with me—there’s a personal element in it.”’ 

““ Courage, my friend,” said the other ; ‘‘ Laporte will 
be here. I feclit. Share my confidence.” 

As though in answer to the words, the door of the 
café burst open the next moment, and a man dressed as 
a Paris taxi-driver lurched heavily into the room. 

“A ballon,’ he shouted to the barman; ‘“‘I have a 
throat like a lime kiln.” 

Evidently the speaker was a local character, for his 
entry was greeted by a storm of protane cheers. 

“It’s ‘ Papa’ Granaud,”’ whispered Dujardin; “ he’s 
half a crook himself. One day I shall lay my hands on 
him, and then he will do no more taxi-driving. It may 
even mean for him a journey to the ‘ Islands ’.” 

“You mean Cayenne ?”’ 

*“’Yes—but kcep your voice low ; something is in the 
wind.” 

Lomax, taking the hint, sprawled further across the 
table. To the average observer he was completely 
“out.” But he was able to see the taxi-driver, whose 
body was covered by a number of overcoats of various 
sizes and shapes, lower his beer in a single draught, and 
then bang the glass upon the zinc counter. 

“J come with a message,” he told the flabby giant 
behind the counter. 

Before he could say anything further, a number of 
voices had raised the question: “* For whom, ‘ Papa’ ?”’ 
The chorus was led by the yellow-haired cocofve. 

“You'd never believe me,’ shouted the taxi-driver 
in reply. ‘For an English detective—a Monsieur 


Lomax.”’ 
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“Keep still, my friend,” came the stealthy whisper of 
Dujardin. 

‘But did you hear what he said ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the Streté man, between teeth which 
Lomax could see were clenched ; “if you make a move 
they will all be on us. Have your revolver ready, 
however.” 

Beneath his sailor’s blouse Lomax’s fingers closed on 
the concealed weapon. 

It was the man behind the bar who finally macle 
himself heard above the tumult. 

‘“An English detective, ‘ Papa he roared de- 
risively, ““no English detective—or French one, either 
would care to come to the ‘White Rabbit’! You're 
trying to be funny.” 

The taxi-driver brought his glass down with a second 
tremendous thump. 

“A thousand yapping dogs, it ts true,’”’ he stormed ; 
“in the Rue Campagne just now a man stopped me and 
asked to be driven here—yes, here to the * White Rabbit.’ 
He was in a hurry—name ot a pipe, what a hurry he was 
in! The sweat was pouring down his face in streams. 
Then,” looking round dramatically “just as he was 
about to get into the cab another came running up. 

““ Where are you going ?’ asked this second man, 
‘ because even if you are off to the devil, I am in the 
mood to accompany you.’ There was some discussion 
between them—what was said I could not catch, although 
I strained my ears 

“Pll bet you did,’ wheezed the barman. 

** But in the end,” continued the narrator, “‘ they both 
got in. When we reached here it was the second man 
who opened the door. He handed me this piece of 
paper, paid me ten francs over my fare, and said: * My 
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friend is waiting inthe cab. Take this message into the 
‘White Rabbit’ and give it to an English detective, a 
Monsicur Lomax, who ts inside. He will probably be 
disguised, but when you mention his name he will 
stand up, as he is expecting a call from my friend.’ ” 

Amidst the fresh hubbub that arose the barman 
snatched the paper, and then spat out an oath. 

“But it’s in some foreign language,” he complained. 

“Written in Enelish,” explained ‘* Papa”? Granaud. 
Well, if the Englishman js not here, I must go.” 

It was a dramatic moment. The air seemed to throb. 
It was thick with suspicion. Lomax, peering through 
the hands which he had placed over his eyes, saw many 
doubtful glances in his direction. There were at least 
thirty men in the room, not counting three women. 
Thirty against two... . 

““Wha’s this?’? His companion had risen from his 
seat, and was walking stagegeringly into the centre of the 
room. ‘“* Wha’s this?” he repeated; “‘ someone wan’s 
the English de—detective r—hic—I1 am—/ic—the Eng- 
lish detective—/ic—where’s tha’ paper?’ He swayed 
stupidly towards the bar. 

The man behind the zinc counter twisted his face into 
a broad grin. 

“Yes,” he said, winking to the room at large; “* here 
is your detective, ‘Papa’—weren’t you told that he 
would be disguised ?”’ 

The taxi-man turned to stare at the intoxicated sailor, 
surveyed him for a moment, and then, with a snort of 
indignation, waddled towards the door. 

It was that look of scathing contempt which saved 
the situation. The next moment the whole room was 
holding its sides in merriment. This was an exquisite 
jest—for this drunken French sailor to pretend he was 
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an English detective in disguise! Several of the men, 
who had been scowling before, now crowded round the 
intrepid Dujardin to press drinks upon him. 

Lomax was lost in admiration. What an actor the 
fellow was | 

“ Mes enfants,” he heard Dujardin say, “‘ I cannot drink 
—hic—any more. |I—Ac—have to arrest—+ic—a dan- 
gerous criminal—/ic—Goo’ night.” Draining his glass, 
he turned away and stood swaying like a tight-rope 
walker uncertain of his foothold. Hus progress to the 
door was a masterpiece of miming ; two steps forward, 
one backward, one sideways, and then another two steps 
forward. 

It was not until he reached the threshold that he gave 
the sign for which Lomax had been waiting so long. 

Mon petit—hic ” he called. 

Lomax knew he could not hope to compete with the 
Frenchman’s marvellous retreat, but he endeavoured to 
make his drunken roll as realistic as possible. As the 
cold air of the night swept his tace, he heard a fresh roar 
of merriment break out. 

“ Quickly!” said Dujardin, in a complete change of 
manner, as the door closed behind him; ‘ something 
has happened to Laporte.” 

The taxi was still outside the entrance to the café, 
with the driver standing in a bemused condition, it 
seemed, by the door. 

As he saw them lurch up the steps, he came forward. 

“Look ...inmy cab... all over the cushions... .” 

Dujardin waited for nothing more. Pushing the man 
uway, he opened the taxi door and looked inside. 

Lomax heard him make some startled exclamation. 

Then he, too, jostled past “‘ Papa ” Granaud. 

“ What is it?’ he asked. 
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“Don’t look,’ warned the Streté man; “it’s tox 
ghastly. The man’s dead—nothing can be done now 
We must get away. Be drunk again.” 

The speaker resumed his realistic stagger and raisec 
his voice in a drunken French sea-song. 

“* He’s—hic—asleep,” he said to the taxi-driver, as he 
rolled past him; “* sound—/zce—asleep.”’ 

It was not until he had reached the end of the strect 
and had looked cautiously about him, that Dujardin 
imparted his information. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘it was Laporte. Someone got him 
in the cab—it must have been the ‘second man’ that 
Granaud spoke about.” 

Laer. 

“Perhaps. Anyway, someone who knew that 
Laporte was going to meet us to-night.” 

“Who could have known? The man himself must 
have talked——”’ 

“Laporte will do no more talking,” was the grave 
response; “I told you it was a ghastly sight. The 
man who killed him sht his tongue... .” 


> 


CHAPTER XXXI THROUGH THE GRATING 


BrerrL awoke with a start. She had been through 
another nightmare—but this time there was a different 
ending to her fevered dreams. She looked round, but 
could see nothing; an impenctrable blackness sur- 
rounded her. 

They had taken her to another room. In the 
long, low-roofed attic in which she had first found 
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herself there had been light of a kind, but this place was 
as black as a pit. 

Like a blind person groping for a familiar object she 
put out a hand for a possible electric switch at the back 
of the bed. But her fingers met nothing but a bare, 
unpapered wall; and this was damp. 

She felt like screaming. A damp blackness... . 
And the inscrutable gloom was terrifying. It seemed to 
her to take on the gutse of an implacable monster closing 
in to attack, ... 

Involuntarily she put up her hands as though to ward 
off a foe. 

And with the lifting of her hands came a grateful 
remembrance. This dread which was knocking at her 
heart, sending tremors of fear all over her body, became 
temporarily dispelled. She could teel things, she could 
lift her hands—then the bonds had been released! She 
was free } 

The joy of that knowledge! She was like a child, 
exulting ina new toy. She felt all around; her clothes 
—she was still fully dressed, it seemed—the bed on 
which she was lying, and, once again, the wall at the 
back, loathsome to the touch as this was. 

But this sense of consolation quickly passed. Her 
surroundings were too frightening for that impression 
of fear not to return. What time was it? Was it 
night 2 She lifted her left wrist, on which should have 
been a wrist-watch, but there was nothing there. Stolen, 
perhaps. 

Coincident with her fresh fear came a staggering 
surprise. She had imagined she was free—but what 
was that about her ankles? Up till the present she had 
lain quite still, but now that she started to move her 
legs there was a clinking sound. 
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She drew herself up on the bed and leaned forward. 
Her right hand touched something cold. This time 
there was no joy in the ability to move her fingers—for 
her ankles were bound together by what seemed to be 
steel bands. 

So she was still a prisoner! And in that room of 
awful blackness! It took all her will-power to keep 
such a measure of self-control as to prevent screams 
from welling to her tps. 

But because of the pride of race which was in her she 
remained quiet, thinking desperately what prospect there 
might be of escaping from this fresh captivity. 

As she remained still the blackness seemed to become 
a great deal less intense. Some kind of light was 
entering the room trom a small grating in the wall on 
the rivht-hand side. By the time her eyes had become 
accustomed to this piercing the opaqueness of the rest of 
the atmosphere, she was able to see that the room was 
windowless. What ventilation there was apparently 
had to come through that grating. 

So far her thoughts had been fully occupied with 
trying to adjust themselves to her new conditions and 
surroundings, but when a more or less complete visuali- 
sation of the room was obtained, her mind left the present 
and returned to the past. For only in that way, she 
knew, was it possible to effect a balance. 

How long ago was it that she, affecting sleep, had 
listened to that brief talk between the huge hunchback 
whom she thought was a doctor and the polished 
scoundrel who called himself “‘ Baron’? ? How long? 
—and what had occurred in the meantime ? 

What had happened, for instance, to that poor kid 
whom she had sworn to rescue ? 

And old Phil? He must be worrying almost out of 
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his skin. What a fool she had been not to leave any 
message at the hotel! Of course, she had not realised 
for a moment that there would be any risk—but that 
was because she had been too precipitate. Why had 
she not relied upon her first impression—that there was 
something decidedly fishy about this Princess business 
—and taken some elementary precaution? Had she 
done so a great deal of misery—and perhaps something 
worse than misery—would have been saved. 

It was a saddening speculation, and she was still 
harassed by it when what seemed part of the wall on 
the opposite side of the room opened. Every moment 
now the light filtering in through the grating was 
becoming stronger. She was able to see a man 
approaching the bed. 

It was the hunchback giant who had been appointed 
her Jailer. 

He carried an electric torch in his left hand and was 
dressed in a kind of smock which descended to his 
knees. Once this might have been white, but now the 
garment was discoloured by many stains. 

Seating himself on the edge of the bed, the man 
turned the torch on her face and studied it intently. 

“So you are awake,” he remarked in a voice that 
was flat and toneless; “‘I have been working in my 
laboratory upstairs and thought I heard a noise.” 

Cold, unemotional, entirely impersonal: that was the 
impression she had. A man, this, who appeared to 
possess no human quality whatever. 

Like an athlete nerving himself for a supreme effort 
she remained tensed, making no reply. The man, 
bending forward, took her pulse beat and then turned 
back her eyelids. 

Strangely enough, whilst he was performing these 
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acts of the physician she had little fear of him; it was 
only when he relapsed to the ordinary man again that 
she felt hatred sweeping through her body. 

““ Are you a doctor ?”’ she asked. 

“Tam. But why should you think that ?” 

She felt her confidence returning. 

** Does the average person feel one’s pulse ? ” 

“No. If you are anxious about your health, let me 
assure you there is nothing to fear.” 

“Tm not worrying about my health,” was the reply ; 
“what I want to know is why I was brought here, and 
why you are chaining me like a wild animal ? ”’ 

“Tt was necessary—you are the type who might 
become violent.” 

He was endeavouring to frighten her by casting a 
doubt upon her sanity. This was part of the plot, 
perhaps, but she was not going to allow him to think 
that she was deceived by it. 

Listen carctully to what I am going to say,” she 
replicd; “‘ I have a pretty good tdea ot what 1s at the 
back of me being here. It has nothing to do with my 
state of mind—I’m sane enough, as you, with your 
doctor’s knowledge, already know for yourself. Who- 
ever you are, and whatever you are, I have a proposal to 
make which I think will be interesting. Briefly, it 1s 
that I offer you the sum of one thousand pounds— 
English pounds, not francs, remember—for my freedom. 
But before we discuss the matter at all, what about giving 
me a little more leg-room ? ” 

“Yes,” the man said slowly, “‘ I think that is possible.” 
Taking a key out of his waistcoat pocket, he bent down 
and unlock d the steel anklets. 

“ That’s better !”? The Imp, so dignified before that 
none of her int:nates could possibly have recognised 
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her, now resumed something of her usual irrepressible 
self. 

““T see youre thinking hard, doctor; a thousand 
pounds was what I said—and as soon as I get back to 
the Hédtel Meurice you shall have the money. What 
about it ?”’ 

““T must give the matter thought.” 

“Tt doesn’t want much thinking about, surely? <A 
thousand pounds in return tor the worry of a person 
like myself, who can be depended upon—make no 
mistake about that, son cher medecin—to give you a hell 
of a lot of trouble 1f you think you’re going to keep me 
here like a pound of butter in a cool cellar. This isn’t 
a crossword puzzle—the answer ought to be seen in 
ONCes ow MClbr as edi not reply. 

He rumbled a second non-committal answer. 

“*T must think about it.” 

“Wondering if your friend, the ‘ Baron,’ 1s likely 
to raise my bid—1is thatit? Let me tell you something : 
that joker is running his neck into a whole lot of 
trouble. It was bad enough before he was sufhiciently 
rude to bring me here against my will; but now this 
has happened ! You simply can’s do things like 
this, even in Paris, my dear sir. Don’t you realise 
tac." 

“Youre talking too much.” 

“Well, if you ask me, I think it’s time I did have a 
little say in the matter. I have influential friends in 
Paris, and they will be wondering where I am. Of 
course, I don’t happen to know exactly where this 
choice retreat of yours is, but by now the Paris police 
will be getting all hot and bothered about my absence, 
and they can be depended on, I think, to run me down 
sooner or later.” 
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“*Sooner—or later.” There was no mistaking the 
significance of the comment. 

She felt she had to go on talking; it steadied her 
nerves. ‘“‘ But tell me the idea. What’s the use of 
keeping me here? Am I being held to ransom, or 
something filmish like that ? ” 

“Since you ask me, mademoiselle, I will try to 
explain. I am a doctor, or, rather, a medical in- 
vestigator. My hobby is research work in connection 
with the human mind. Some of my recent experiments 
in this direction have been exceedingly interesting. 
For instance, I have been successful, by means of a drug 
which is my own invention, in causing a patient—a very 
beautiful girl she is, and of your own nationality : 

“You mean the girl who calls herself the Princess 
Corisande of Caronia?”’ she broke in. ‘“‘ So it was you 
who meddled with her memory ? ” 

“You talk foolishly; the young lady in question 
helped me to make a contribution to medical science 
which is likely to be of the utmost importance. And 
you, in turn, will be useful in carrying my experiments 
yet a stage farther.” 

“I think zot,” was the answer ; “‘ and if you’re going 
to take up the offer I made you just now, you’d bette1 
decide quickly.” 

“A thousand pounds would be very useful, I admit,” 
he replied; ‘‘ but the opportunity of carrying on this 
special line of research compels me to refuse it. I can 
get moncy in other directions. . . . And now, I think 
you are becoming a little too excited; I had better give 
you a sedative... .”’ 

She watched him crush a pellet into a medicine-glass 
which he half filled with water from a jug on the small 
table. 
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“Drink this,” he said; “ I assure you there is nothing 
harmful in it.” 

The Imp accepted the glass with the intention of 
dashing the contents into the speaker’s face, but as her 
fingers closed about it a loud buzzing noise filled the 
room. 

The doctor made an exclamation of annoyance and 
walked towards the door. Directly his back was turned 
Beryl emptied the glass on to the bed-clothes. She was 
not going to drink the filthy stuff—it was a drug of some 
kind, of course. But it would be funny to fool him. 

As the man turned round she laid the empty glass 
down on the table. 

“You will feel better and be able to get some sleep.” 

She could have burst out laughing at the success of 
her small deception. This scientist could not be so 
clever as he supposed. Fancy being taken in like that | 
Unless, of course, the man was occupied by far more 
important matters. No doubt this was the case. 

She made a pretence of sinking back as he opened the 
door, and remained in this position for a few additional 
minutes. Then, springing up, she gave the question of 
escape her serious attention. 

There was no hope from the door—as she had sup- 
posed, this would not open—and the grating was far 
too small. 

But because she was so desperate she went instinctively 
to it. Looking through the iron bars, she found herself 
Staring into what appeared to be a small back yard. 

There was a man below gazing upwards. Taking out 
her handkerchief, she thrust her hand through two of 
the bars and waved it violently. 


CHAPTER AXA MARQUAND PRESCRIBES 


Dr. MARQUAND appeared even more self-repressed than 
usual, This manner was valuable: a good deal of his 
reputation for cleverness as a consulting physician was 
based upon his ability to look the part. 

“T have been expecting something of the sort,” he 
replied at length; ‘“‘ the best thing, I agree, 1s to place 
Her Royal Highness under some form ot restraint— 
mild, of course, but, nevertheless, effective.” 

“But can you guarantee a cure?” demanded the 
Comtesse de Lépiney, to whose apartment the doctor had 
been so hurriedly summoned. 

Marquand interpreted the expression in the speaker’s 
face correctly. In this respect, at least, he was a highly- 
skilled diagnostician: he knew from experience the 
exact moment when a patient, or the friend of a patient, 
threatened to explode and say : ‘* Oh, to the deuce with 
all this rigmarole: talk in plain language, man, can’t 
your”? He had been expecting the Comtesse to show 
her impatience for some time. 

“T think I can safely promise that the Princess will 
be quickly restored to complete health—providing that 
she is sent to my nerve sanatorium at St. Cloud. Quret- 
ness is now essential.” 

“ Why didn’t you suggest this before?” the Comtesse 
continued. 

The fashionable physician was about to reply when 
Charles Chappelle broke in. 

‘““My dear Comtesse,” he said, with a glance at 
Marquand which was meant to reassure the latter ; “ we 
cannot hurry science. And I am sure we both want to 
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be fair to the doctor. No doubt you would have 
suggested having the Princess removed before if this 
regrettable development in her condition had occurred 
earlier 2?” he asked, turning to the consultant. 

Marquand nodded. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. Then, playing what he 
knew would be a sate card—he had never known it fail 
to be a master-trump in similar circumstances—he 
added: ‘* Of course, Madame the Comtesse, if you are 
not entirely satished with the way I am treating the 
patient, I shall be pleased to surrender Her Royal High- 
ness into the care of another physician.” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense! I am quite sure the Com- 
tesse meant to convey nothing of the sort. Did you, 
Millie 2’? Chappelle was insistent. 

The woman sivhed heavily. She was uncomfortably 
perplexed. Suspicion, although vague as yet, had been 
forming in her mind ever since that last conversation 
with the Princess. That the latter’s mind had become 
temporarily unhinged was the only possible explanation, 
unless But that thought was too devastating to 
be pursued. 

“All Iam anxious about is to be relieved of the 
present terrible anxiety,” she said. 

“It I might advise Madame 

‘ Please do, doctor,” pleaded Chappelle. 

“ Then I would sugvest that you leave Paris for a few 
days’ change. It would do you a lot of yood.” 

‘A fortnight at the Riviera—a capital idea, Marquand. 
Make up your mind, Millie!” 

“ What about that poor girl? Oh, can’t you hear 
her? She’s screaming again!” 

“You can safely leave the Princess to the doctor’s 
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““T can assure you of my best attention, Comtesse,” 
suggested Marquand. 

“Very well, Pil take a short holiday—but one stipula- 
tion: I havea daily bulletin of the poor girl’s condition.” 

“You can promise that, doctor ?”’ asked Chappelle. 

“Certainly. If the Comtesse will leave her address I 
will undertake that a message shall be telegraphed every 
day.” 

“That’s settled, then,’? remarked Chappelle, who 
appeared to be in excellent spirits ; ‘‘ it would be better, 
I think, if you did not see the Princess again, my dear ; 
it might distress you too much.” 

He looked across at Marquand, and the latter obeyed 
the unspoken instruction. 

“Tf I might make a further suggestion,” the doctor 
said, “‘ I should not delay your packing, Comtesse. You 
are not looking so well as when I first had the honour 
of being presented to you; the strain evidently - 

“Can you wonder at it, doctor? Allow me to ring 
for Gilberte, my dear.” 

“All right,” was the weary response. She had 
fulfilled what she considered her duty and, short of 
making a charge which would have sounded as though 
she, too, had become mentally unbalanced, nothing 
remained for her to do. “I shall expect to get the 
bulletin every day,” she added to the doctor, who had 
crossed to open the door. 

“You can rely on me,” replied the bowing physician. 
“Now, Monsieur Chappelle,’ he continued, as the door 
closed, ‘“‘ before I see Her Royal Highness again it might 
be advisable for you to repeat the new symptoms which 
have arisen.” His manner was very deferential; it 
would have been extremely annoying to lose such a 
distinguished patient as the Princess. 
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“Certainly, doctor. About an hour ago, quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly, the Princess lost her former 
languor and inertia and appeared to become possessed 
by what I can only describe in my ignorant layman’s 
fashion, as a kind of dementia.” 

The physician plucked at his lower lip. 

“In such cases,” he said, with what a cynic might 
have termed an admirable graveside manner, “the 
patient often turns against his or her best friends.” 

Chappelle affected astonishment. 

‘Why, that is just what happened with the Princess !” 
he said; “do you know, Marquand, she had the most 
amazing illusion: she said that I was a crook and 
that the Comtesse was helping me in some knavish 
scheme to make moncy out of her! Imagine 
the Comtesse de Lépiney associating herself with any 
criminal act!” 

“Ridiculous, of course,” came the ready retort ; 
“but, as I have said, the case is not at all unusual. The 
Princess will require strict seclusion and special medical 
care for a few weeks, and then I can guarantee a complete 
cute: 

“Tt may be,” suggested the other, ‘‘ that this outburst 
to-day marks a final stage in her illness ? ”’ 

“Possibly,” agreed Marquand, with the doctor’s 
characteristic partiality to say something agrecable to 
his listener whilst being, at the same time, vague and 
indefinite. 

“And now, shall I see Her Royal Highness ?” he 


concluded. 


Elsie, upon discovering that she had been locked in 
the room, lost all control. She had promised herself to 
escape, to get away from all this pretence and trickery 
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and return to London. And before she had gone more 
than a dozen steps all her plans had been smashed. 

Had any medical man taken a superficial glance at her 
during the next few minutes, he might easily have 
decided that something had snapped in her brain. 
Feeling the desperation of a trapped creature, she beat 
her fists against the door until her knuckles were raw 
and bleeding. 

“Open this door!” she continually screamed. 

She hoped that one of the servants would obey the 
command, but as thme went on, and she was unable to 
hear any hurrying footsteps, the faith died. 

It was horrtble—this sensation of being trapped. 
The dread that she was in real daneer of never regaining 
her liberty had now become a conviction. She had 
spoken too frecly to the Comtesse, and the latter, of 
course, had passed on what she had said to the man 
who called himself the Baron Vuipo, the leading figure 
in this conspiracy. 

She would be kept a prisoner: they would not allow 
her to leave the house. Too much was being hazarded. 

What was it that girl Trentham had said? About her 
cousin, Philip Wendover, being a powertul man and 
willing and anxious to help herr) Wendover—that was 
the man, of course, who had warned her that night at 
the Midnight Cabaret about coming to Paris. The 
man who had such kind, understanding eyes. 

He had wanted to be a friend ; had intimated as much 
very plainly by his manner it he did not say so in as 
many words. 

And he was outside, waiting tor her... . 

She must get to him, before—before 

The door opened even as she was beating upon it 
with her bleeding knuckles. 
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She made ready to rush past whoever the person 
might be on the other side—the man Chappelle was the 
most likely visitor, of course—and was surprised to see 
Dr. Marguand looking at her with an expression of 
brooding professional interest. 

“Your Royal Highness 
she seized his arm. 

“Doctor, take me away from this place she 
pleaded; “‘let me go! I am afraid of what will 
happen. - 

“Yes, yes; I understand,” he said soothingly; “as 
a imatter of fact, Princess, the reason I have called 
is to——— ” 

Tell met” 

“To take you away, Your Royal Tlighness,” he 
continued. 

“Thank God!” She saw I’'reedom stretching ahead 
like a wonderful vision. 





* he had started, when 
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“ Stop!” shouted Dujardin —but the Englishman was 
already twenty yards away and running like a hare. 

Every man, once in his lite, breaks even his most 
rigid rule, and Detective-Inspector Lomax had done 
this now. 

He had stared at Dujardin when the latter had made 
his starting announcement. A man murdered—that 
was nothing unusual in his way of business, but, a man’s 
tongue slit... . So that he shouldn’t talk, of course. 
A fiendish idea, with a touch of the Latin-American or 
Corsican init... . 
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And it was Zuberra who had done it; if his own hand 
hadn’t committed the terrible outrage, it had been carried 
out under his orders. 

ZUDCII A, 4.2 

That was when he started running after the taxi which 
was being driven rapidly away. Zuberra—and that 
girl, Beryl Trentham, was in the devil’s clutches! Of 
course! It all worked out, he told himself, as he put 
on a fresh spurt: Zubcrra had both the girl through 
whom he was trying to work his latest ingenious swindle, 
and The Imp, safely stowed away. But why The Imp ? 
To work a blackmail-ransom stunt on Wendover, whom 
he must know was a very rich man? And how had he 
got hold of her ? 

That didn’t matter now: the only concern was to find 
the man—and he was going to do this if he raked the 
whole of Paris through. The apartment of the Comtesse 
de Lépiney in the Rue Daunau was the most likely place. 

As he ran, a wild idea took possession of him. He 
had started on that chase with merely the notion of 
getting hold of the old taxi-driver and endeavouring to 
force some more information out of the man. Hadn't 
Dujardin said that “ Papa’? Granaud was half a crook 
himself? Granaud was probably in the plot—it couldn’t 
be mere coincidence that the assassin should have hit 
upon this shady character to deliver his ghastly burden 
at the very door of the “ White Rabbit.” Granaud knew 
something—and once he got his hands on the fellow he 
would make him talk. 

That had been his original plan; but as he turned yet 
another corner and saw the dilapidated taxi only a 
hundred yards in front, this second idea appealed to him 
with even greater force. Two could play at this 
bizarrerie business. 
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Making a last, desperate effort, he drew alongside the 
taxi which was lurching over the cobble-stones. 

“Granaud | ”’ he called. 

The man looked down. 

‘““ M’sieur—I am engaged,” he replied. 

The light was bad in that narrow slum-street, but he 
fancied he had seen Granaud grin. Was the fellow 
mocking him P 

‘““ Nevertheless, you are going to drive me to the 
address I shall give you.” 

“M’steur is confident. Did I not say I was 
engaged ? ”’ 

Lomax rephed with a shrewder thrust. 

“The man inside will not mind, Granaud. You 
drive now to No. 212, Rue Daunau. You know it, no 
doubt ? ” 

“T know the Rue Daunau, of course, but not No. 212. 
Why should I?” 

““] haven’t time to answer questions, my friend,”’ was 
the detective-inspector’s response. ‘‘ Wait 1” 

He slipped round in front of the taxi and mounted to 
stand by the driver. 

“No. 212, Rue Daunau,” he ordered ; “ you see this, 
Granaud ?” 

The many-coated chauffeur gasped when he looked 
down to find a revolver pointed at him. 

“ Mon Dien! Be careful,” he cried ; ‘‘ it may go off.” 

“That is my intention unless you do exactly what I 
want, Granaud. For the last time, No. 212, Rue 
Daunau.” 

“Tt is a crime,’? Lomax heard the old rogue whine 
as the taxi shot forward; ‘“‘I give you warning that you 
will get into serious trouble with the police tor this. 
We do not permit such atrocities in Paris!” 
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“Take the shortest cut!” was the grim rejoinder. 
Even though his thoughts were centred on what Zuberra 
would say when confronted with the dead body of his 
victim, he could not help admiring the effrontery of 
Granaud. Vor the latter to talk of the police, especially 
in the present circumstances, was a jest so rich that he 
knew he would laugh over it many times in the future. 

In the meantime he concentrated on seeing that the 
taxi-driver kept to his job. Granaud, still muttering to 
himself, was bent over the wheel and taking what, to the 
ordinary motorist, would have appeared appalling 
chances now that he had left the back streets and had 
come into more crowded thoroughfares. 

Suddenly the tax1 took a dive into another dimly-lt 
section. It seemed to the Englishman, who did not 
know the locality, that this particular alley was merely 
a cul-de-suc > 1t Seemed to have no outlet. 

“Where are you going ?”? he demanded, pressing the 
barrel of the revolver hard against the man’s neck. 

“Take that thing away!” retorted Granaud; “ you 
wanted to vet to the Rue Daunau quickly, didn’t you ? 
Well, this is the shortest cut. Some people are never 
satisfied |” 

“So long as vou aren’t trying to be funny !” 

“Funny! Me, poor ‘ Papa’ Granaud, to dare to be 
‘funny ’ with the great English detective!” 

Lomax’s tace became grim. So the rascal had known 
who he was all along. 

“Weep your mind on your job,” he ordered. It 
would have been a stupid waste of time to attempt any 
areument with the man. 

‘How do you think I can drive properly when that 
revolver is pressing into my neck ?” was the querulous 
reply. 
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Lomax, admitting the truth of the complaint, removed 
the weapon. He had scarcely done so when 

“ Look out, you fool!” he called at the top of his 
voice. 

Whether through carelessness, or of set purpose, 
Granaud was heading straight for a lorry that was 
drawn up by the kerb. 

The next moment Lomax was thrown completely off 
his balance; realisation of the certainty of the collision 
came too guickly tor him to take any precautionary 
measures: otherwise he would have tried to jump clear. 
He heard a loud tumult crashing in his ears, felt some- 
thing hit his head with terrific force—and remembered 
nothing more. 





“ Welcome to Paris—the rea/ Paris, my dear Lomax |” 


mocked a voice, 

The detective-inspector knew the speaker before he 
opened his eves. 

“Tf I may say so, Lomax, you scarcely displayed your 
usual cool-headedness,” remarked Zuberra. Lomax 
noticed that his old enemy was in perfectly-fitting full 
evening kit, and that he was sitting at lis case on a deal 
table in what was a really distressingly dirty room. 

“It was rather more than I had hoped to find you 
chasing dear old ‘ Papa’ Granaud’s taat in the way you 
did. And what did you think of the accident ?—wasn’t 
it skilfully arranged ? Of course, the idea had occurred 
to me that after looking into the cab and finding that the 
police-spy, Laporte, had unfortunately died, you might 
be induced to follow—but, then, common sense came 
to my aid, and Isaid: ‘ Lomax, the great English hunter 
of criminals, is far too astute to Jeave the protection of 


his French friend, Dujardin.’ By tlic way, I heard to-day 
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that Jalabert is back in Paris from Marseilles. I thought 
you might be interested. It is to be regretted that he 
has arrived too late.” 

“He'll be in time all right, Zuberra,” was the 
comment. 

“You think so? I beg to differ, my friend. You 
should have stayed 1n London; it would have been 
wiser on your part. This is Paris, remember—and I 
have many friends in Paris. Some of them are tn this 
place; and they will do what I wish.” 

“* And what is that ?”’ 

“Let us not anticipate, Lomax. Believe me, it will 
be better for you not to know what is going to happen 
to you.” 

The Scotland Yard detective-inspector would have 
given all his future prospects for the chance to have got 
at the speaker’s throat, but he was so securely bound 
that movement of any kind was impossible. 

“There is no reason now why I should not inform 
you of my exact plans,” went on the crook ; “ no doubt, 
through your newspaper friend, Wendover, you have 
already formed certain conclusions? Yes, I brought 
that mannequin to Paris to make a fortune out of her ; 
and, although she has proved obstinate, I shall still get 
my pile. The people who matter are convinced that 
she is the real Princess Corisande ; as a matter of fact 
I am going on from here to a meeting of the fools 
called the Grand Council of Caronian refugees in order 
that I may get as liberal subscriptions as possible from 
them to start a campaign to place this wench back 
upon the Caronian throne! Humorous, isn’t it? But 
characteristic, I think, of Zuberra.”” The speaker 
flicked the ash off his cigarette with a megalomaniacal 
gesture. 
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“JT congratulate you,” said the prisoner. And 
Lomax’s tone was not ironical; although he hated this 
man he recognised his worth as an opponent. Charles 
Zuberra was a criminal with whom it was an honour to 
match wits. But—andheremortification flooded through 
his mind—for the second time, the crook had beaten him. 

“Tt has been an expensive business, of course.” 
continued Zuberra, lighting another cigarette. The 
man appeared to delight in hearing himself talk. ‘“ But 
I have already got one cheque for twenty thousand 
pounds—that will be cashed to-morrow—-and I am 
taking it with me to the meeting to-night as a usetul 
piece of propaganda. With the signature of the Com- 
tesse de Lépiney before them, these fools will dip down 
into their pockets.” 

“Ingenious, I agree. But someone is pretty certain 
to guess at the truth; and when the world knows— 
what then ? ” 

“Tt will be too late,’ answered the criminal. “ For 
I shall be gone with a nice little picking. As for the 
girl, no one can get at her. She is in an asylum at the 
moment, and until I give the word she will remain there. 
You would like to know the address 2? Why not P—the 
Villa Wiosna, Neuilly. . . . You will have no chance of 
getting there.” 

Lomax called upon his nerve. 

“And Miss Trentham ? ”’ he asked. 

“She is also safely tucked away, my old friend,” 
scoffed Zuberra; “a smart kid, that. Apart from 
Wendover, she was the first one to see through the 
scheme. She called on the ‘ Princess,’ pretending to be 
a reporter from Wendover’s paper ; and when the two 
girls got together she tried to get the ‘ Princess” away. 
That could not be allowed, of course, and so “ 
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‘* Where is she 2”? demanded Lomax. 

** The information is not available. You shall know in 
good time, perhaps. But, in the meanwhile, I leave you 
with the reflection that she is in a place from which escape 
is as difficult as the mental home which now has the 
honour of housing the ‘ Princess.’ You should have 
left this job to someone else, Lomax. You always 
fail when you try to beat Zuberra; but this time 
you won't be able to get back to London. It’s 
your end, my friend; don’t make any mistake about 
that.” 

The speaker swung himself easily off the table, his 
immaculate shirt-front contrasting ironically with the 
general griminess of the room. 

“Tf you should want anything, Lomax, just ring!” 
Jie grinned as he turned away, and the Scotland Yard 
man heard the door close behind him. 


CHAPTER THE GRAND DUKE: ALEXIS 
ee Jk Hows) A. VIS TP OR 


Virz Grand Duke Alexis of Caronia had once possessed 
three of the most famous palaces in existence; his 
fortune had been estimated at over ten millions ; he had 
commanded an army corps in the war when Carona 
had fought on the side of the Allies, and had been for 
several decades a world figure. His tremendous height 
and lean, hawk-like face, which had “race” stamped 
upon every feature, would have been sufficient to set 
him apart even had he not been born to such a position 
of eminence. 
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Now his worldly greatness had departed; instead of 
a magnificent palace, he lived in a poor, shabbily- 
furnished Paris apartment. Yet he was still treated with 
a respect that amounted almost to reverence, for the 
large colony of Caronian refugées hailed him as their 
leader. ‘These fallen aristocrats, who were hoping one 
day to overthrow the revolutionaries who had ravaged 
their country and to re-establish a monarchy, put all 
their faith in the man who, throughout the war, had 
been generally recoynised as one of the greatest military 
strategists that history had ever known. 

Dressed in a much-worn dinner jacket suit, the Grand 
Duke on this evening had just finished a frugal meal, 
during which he had been waited on by only one servant 
—the faithful Boris who had followed his beloved 
master into exile. But, although there was every 
evidence of poverty in that room—cigars had given way 
to a cheap briar pipe, and the finest wines to a thin 
dinner ale—yet the man sitting by the side of the fire in 
an uncomfortable arm-chair, retained in every particular 
his pride of caste. No one could possibly have mistaken 
him for anything but a personage, as, gazing through 
the smoke from his pipe, he lost himself yet once again 
In memories of the past. 

With an effort he brought himself back to the present. 
The man Chappelle would be coming to the mecting of 
the Grand Council that night—a meeting which was to 
be held in that same room—and then he would have 
news of the Princess’s condition. He supposed the 
fellow was all right—Miullie Lépiney had vouched for 
him, and that ought to be good enough, he knew—but, 
sul, he could not bring himself to like the man. It 
was a striking commentary on his position, that he him- 
self was not able to offer the heiress to the Caronian 
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throne his hospitality, but was forced to rely in this 
connection upon the goodwill of a foreigner ! 

A servant dressed in a threadbare livery opened the 
door and stood to attention. 

““ Excellency,” he said, “‘a Monsieur Lorinsky has 
called to see you.” 

The Grand Duke knitted his fine forehead. 

““ Lorinsky ?” he repeated; and there was scathing 
contempt in his tones, for this aristocrat hated Jews 
with a venomous hate that events in his unfortunate 
country justified. “‘ A Jew, Boris ?” 

The servant looked confused. 

““ He has the appearance, Excellency. But I listened 
to him because his manner was so importunate. He 
says he must see you on a matter of life and death. Here 
is his card.” He walked to the fire-place and handed 
his master a piece of pasteboard which the Grand Duke 
regarded as something offensive. 

“TI will not touch it,” he said. 

“ M’sieur Lorinsky has written on it, Excellency.” 

“* Then read it out.” 

The servant cleared his throat. 

*“ He says, Excellency, that he wishes to see you 
concerning the Princess Corisande—and that the matter 
is extremely urgent.” 

The Grand Duke rose to his full height of six feet 
four inches, towering over his servant and dominating 
the room. 

“What has a Jew to do with a Princess, Boris ?”’ 

“The world is upside down, Excellency,” was the 
reply. 

“Yes.” The once great soldier lowered his head in 
thought. Then, as though coming to an unpleasant, but 
necessary decision, he gave the order : “‘ Admit this man.” 
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A minute later, ducking his head grotesquely, Lorin- 
sky, who called himself a “ financier,” but whose real 
business was lending money on unimpeachable security, 
entered the room at the back of the servant. 

“Leave us, Boris.” 

The contrast between the proud aristocrat and the 
moneylender was ludicrous; and, with the quick per- 
ception of his race, Lorinsky showed he realised it. 

“Duke,” he said, “ I shouldn’t have come if it hadn’t 
been important.” 

The reply was icily polite, and majestic in its aloofness. 

“State your business, m’sieur. You mention the 
name of Her Royal Highness, the Princess Corisande of 
Caronia on your card——-”’ 

This was one of the very few occasions in his life that 
the Grand Duke Alexis had been interrupted. 

“She is not a Princess at all, Duke; that’s why DPve 
called to-night. I felt that you ought to know—you 
being the leader of the Caronians in Paris. That’s right, 
isn’t it?” the speaker went on quickly. 

Nervous before, he now became frightened by the 
look in the other man’s eyes. 

“You have made a very serious statement,” said the 
Grand Duke Alexis ; “‘ what exactly do you mean ?”’ 

Words came tumbling out of the Jew’s lips in chaotic 
fashion. 

“It’s a plant—I mean, a trick,” he said. ‘“‘ Listen, 
Duke: Tm risking a lot by coming here—but I 
had to. The look in that girl’s face—I shall never 
forget it!” 

Another man might have lost control, but the Grand 
Duke merely pointed to a chair. 

‘ There is no need for you to hurry your story,” he 
said; ‘“‘and it would be better if you made yourself 
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comfortable. I apologise for not asking you to sit down 
before.” 

Lorinsky ducked his head in that curious bird-like 
fashion so characteristic of the man. 

“That’s all right, Duke.’ He sidled to the chair 
and sat on the extreme edge, looking like a human 
goblin. 

““T’ve come here to tell all I know,” he continued : 
“Ym a moneylender, Duke. Call myself a financier, of 
course—all moneylenders do that.” 

His listener greeted the information with a brief nod. 
Lorinsky interpreted it as encouragement to proceed. 

The other day a man named Charles Chappelle 

“Charles Chappelle!” repeated the Grand Duke 
softly. 

“Yes ; do you know him, Duke. Because if you do, 
keep both eyes open—he’s a crook, a wrong ’un.” 

‘* How do you know this?” was the calm question. 

“ Know it, Duke? Because I made inquiries in the 
right quarter, that’s why. But, as I was saying ‘ 

“Yes, please continue your story, M’sieur Lorinsky ; 
I find it interesting.” 

“Well, this Chappelle comes to me and wants me to 
advance him £50,000. On what security, do you think ? 
Why, the money and jewels lodged in the Crédit Lyon- 
nais which you Caronians are keeping for your new 
king—or whoever it is you intend to place back upon 
the throne once the Revolutionaries have been beaten.” 

“Did you lend the money ? ” 

“No, Duke. I thought, somehow, there was some- 
thing fishy about it. I didn’t like Chappelle’s manner. 
I’ve seen a good many crooks in my time, and it takes a 
clever one to do me. You see, Duke,” excitement 
rising in the thin, shrill voice, “ directly I read that stuff 
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about the supposed real Princess of Caronia having been 
found, I guessed there was something crooked at the 
back of it.” 

“ But the real Princess Jas been found. I have seen 
this girl myself and recognised in her the daughter of 
the late Emperor.” 

“You're sure about that, Duke ? ”’ 

“lam sure.” 

“Then,” dropping his shoulders with a forlorn 
gesture, “Pve been a fool for coming here to-night. 
But wait a minute: you haven’t heard yet all ve got to 
say. VU tell it as quickly as I can. Chappelle wanted 
this £50,000, and offered, as I have said, the money and 
jewels now lying in the bank as security tor the loan.” 

“He had no right to offer that security.” 

“ That’s what Ithought. Now, if youd come forward 
you could have had the money like a shot, because Pd 
have known it was authentic. But when this American 
talks so big about having found the real Princess himself, 
and being placed in charge of her, I said to myself: 
* That’s tunny.’ 

“Tn any case, £50,000 was more than I was prepared 
to lend; so we compromised at £20,000. But I wasn’t 
going to let that amount go out of my hands before Pd 
made certain about the girl—eacuse me calling her ‘the 
gith,” Dake. Sel] arranged to Go with Chappelle to the 
apartment of the Comtesse de Lépiney. Whilst Chappelle 
was talking with the Comtesse, I slipped up the back 
way and had a Jook at the ‘ Princess.’ 

“But she’s not a Princess at all, Duke—I’m sure of 
that. And V’ll tell you why : she wouldn’t agree to sign 
the promissory note. Although she didn’t say so, her 
whole manner went to prove that the thing was a fraud 
from beginning to end. If you want to know what I 
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think, Duke, it’s this: Chappelle has got hold of a girl 
who’s very much like the real Princess Corisande might 
have been if she’d lived, and he’s trying to work a 
gigantic swindle. There, Pve said it now, and I’ve 
told you at the risk of my life, because when I wouldn’t 
let Chappelle have the money after the girl had refused 
to sign the note, that dirty crook threatened that if I 
opened my mouth he would have me murdered. I hope 
you won’t tell where you got the news from, Duke ? ” 

** You can rest assured upon that, M’sieur Lorinsky,” 
and, holding out a finely-shaped hand, he continued: 
** Allow me to thank you for what you have done to- 
might. Your story 1s almost incredible—and yet 
Well, investigations shall be made. And, I repeat, I am 
deeply gratcful to you for coming here this evening.” 

“TI shouldn’t have been a human being 1f I'd stayed 
away,” said the Jew; ‘‘ but it wanted a bit of pluck, 
especially after what that crook, Chappelle, said to me. 
It was the look in that poor girl’s face that did it.” 

The world which he had been fashioning out of his 
dreams had long since tumbled to ruins, but the Grand 
Duke had to know mote. 

“Do you think, m/’sieur, that this—that this girl 
whom you say has been impersonating Her Royal 
Highness is a willing accomplice in the scheme ? ”’ 

‘“*T am sure she is not. She looked ill, or doped— 
kind of muzzy-like ; as though she didn’t know what 
was happening to her. But she refused to sign the 
paper.” 

“Yes, that is certainly one point in her favour,” 
concurred the Grand Duke; ‘always assuming, of 
course, that your surmise is correct.” 

“Tam willing to stake my life on it—in fact, I have 
done so. Don’t forget that, Duke.” 
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“J am not likely to, my friend. Now, it happens 
that Monsieur Chappelle is due here any moment.” 

“He mustn’t see me!” The man was quaking. 
“Don’t think that because I am afraid of him, Duke, my 
story isn’t true. Make your own inquiries—only don’t 
let him have any money. That’s his game—money. 
And now, I must be off. Is there a back way out, Duke?” 

The aristocrat lost nothing of his impeccable dignity. 

‘““ My servant, Boris, will conduct you to the street 
in safety,” he said; “but, first, M’sieur Lorinsky, let 
me know, please, where I can communicate with you.” 

The Jew fumbled and brought out a wallet. 

“‘ Here is my card, Duke.” 

This time it was accepted. 

With the man gone, the Grand Duke resumed his seat 
by the fire. Was this thing possible? Was it con- 
ceivable that he should have been so deccived? He 
had known the Princess Corisande intimately, and this 
girl was her living image, even to the birth-mark. And 
yet, here was direct confirmation of his intuitive dislike 
and distrust of the man Chappelle. Now he came to 
consider it, the very audacity of the scheme would 
partly ensure its success from the beginning. Chappelle 
was a daring rogue; once he had netted all the money 
possible, he would decamp. 

“ M’sieur Chappelle,” announced Boris, opening the 
door. 

The Grand Duke rose and stood with his back to the 
fire. He was an impressive figure; and the visitor 
entering became dwarfed in comparison. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, ‘‘I am delighted to see 
you.” 

The reply was like the keen thrust of a rapier. 

“* Monsieur Chappelle, are you a man of honour P”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV ACCUSATIONS 


A MAN who lives by his wits, and by the exercise of 
his crooked brain, is quick to sense an atmosphere ; 
and he who called himself Chappelle was instantly on 
the defensive. Something had happened in that room 
quite recently. Someone had come, no doubt, to give 
the Grand Duke a warning. 

Against him? Itseemedso. Well, he was prepared. 

“T trust Iam aman of honour, Your Excellency,” he 
said in a tone that he knew sounded very dignified. 

‘“T hope you are, Monsieur Chappelle; for I have a 
very strange story to tell you.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency ?”’ He made the reply a 
question. 

“T think we will sit down,” said the Grand Duke ; 
and pulling his cheap briar pipe out of his pocket, 
proceeded to load it with care. 

“A cigar, Your Excellency ¢ 

The Grand Duke Alexis pushed aside the proffered 
case. 

“Thank you, I have learned how to smoke a pipe.” 

The caller, to whom these trifling incidents had their 
significance, waited with outward calmness but inward 
impatience for a revelation to come. That a startling 
surprise was in store for himhe knew. He was prepared 
for this: the working of his mind was chiefly centred on 
who could have been the Grand Duke’s informant. 

His host motioned him to a chair. 

“T have recently had a caller,” he stated, “‘ and this 
person has outlined to me what I consider to be a most 
ingenious swindle. Iam telling you the facts, Monsieur 
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Chappelle, because you are a man of the world, and 
because you may help me to decide whether such a 
scheme is possible. We will assume that somewhere is 
a beautiful girl who bears a remarkable resemblance to 
a certain Royal personage, who is believed dead. A 
clever criminal comes along, sees this girl, and instantly 
is born in his brain an idea to make a fortune very 
quickly and without a great deal of risk. Briefly, he 
decided to make this girl impersonate the supposed dead 
Princess He stopped to look at his Listener, 
whose face was a mask. Gaining nothing from the 
glance, he proceeded: “‘ There are many difficulties, of 
course, but some of these can be overcome. The chief 
one is to persuade the girl, who is decent-minded, to be 
a pacty to the conspiracy. You might tell me, Mon- 
sicur Chappelle, how you induced the supposed Princess 
Corisande sg 

The other man sprang up. 

“Enough, Your Excellency! Although you speak 
in parables, your meaning ts quite clear to mie: you are 
accusing me of being the criminal in question. Isn’t 
that so?” 

““T will be frank,” was the steady reply; ‘I didn’t 
like you from the beginning, but I accepted you on the 
word of my friend, the Comtesse de Lépiney. Whether 
you are an honest man or a rogue, the future will decide ; 
but it is only fair to say that I have been warned against 
you.” 

“ Your Excellency !” 

“IT want to be fair. I admit that when I saw this 
gitl I believed her to be the daughter of my old friend 
and master, the Emperor. The information which I 
have just received, however, is so startling that there 
must be no further risk. You will understand, Monsieur 
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Chappelle, when I say that I must refuse you permission 
to address the Grand Council this evening.” 

“As you will, Excellency,” said the other stiffly ; 
“ but these thrusts 1n the dark are not compatible with 
my previous knowledge of you. You will agree, I 
think, that it is only fair that I should know the name 
of your informant, so that I can face his foul charges. 
In the meantime, will you allow me to show you this ? ”’ 
The speaker took from his pocket a cheque and held it 
out for the Grand Duke to scan. It bore the signature 
of the Comtesse de Lépiney, and the sum of £20,000 
was made payable to bearer. 

“The Comtesse de Lépiney has sufficient faith in me 
to entrust me with this large amount of moncy, Your 
Excellency,” he said; “‘it was to be the start of a Fund 
on behalf of the Princess.” 

“That must wait,” was the uncompromising 
reply. 

The speaker knew he was doing right. In the 
ordinary way 1t would have been ridiculous, perhaps, to 
weigh the mere word of a Jewish money-lJender against 
a man who was vouched tor by one of the best-known 
hostesses in Paris: but there was this difference; 
Lorinsky’s manner had been convincing; Chappelle’s 
was not. With all the control he had put on himself, 
the other was like an actor playing a role. 

The Caronian aristocrat rang a bell. A servant 
appeared. 

‘“* Boris,” said the Grand Duke, “‘I want you to tell 
everyone who comes here to-night that the meeting of 
the Grand Council which was arranged has unfortunately 
to be postponed.”” He turned to Chappelle. 

“* Monsieur,” he said, in that same tone of coldness, 
*“ you must please excuse me. Good night.” 
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White to the lips, the man addressed walked to the 


door. 


In the mood to kill, Zuberra strode swiftly away from 
the apartment in which he had received such a rude 
check to his plans. So quickly did he walk, in fact, 
that he failed to notice the figure of a shadower who 
followed him until making certain of his destination. 

When Zuberra reached his own rooms he was in a 
state bordering on the maniacal. During that walk he 
had come to a certain conclusion. It was a conclusion 
to which emotion, and not his usual hard common 
sense, had compelled him to leap—and the sight of 
Sybil Trent dressed for the street added fuel to this 
flerce: 116. 

Here was the traitor! He knew it in his soul. 

“Been out, my dear?” His voice was silky, but she 
turned away from the light in his eyes. 

‘* Yes——but—what’s the matter with you, Charles ?”’ 

He would have liked to tell her there and then the 
truth—that he was deathly sick of her; that she no 
longer had any part in his lite; that, even without this 
overwhelming excuse, he was going to get rid of her for 
good. 

He walked quietly towards her. 

“Why won’t you tell me where you’ve been, my 
dear ?”’ he asked. 

She put her hands up before her face. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Charles!’ she cried ; 
““what’s the matter? What have I done?” 

“ That’s what I want to know, my sweet Sybil. It’s 
not too much to ask, surely? We’ve been partners— 
in love as well as crime. And yet, it has seemed to me 
that you’ve become distant ; that you have been keeping 
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your thoughts to yourself. That must stop, darling. 
Make a beginning now by telling me where you’ve 
been.” 

She knew he was playing with her as a cat will play 
with a captured mouse. Terrible as had been many of 
his moods in the past, none of them had caused her so 
much fear as this. 

““ ve merely been doing some shopping.” She tried to 
make her voice sound casual, but was conscious of the 
harsh croak in it. 

“Shopping! At this hour! Selling my secrets for 
money, perhaps ° ” 

“Charles!”? She was indignant now. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean? How dare you say a thing lke that? 
Have I ever been false to you ?—tell me.” 

“T have never found you out—until now, you 
vixen |” 

He was so close, that with a sudden movement, he was 
able to reach for her throat. But, on the alert through 
that warning sense of fear, she had slipped away. Like 
a boxer, she had not been looking at his hands, but at 
his eyes. It was these which had betrayed him. 

He was after her in an instant, his purpose plain to 
see. He meant to kill. 

“You'll do no more ‘ shopping,’ ” he snarled; “ I’ve 
just been to the Grand Duke—he’s told me everything.” 

“The Grand Duke?” she repeated, as she turned 
quickly to the back of a divan, ‘‘I haven’t seen the 
Grand Duke. You’re mad!” 

“Yes, Sybil, my sweet,—mad! So mad that [Pm 
going to get my hands to that white throat of yours... .” 

He took a flying leap, landing almost on top of her. 
In an agony of fresh fear, she backed and picked up a 
heavy vase that was standing on a pedestal. 
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“Charles! WKeep away!” 

It was too late. He made another spring—and, as 
he did so, she brought the vase down with all the strength 
she had. . . . Through a mist she saw the blood gush 
from beneath the white skin of his forehead, heard him 
groan. Then came a crash, and as the figure of her 
criminal partner for the last five years lay still, she rushed 
across the room, flung open the door, and, a minute 
later, was 1n the street. 

Even then she did not stop, but ran and ran like a 
creature hunted by a destroying enemy. 


CHAPTER A PARTNERSHIP IS 
AXX VI BROKEN 


“I Am sorry, M’sieur Wendover, but I did all that was 
possible.” 

The Streté detective was resolute, if dejected. 

““T shouted after M’sieur Lomax, warning him of the 
danger, but he took no heed. I should have followed, 
of course, but at that moment, and as though it had been 
prearranged, a great crowd of men thronged out of the 
“White Rabbit’ and madea circle, so that it was impossible 
for me to break through immediately. By the time I 
was able to get away it was too late—M. Lomax had 
disappeared. You are certain he hasn’t sent a message 
here 2° 

““T’m quite sure of that,” replied Philip Wendover. 
‘Pve been expecting to see him every minute. But this 
is terrible—first my cousin disappears, and now, Lomax. 
Both vanish as though the earth had swallowed them. 
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But, after all,” he added, brightening a little, “‘ Lomax 
is no fool; he’s well able to look after himself.”’ 

The reply of the other was not inspiriting. 

““T know that M’sieur Lomax is no fool; but this has 
every evidence of a carefully arranged plot. The taxi- 
driver, Granaud, is in the confidence of many criminals, 
Whoever was at the back of this thing must have 
imagined that the sight of the dead man in the cab— 
and mon Dien, whata sight it was !—would act as a goad. 
It was meant as a lure, you understand—and Lomax 
answered it. Where he is now, of course, I have no 
idea, but I am afraid he fell into a trap.” 

“Set by whom ?” 

““ He has an enemy, a man who ts in Paris now.” 

“A fellow called Zuberra ? ”’ 

“Yes, monsieur; but he has many other names. So 
far, he’s been too clever for us, but now, with this 
murder of Laporte on his hands, I think we shall get 
him.” 

“* That’s the clue you must work on. Find Zuberra, 
and you’ll discover Lomax—that is, if the worst has 
happened.” 

Wendover relapsed into a despairing silence. Zuberra 
had triumphed: he had not only The Imp in his power, 
but also the man who had started out to rescue her. 
Beside these two tragedies, even the fear for Elsie 
Spain sank momentarily into comparative insignificance. 

““T am due back at the Sareté,’? announced Dujardin, 
reaching for his hat; ‘‘I will confer with the Chief, and 
we will make further plans.” 

“Directly you hear anything, you’ll let me know?” 
The tone was anxious. 

** Assuredly, m’sieur. That Zuberra .. .”? Dujardin 
went out muttering to himself. 
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Wendover looked at his watch. It was after mid- 
night. In the ordinary way he would have been in bed, 
but now the thought of even trying to get some sleep 
was out of the question. 

Although he guessed it would be a mere waste of time, 
he went across to the telephone and asked for a number. 

“Ts that 212, Rue Daunau ? ”’ 

“Yes, m’sicur,” came the sleepy reply. 

 Tne-apattment of the Comeessé:de Lepiney-: 

Ves. mm sieur,’ 

‘““ Has M’sieur Chappelle called this evening ? ” 

“No, m’sieur. M’sieur Chappelle has gone into the 
country, and will be away some time.” 

‘“ How do you know that P” 

““ M?steur Chappelle left a message here this afternoon. 
He will not be coming to the apartment again, he said.” 

Gone to cover! That was the explanation. Having 
made his plans, Zuberra had retired to some secret 
retreat, and, from what he knew of the man, it would 
require some talented work on the part of the police— 
or anyone else—to rout him out. 

No sooner had he replaced the receiver than the 
telephone bell rang. 

Yes ?” he inquired. 

 M’sieur,” said a voice from the hotel reception- 
office, “a lady has called to see you. She says it is 
urgent.” 

‘“ The lady’s name ? ”’ he queried. 

‘’ Madame preters not to give her name.” 

Here was another curious incident in a night of 
mysterious happenings. 

“ Pll come down,” he said through the telephone. 

He was perplexed to discover that the late caller was 
none other than the woman Lomax had told him was 
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the criminal associate of Zuberra. What could she 
possibly want? Her agitation was almost painful, but 
he treated it coldly. This probably was so much 
pretence, put on for a purpose. 

““T must see you alone, Mr. Wendover,” said the 
woman. 

““ Have you any message for me?” 

“Message ?”’ She repeated the word blankly. “ No, 
I have no message—but there is some information which 
you should know.” 

Information! It wasa vital word in the circumstances. 

“We'll go to my suite,” he said, and led the way to 
the Lift. 

Once she had reached the private sitting-room, the 
woman became more composed, although she was still 
suffering from an agitation which, if assumed, was a 
marvellous imitation of the real thing. 

“You know who I am,” she started; “ you recollect 
seeing me at the Midnight Cabaret in London—the night 
before we came to Paris ? ” 

“Yes, I remember. You were with a man named 
Zuberra, who called himself Chappelle. And a girl, 
Elsie Spain. I don’t know what your real object can 
be in coming here to-night, but, nevertheless, Iam going 
to make an appeal. The lives of at least two people 
may rest with you. Where can I find Zuberra ? ”’ 

She answered without quibble. 

““ We have been staying for the past week at 42, Rue 
de Petrograd,” she replied. 

“Forgive me—but I must ask you if that is the 
truth?” 

“ Yes, it is the truth—why should I tell you a lie?” 

He did not know exactly what reply to make; and 
besides, time was too precious to be wasted in any 
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argument. Going to the telephone, he rang up a 
number, and, within a few seconds, was speaking to 
Dujardin. 

““T’ve found where Zuberra is living, Dujardin,” the 
woman heard him say; “ 42, Rue de Petrograd.” 

A cry of triumph came over the wire. 

“You are sure of that, m’sieur P ”’ 

‘My information has just been given me by a lady 
who has been staying at that address with Zuberra. 
She says she is telling me the truth.” 

The satisfaction in the detective’s voice died 
away. 

* Be careful it is not a trick, m’sieur.”’ 

“Well, you can easily prove that for yourself by 
taking a sufficient number of men ” 

“That is what I intend to do. In the meantime, 
m’sieur 

““T shall stay here for a few minutes, and then come 
on. The luck may have changed, Dujardin.” 

“It 1s early to say that, m’sieur,” came the somewhat 
pessimistic reply of the detective as he rang off. 

Wendover turned to the woman. 

“T was not exaggerating when I said just now that 
two lives depended upon my knowing where Zuberra 
could be found,” he explained. “ If what you have told 
me is true, I am deeply grateful. But, perhaps, you 
would like to say why you called on me to-night ? ” 

She caught hold of the arms of the chair as though 
endeavouring to steady herself. 

“Tam going to tell you the truth about myself,” she 
replied; “some of it you know already. Other parts 
you will have guessed. Yes, I have worked with 
Charles Zuberra for the last five years. We have been 
criminals together. I have done so many things of 
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which I have been ashamed ”’__her voice broke, and 
for a moment she was unable to continue. 

Wendover waited with what patience he could 
command. 

“ From the beginning I didn’t like this affair,” she said 
at last; “‘although Zuberra told me it would be easy 
enough, I had doubts about the success of getting a 
London shop-girl to impersonate a supposed dead 
Princess. But Zuberra could see a fortune in it, and he 
wouldn’t listen to any criticism—he thrust it all on one 
side.” 

“ T know all this,” Wendover was obliged to remark ; 
“the important thing—if you are sincere, and I believe 
that—1is for you to tell me immediately where two people 
are concealed. One is my cousin, Miss Trentham, and 
the other is Detective-Inspector Lomax, of Scotland 
Yard, who set out to-night in company with a French 
detective to try to find her.” 

“ T don’t know where either of them are,” she replied ; 
“recently, Zuberra hasn’t been letting me into his 
confidence ; he’s kept everything to himself. But I do 
know where Elsie Spain is!” she added excitedly. 
“That 1s my reason for calling on you, late as it is.” 

Elsie Spain | 

He could have laughed, so mixed and confused were 
his feelings. He had excuse enough, God knew—but 
was it possible that he had forgotten about the girl he 
loved ° 

Instantly he changed. Listless before, weighed down 
with trouble and perplexity, he now became his normal 
self: alert and decisive—a man of action. 

‘Don’t tell me a lie,” he warned; “‘ one day soon— 
just as quickly as I can find her—I am going to ask 
Elsie Spain to be my wife.”? He caught the woman’s 
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arm. ‘“‘ Where is she?’ he demanded; ‘“‘ where has 
she gone ?” 

“You must control yourself,” he was told. 

“Why?” 

‘“‘ Because, although you are in love with this girl, it 
will require all your skill and coolness to take her away 
from that place. I guessed you were in love with her 
directly I heard you’d come to Paris.” 

“What place?’? He concentrated on the essential 
fact. 

“The Mental Home where Zuberra has had her 
placed.”” She saw him turn white, and answered the 
tear which leapt into his eyes. ‘“‘ No—she’s quite sane, 
I feelsure. But Zuberra is bluffing the physician whose 
Matson de Santé this is, that the girl is a border-line case.” 

He put an obvious question. 

“How do you know this, if you are not in Zuberra’s 
confidence ? ” 

She replied without hesitation. 

““ He has been worried lately. He 1s a man utterly 
without fear in the ordinary way—he laughs at the 
possibility of any calamity coming to him—but during 
the past few days he has seemed anxious—afraid. There 
has been a man watching the apartment, and Zuberra 
cannot find out who it is. . . . That was why, no doubt, 
he became careless and left the letter lying about.” 

What letter P ” 

“AA letter signed by Dr. Marquand, written from the 
Maison de Santé at Neuilly.” 

‘“ Have you brought the letter 2?” 

““No—I was afraid to take that risk. Besides, I 
hadn’t the time—I will explain about that later. Directly 
he missed the letter, as he was bound to do, Zuberra 
would have jumped to the truth.” 
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“Yes; Isee that. Yet ee 

You still do not believe me! You think I am 
preparing a trap for you! Then—/ook/” 

She flung back her coat and lifted her head. On 
the white skin of her beautiful throat were livid 
marks. 

“He tried to kill me to-night,” she explained; “I 
was lucky to escape. He swore he would strangle me, 
but I knocked him senseless with a large vase. He 
looked dead, stretched out upon the floor, but I am 
afraid he is not so easy to kill. . . . Now do you believe 
mies” 

“Yes. I believe you. That is the truth. But, even 
though you have broken with Zuberra, I must ask you 
why you took the trouble to come to me?” 

‘““Y was afraid,” was the whispered reply; “‘ afraid for 
that girl, You do not know Zuberra: he will stick at 
nothing. Already he has killed one man over this affair. 
So far, Elsie Spain has been safe, in spite of her obstinacy 
in refusing to sign papers, but now things are going 
wrong, and she seems to realise the whole truth . 

“* Didn’t she do that before ?” 

“No. She was entirely innocent. I want you to 
believe that. When we met her in London she was 
dissatished with her life. Born the daughter of a rich 
man—her father was Mortimer Spain, the financier— 
she felt desperate at the time—she was willing to do 
anything in reason. 

“ When Zuberra brought her to Paris on the pretence 
that he wished her to be a companion to me—we had 
turned her head previously by promising her all kinds 
of luxuries and pleasures—she really thought it was a 
fairy story come true. In order that she should be a 
willing accomplice, Zuberra took her to a doctor of the 
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Underworld, who injected a drug which had the effect 
of taking away her memory.” 

Wendover jumped up. He had heard enough. 

“You will want money to leave Paris,” he said. By 
this time he had taken from a locked drawer in a bureau 
a thick sheaf of bank-notes. 

“‘ This should be sufficient to enable you to get away,” 
he remarked, as he forced them into the woman’s hand ; 
‘you must excuse me now.” 

“Where are you going P ”’ she asked. 

“To Neuilly. What was the address of that Maison 
de Santé?” 

“The Villa Wiosna,” adding: “Be careful of 
Zuperra.” 

He paused for a moment to answer her. 


“If I see Zuberra, I shall kill him,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXVII A CURIOUS PATIENT 


BeryL fought with all her strength. She knew she 
mustn’t become hysterical; that might lead to actual 
madness, certainly to incapacitation. Her only chance 
was to remain calm. 

“No,” the shambling giant of a doctor repeated; “I 
cannot afford to allow this opportunity to slip away. 
The money you have offered is extremely tempting, but 
I am a lover of Science. I place that above worldly 
wealth. Science is the mistress I serve—and you are 
going to help me to-night along the road to further 
knowledge.” 

She had prevented herself from crying out, but she 
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was not able to stop her body from trembling. This 
man, with his quiet voice, but cold, staring, implacable 
eyes, had ceased from being human: he was lke some 
dread monstet. 

“You will feel nothing, because you will be under a 
powerful anxsthetic all the time; so you needn’t be 
afraid,” he continued. ‘“‘ I go now to make the necessary 
preparations.” 

It was to the grating which looked out on to the back 
yard that she rushed directly the door had closed. There 
had been no chance of putting up a struggle, of making 
a fight: she was so weak through want of food that she 
scarcely had strength to stand. 

Through the bars of the grating she could see nothing 
but the blackness of the night. What a fool she was! 
And yet, ever since she had seen that man standing in 
the yard below, she had hoped that he would prove a 
friend. She had sent him a message of appeal by waving 
her handkerchief, and he had replied by lifting his hat. 
Then, why ...? But perhaps that answering gesture 
had merely been one of irony: the man was doubtless 
a creature of Chappelle—an ally of that terrible doctor. 

In any case, the pitiless fact remained that this man, 
the only possible hope, had failed her. 


In his surgery Dr. Rafael Giraud was hurrying through 
his customary night’s work. 

““ No—no,”’ he said irritably to his Egyptian servant ; 
“| can see no one else to-night. Send them away— 
whoever they are.” 

The man hesitated. 

“It is someone very ill,” he persisted; “‘ he has a 
terrible cough. He implored me to ask you to see him 
if only for a minute.” The speaker did not add, of 
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course, that the pleading had been reinforced by a 
hundred-franc note. 

‘“ A consumptive P ”’ 

“He looks like one.’? From the other side of the 
surgery door could be heard the distressing sound of a 
hollow, racking cough. 

“The man says he was recommended to you by 
Monsieur Zuberra,” the servant said, reserving his 
most powerful argument for the last. 

Giraud made an impatient movement with his powerful 
hands. 

“* Send him in,” he ordered abruptly. 

A doctor, especially a man with such a practice as 
Rafael Giraud, becomes used to shocks. But the 
wretch of a being who entered the surgery a few 
moments later held the physician’s attention. The man, 
who was apparently middle-aged, had a pale face twisted 
with pain. His shambling, shrunken figure was tortured 
by a hacking cough. He appeared to be very near to 
death. 

Giraud, in spite of being annoyed, paid him a lttle 
more courtesy than he usually dispensed to his patients. 
This stranger was respectably dressed. 

“Good evening, doctor,” the man managed to say 
between the coughs; “it’s very kind of you to see me.” 

“Sit down there.” 

When the patient had taken his seat in front of that 
merciless electric light, he was asked his name. 

‘* Paul Descournut.” 

“You live in this district ? ” 

‘“ No—I have only just come here.” 

“You say Monsieur Zuberra recommended you to 
me?” 

“Yes, doctor.”’ 
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“© H’m.” Giraud would have liked to ask further 


questions but time was too valuable. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ you seem in a bad way, my friend. 
Lungs, I suppose P ” 

“Yes, doctor,”’ wheezed the patient. 

“Why don’t you go into hospital P ” 

“That is why I called,” was the reply; ‘I thought 
you might help me. I have a little money,” he added. 

“I can only give you a few minutes to-night. I 
happen to be about to start on an important operation. 
You must come again.” 

* You will give me an examination to-night, doctor?” 

“Yes, I will examine you ° Giraud stopped. 
Was that a face ravaged by pulmonary disease, or were 
those lines merely the result of a clever make-up ?P 

He started to move from his chair. But, instantly, 
the patient had him covered with a revolver. 

“You'll just sit where you are—and keep quiet, 
Rafael Giraud,” said the man in an entirely different tone. 
““T haven’t got consumption, thank God, although the 
cough was pretty realistic, I fancy. I came here to-night 
to have a little talk with you—and to get certain infor- 
mation.” 

““Who are you?” 

The bogus patient grinned. 

““* Paul Descournut’ is as good a name as any other. 
Let it go at that.” 

** And what about Zuberra” 

“ Zuberra? Hal I’m coming to him now. That’s 
the real object of my visit. A few years ago, Zuberra 
and I metin Vienna. We were supposed to be working 
together, but the swine did the dirty on me. He cleared 
out just in time, but I sent a message to the effect that 


if ever he crossed the Channel again I’d kill him. He 
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knew the risk when he came to Paris, starting this 
present stunt of his, which, incidentally, I know a great 
deal about—but he’s got nerve, I'll give him that credit.” 

“Why come tome? Why not go to Zuberra P ”’ 

“Tm going to him—eventually—but not yet. I] 
intend to put one or two spokes in his wheel first—to 
smash his plans. Dve waited a long time for this chance, 
and I’m not going to hurry over this revenge. That’s 
why DPve come to you, Giraud. You have a girl 
imprisoned here ig 

‘You will not interfere,’ blazed the doctor. To be 
cheated of the great opportunity he had promised 
himself was intolerable. 

“Sit still, or Pll be the last patient you’ll ever see in 
this world, my friend!” The revolver, held in that 
firm hand, was very menacing. “I shall do exactly 
what | want—you ought to be fairly convinced of that 
fact by now. Tell me: why was this girl brought 
to your” 

The doctor made a grudging reply. 

“ Zuberra wanted her out of the way fora little while.” 

The caller chuckled. 

“Exactly. Perhaps she got to know too much about 
his precious Princess. Is that it P” 

“I think so. And that’s all I’m going to tell you.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself! You're going to say a 
great deal more than that—in fact, you’ll tell me every- 
thing you know. Now then: What did he give you 
for your trouble ? ” 

Giraud kept silent. 

** Answer |” 

“ That’s my affair.” 

“ Answer, I tell you!” The revolver was now 
within a few inches of his head. 
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“I was to get five hundred pounds,” came the 
reluctant admission. 

Received It yetr”’ 

ce No.” 

A laugh rang out. 

“ That’s just like Zuberra! You poor fool, you don’t 
imagine you’reever going to get that money, do you?” 

“ Yes—I do.” 

“'You’ll have to be quick, then. Zuberra’s time on 
this earth is pretty short. See this gun P ”’—pointing 
with the left index finger to the weapon—“ that’s what’s 
going to put an end to Monsieur Zuberra ! ” 

““T have no part in your quarrel. And I think you 
should know that if anything happens to me here 
to-night, it would go hard with the man responsible. J 
happen to be rather popular in this neighbourhood.” 

““T dare say. Useful for writing dope prescriptions, 
eh? However, let’s get back to the point: where is 
this girl? = Still in that back room with the grating that 
looks out on to the ar 

“I refuse to say.’ 

“You'll be the worst kind of fool if you persist in 
that idea. I warn you: J intend to find that prisoner of 
yours and get her free. That'll be the first trump I shall 
play against Zuberra.”’ 

“You have reflected, of course, what the result of 
this will be to you?” 

““ My dear doctor, let me remind you again that I am 
the chief character—Zuberra is merely a super. And he 
will be pushed off the stage for good within a few hours. 
Now then: the girl. To avoid any mistakes, I will get 
you to take me to her.” 


As she heard the footsteps outside, Beryl shrank back 
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against the opposite wall. The time had come. It was 
not the thought of physical pain that was so nauseating ; 
it was the idea that she was being used for a purpose 
which seemed to her unnatural and unclean. 

But there could be no appeal; the man was indifferent 
to money—and money was the only thing she had to 
offer. 

The door opened. But there were two men instead 
of one—and the second was evidently the master. 
Although much smaller in build, he was dominating the 
hunchback with a revolver. 

Betore she could speak this second man made her a 
bow. 

‘““ Miss Trentham, I believe ? ”’ he said. 

She swayed forward, threatening to fall. 

“Who are you?” 

“Who am Ip” His tone was a blend of cynicism 
and jocularity ; “I, dear lady, am a knight-errant come 
to free you from this noxious prison. Behold the 
ogre!” He pointed at the scowling doctor, who bit 
off an oath. 

“The way is free. You can go straight out into the 
street and from thence to your hotel,” said the man. 
‘I regret I cannot offer you my escort, because I have 
certain things still to attend to here.” 

This must be another dream. It was her weakness, 
she supposed, which made everything appear blurred. 
The two figures swam before her eyes. Yet, with an 
effort, she managed to reach the door. 

“I shouldn’t linger on the way, Miss Trentham,”’ 
said her strange rescuer; “‘ this is an unpleasant neigh- 
bourhood, and there are some undesirable characters 
about. For instance, here is our good friend, the 
doctor.” At the look of rage which flashed across the 
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sallow face, the speaker thrust back his head and roared 
with laughter. 

“Don’t waste any more time, Miss Trentham,” he 
said, coming back to normality. 

Calling upon all her remaining strength, she rushed 
past him with a cry of gratitude. 


“IT suppose I was ungallant, but it couldn’t be helped: 
my real purpose was to get the girl away. That’s been 
done. Besides, I have an idea that you have some other 
secrets of Zuberra’s.”” The caller had returned to the 
attack. 

“TI thought you knew them all!” retorted the doctor 
bitterly. 

They were back in the surgery by this time. Twice 
he had been on the point of attempting to attack his 
tormentor, but on each occasion the man was too quick. 

** The next time I shall shoot,” he warned; “‘ so don’t 
play the fool again.” 

He was sitting in the doctor’s own chair. The 
positions were reversed: it was now Giraud who had 
the light shining in his face. 

“What other commissions has Zuberra entrusted you 
with? I suppose you did some tampering with the 
girl he tried to make the world believe was a Princess ?” 

“Why don’t you ask Zuberra P ” 

“JT am asking you.” 

“Damn you!” cried the doctor of the Underworld, 
rising from his seat and leaning towards the questioner. 
His wrath made him regardless of the risk he was 
taking. 

“Do you know what you have done to-night ? With 
your petty desire for revenge, you have stopped an 
experiment that might have made me famous—that 
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would, in any case, have been bound to benefit the 
human race.” 

“Who cares twopence about the human race?” 
retorted the other airily; “‘wha does your ‘human 
race’ amount to in the long run, Giraud? Merely a 
number of ‘cases’ for you doctors to paw over and 
mess about! A human toad like you makes me sick— 
I don’t mind a plain killer, but a creature who does in 
cold blood what you were going to do to that girl if 
I hadn’t come along at just the right moment to-night, 
ought not to be allowed to live. You give me the 
creeps.” 

“You are an ignorant fool,’ stormed the other ; 
““ what I intended to do might have proved of 1mmense 
value to future generations.” 

“Rubbish! That’s what all you experimenters say 
in order to justify the risks you take. But I’m not here 
to start a discussion of medical ethics; my interest 
remains with Zuberra. I’m going along to sec him 
shortly, as I have already told you; but before I go l 
want as much information from you as possible about 
this Princess person. Do you know where she is 
now Pp” 

‘I don’t—and if I did, I shouldn’t tell you.” 

“A civil tongue, Giraud, if you please... . What 
are you looking round for?—that Egyptian? Well, 
let me tell you that Abdullah, or whatever his name is, 
won't be showing up again to-night.” 

‘“ What have you done to him ?” 

‘Oh, just persuaded him that he would be better off 
the premises for a couple of hours. So it’s quite useless 
for you to look towards the door.” 

A very faint and almost imperceptible smile played 
found ihe doctor’s lips. This man thought he was 
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clever, but he didn’t know everything. He wasn’t 
aware, for instance, that just at the back of where he 
was now sitting was a second door leading into the 
room—a door which, to the ordinary eye, was not 
noticeable. From where he was in the patient’s chair 
Giraud had watched this door very slowly opening. 

It gave him so much confidence that when he resumed 
the conversation his tone was almost friendly. 

“When you see Zuberra,’” he said, “ you might 
remind him that he owes me five hundred pounds.”’ 

““T will collect it myself,” was the reply. ‘“‘ What’s 
the matter with you? Why are you looking lke 
that 2” 

The doctor ducked as the speaker’s hand tightened 
on the revolver. 

A shot rang out, but the next moment a pair of sinewy 
brown hands had closed round the man’s throat. 

“Don’t be afraid to hurt him,” said Giraud, coming 
to the surface again; “he’s a nasty brute, and needs 
some rough handling.” 


“The mistake you made, my friend,” explained 
Giraud a couple of minutes later, “was in under- 
estimating your opponent. You considered, by offering 
my servant a bribe, that you had bought his allegiance, 
no doubt. You are not aware, it is obvious, of the 
subtleties of the Egyptian mind. Perhaps, knowing 
my habits so well, he considered that the consultation 
you had had with me had over run its course. How 
much did he give you?” he asked, turning to the 
Egyptian. 

** A hundred francs.” 

“The lesson to be learned,’ commented Dr. Rafael 
Giraud, “is that one should not be parsimonious. Had 
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you made it two hundred francs—who knows? 
Abdullah might have arrived too late. 

“To use a painfully familiar term, Descournut—I 
don’t trouble now if that is your real name or not—the 
tables are turned. For your abominable impertinence 
to-night I shall make you take the place of that young 
English girl. You will not make such a good subject, be- 
cause you are older and belonging to another sex—but,”’ 
shrugging his shoulders again, “‘ no doubt you will do.” 

“You're not going to touch me!” 

““ Excuse me—to perform the experiment I have in 
mind, that will, I am afraid, be necessary. And I shall 
do without an anesthetist. Abdullah would, I feel sure, 
be somewhat crude... .” 

So confident before, the man now betrayed fear in 
every feature. 

“You can’t do it!” he cried. 

“JT am certainly going to try. And, in case you 
should have any muisgiving on the point, it will be 
entirely useless for you to call for help. People pass 
this house without taking any notice when they hear a 
scream. ... They know it to be the residence of 
Dr. Rafael Giraud... .” 

“You devil!” 

Giraud was about to make some cynical comment 
when, from somewhere outside, there came a sound 
which forced him upright.” 

‘““ See who that is, Abdullah,” he ordered. 

The servant glanced at the prisoner. 

“You needn’t worry about him, Abdullah ; he can’t 
do any more harm. It’s only likely to be another late 
patient,” Giraud continued, when the Egyptian had 
gone; “and if it is Abdullah will tell him that I cannot 
see anyone else to-night.” 
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The discomfited Descournut strained at his bonds. 

*““ Useless—quite useless,’? commented Giraud; “ you 
haven’t a chance in ten thousand to get away. And, as 
I have said, there is no one likely to come to interrupt.” 

Through the door on the other side of the room there 
came the sound of voices raised in altercation. Then 
the door was thrown open and a man stepped into the 
room. 

‘““ My salutations, doctor!” he said ironically. 

Dr. Rafael Giraud gave one look at the speaker, and 
he clutched at the desk for support. 

“ Jalabert ! ”’ he said, in a voice of fear. 

“* Jalabert—very much at your service!’ mocked the 
other. 


CHAPTER ANOTHER SURPRISE FOR 
XXX VIII THE DOCTOR 


In order to explain the appearance of the man whose 
presence affected the doctor of the Underworld with so 
much apprehension, it is necessary to give the broad 
details of one of those outrages in which France, more 
than any other civilized country, appears to specialise— 
crimes of cold-blooded murder which, in their revolting 
savagery, baffle the imagination and stagger the senses. 

Ten days before Detective-Inspector Lomax arrived 
in Paris, Inspector Jalabert of the Streté, a man with 
whom he had long since established what promised to 
be a lasting friendship, had been despatched post-haste 
to Marseilles to investigate a series of crimes which had 
set not only France, but the whole of Europe talking. 

A number of men and women occupying prominent, 
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if widely differing positions in the social life of Mar- 
seilles, “ the port to the Sun,” had disappeared within a 
comparatively short period. Suspicion at length became 
directed against a fashionable young physician, Dr. 
Bernadou, but only after a number of extraordinary 
coincidences were linked together. 

At first the police could not credit that a man, so 
generally respected, who was about to be married, and 
standing on the very threshold of what promised to be 
a most successful career, could, even if living a Jekyll 
and Hyde existence, be responsible for the appalling 
atrocities which were later to startle the world. 

It was whilst the Marseilles police were wrestling with 
one of the most difficult problems of recent years, that a 
message was sent to the Paris Sareté. The Chief of 
Police at once delegated Valentin Jalabert, and the most 
famous detective in Paris went south to lend his ex- 
perience. It was a secret mission: in order that the 
pride of the local police should not be offended, Jalabert 
insisted that the newspapers should make no mention 
of this latest development. 

Working night and day, and using a lone hand, he 
quickly brought Bernadou to the dock. He established 
the amazing fact that every one of the missing people 
had been patients of the fashionable young doctor ; 
that, by means of various poisons, Bernadou had not 
only killed them but had disposed of the corpses in a 
manner that might have come out of the pages of one of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s grimmest stories. 

Jalabert, to the astonishment of everyone, ordered the 
walls of Bernadou’s surgery to be pulled down—with a 
Staggering result: each one of the missing men and 
women were found to have been walled up shortly after 


death had occurred. 
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So appalling was the Marseilles doctor’s record after 
Jalabert had exposed it, that the authorities actually 
conducted autopsies in the Cemetery of Marseilles to 
discover if any other former patients had been murdered 
by this monster. A thorough search of the house 
resulted in the finding of a quantity of various poisons 
much larger than would have been required by any 
ordinary general practitioner; and after Jalabert’s dis- 
closures, no possible doubt remained, even in the minds 
of the most sceptical, that Bernadou was one of the most 
terrible murderers in criminal history. 


In appearance, M. Valentin Jalabert looked surpris- 
ingly like an old-fashioned music-hall comedian. He 
had a broad, humorous-looking face, he scufHed slightly 
as he walked, and his clothes gave one the impression 
that instead of getting them from a tailor he had annexed 
them from a scarecrow. Finally, there was a richness 
in his speech (he came originally from the Mid1) that 
was apt to make a person smile who met him for the 
first time. 

But Rafael Giraud did not smile as the detective came 
forward. 

Affecting not to see the bound man, the Sutreté 
inspector drew forward the chair in which the doctor’s 
patients sat, and pulled out a packet of cheap cigarettes. 

“JT don’t mind telling you, doctor, I’m tired,” he 
confessed ; ‘“‘and what 1s better tor a tired man, I ask 
you, than a comfortable chair ?—not that this one,” 
wriggling in it, “is very comfortable, my old—and a 
smoke P ” 

““ What do you want?” asked the doctor. Perhaps 
unaware of the fact himself, he had picked up 
Descournut’s revolver 
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“Put that down here,” remarked Jalabert, rising ; 
“you'd better give it to me.”” Something of the man’s 
reputation for audacious coolness was explained the 
next moment, for, just as though he was taking a dan- 
gerous toy from a child, he removed the revolver from 
Giraud’s hand. 

‘“Now we shall understand each other better,’ he 
said, placing the weapon in a pocket before resuming 
his seat. 

““ Hallo, what have we over there?” He pointed to 
the bound man. ‘“‘ You mustn’t start playing any 
Bernadou tricks in Paris, you know, Giraud.” 

“Bernadou!” gasped Giraud; ‘“‘ what have I to do 
with Bernadou ? ” 

‘““ How should I know ?”’ was the calm retort; “ only 
Bernadou seems to be the fashion in murderers just 
now—and, according to the newspapers, he always 
made a speciality of his own patients. Found it more 
convenient, no doubt.” 

‘“* Bernadou,” said Giraud again; “I know nothing 
of Bernadou.” 

“My dear doctor,” soothed Jalabert—and one could 
have sworn that, with his rich comedian’s voice, he was 
making a jest of the matter—‘“‘ why should anyone 
think that you ever knew Bernadou? I never even 
hinted as much, did I?” 

The reply increased the doctor’s apprehension, 
instead of allaying it. 

“Why are you here—and at this time ?”’ he persisted. 

“But isn’t this the time you receive your patients, 
doctor? I seem to have heard so. I have been down 
in the south, and appear to have got a little touch 
of the sun; I thought you might prescribe for me.” 
He remained seemingly indifferent to the gasp with 
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which Giraud heard the word “ South,” and walked 
towards the bound man. 

He looked down intently for a couple of seconds. 

“But, I declare, it is my old friend, Belon !|—of 
Vienna, isn’t it? What are you doing tn Paris, Belon ? 
—and does M. Viers, Chief of the Vienna Police, know 
that you’re here ? When I remember the past, I confess 
I am almost afraid of letting you free, Belon—but, there, 
I will take the risk. In the circumstances, I feel certain 
that the good doctor will not mind.” 

The released man sprang up and stretched his limbs 
with satisfaction. 

“It’s a funny world, Inspector,” he said, with a 
laugh ; “‘ for instance, I never expected to say ‘ Thanks’ 
to you —but I do now.” 

“And I accept your gratefulness in the spirit in which 
it is offered, Belon. I require only one thing in return: 
Information. It is the curse of my existence that I 
must go about the world askinge—demanding sometimes, 
alas |—information which, in the majority of cases, 
people are extremely unwilling to give me. Iam afraid 
I cannot allow you to leave yet, doctor,” the speaker 
added, turning swiftly to prevent Giraud from reaching 
the door. 

“There must be an end to this farce, Jalabert,’’ was 
the harsh reply: “tell me, without any further non- 
sense, what it is you want?” 

The inspector cocked his comedian’s face on one side, 
and smiled innocently. 

“All I want at the moment,” he replied, “is an 
explanation from our mutual friend, Belon, of how he 
came to be in his recent peculiar position. Surely an 
inspector of secret police has a right to ask for the 
reason, when he enters a3 
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“You have no authority to come here, Jalabert, 
without a warrant.” 

** Did you hear that, Belon,’’ demanded the inspector. 
“The good doctor is cross over something, or he 
would surely not say such exceedingly awkward things. 
You know that I never do anything without a proper 
reason—which is why, my friend,” with a subtle change 
of tone, “I really cannot wait any longer for an explana- 
tion of how I found you a short while ago trussed up 
like a fowl.” 

The crook grinned. 

“<The good doctor,’ as you call him, Inspector, was 
about to start to operate on me.” 

Jalabert greeted the news by holding up his hands in 
an attitude of dismay. 

“The doctor was about to operate on you, you say?” 

Belon grinned more widely. 

“And without an anesthetist. You ought to keep 
your eye on him, Inspector ; if it hadn’t been for me, he 
would have tortured a girl to-night just as he intended 
to half kill me.” 

“He is talking rubbish,” exploded Giraud; “ the 
girl was a patient of mine—she had been placed in my 
charge - 

“By a crook named Zuberra,” shouted Belon. 

Jalabert scratched his head, looking astonishingly, 
during the process, like a yokel at a fair. 

““* Zuberra,’”’ he repeated; “‘I seem to have heard 
that name somewhere.” 

“You ought to have done,” said Belon quickly ; 
“he’s been laughing at the police of Europe for 
a good many years now! But, if you’re in any 
doubt, ask the ‘good doctor ’—they’re in partner- 
ship |” 
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“Tt’s a lie!’ cried the hunchback ; “‘I merely know 
the man as a patient.” 

Jalabert rolled his eyes—a trick which either Grock, 
the inimitable clown, had learned from him, or he from 
Grock. 

“You appear to have a good many curious patients, 
Giraud,” he reflected; “ in fact,’? he continued, his tone 
changing in that faint, and yet unmistakable manner 
once again, “‘ may I go so far as to say that your practice 
generally is somewhat unorthodox? I really think it 
is, you know.” 

“Go to hell!” said the doctor, clenching his hands ; 
“YT don’t care if you are an inspector of the Sureté, 
you've no right here, and if you don’t clear out at once 
Pll ring for my servant to throw you out.” 

The inspector, shrugging his shoulders, lit another 
of his perfectly horrible cigarettes. 

“Tam afraid that you are expecting the impossible, 
my dear doctor,” he replied; “if you refer to the 
Egyptian who opened the door to me, his services are 
no longer available. I thought it best, in the circum- 
stances, to pass him along to some of my men who are 
outside.” 

“You mean you have arrested him?” Beads of 
perspiration were standing out on the doctor’s forehead. 

“T thought it necessary, as I have explained,” retorted 
Jalabert ; “ you see, Rafael Giraud, my real purpose in 
coming here to-night was to arrest you.” 

“Arrest me! You must be mad! On what charge, 
pray?” 

The real Valentin Jalabert was seen now. 

“On a charge of criminal conspiracy with that rascal 
Bernadou,” he said sternly. 

“Criminal conspiracy! You are raving!” 
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“Perhaps. Perhaps not. You see, my good doctor, 
I have just returned from a ten days’ stay at Marseilles. 
Although the papers didn’t make any mention of the 
fact, I was actually in charge of the inquiries into the 
abominable crimes of Bernadou. In the course of my 
investigations, I proved beyond doubt that you and he 
were connected in the matter of importing noxious 
drugs into France.” 

“You'll have to prove it.” 

“Agreed. But with the documents now in the 
possession of the Sureté, I do not think we shall have a 
great deal of difficulty about that. . . . Keep back, my 
friend.” 

Giraud, who had lost all control of himself, still made 
a plunge forward. The fingers of his huge hands 
writhed. 

Jalabert did not give ground. Instead, he took a 
single step in the other’s direction, and, with a precision 
that Carpentier in his prime might have envied, struck a 
blow which, landing on Giraud’s chin, toppled the 
heavily-built medical man over as though he had been 
knocked down by a log. 

“This sort of thing is necessary sometimes, Belon,” 
commented the Sureté detective, turning to the witness. 
““ I don’t suppose you intend to make any demonstration 
yourself P ”’ 

“None whatever, my dear inspector. Even if I had 
had such an idea, the recent evidence of your skill would 
have acted as a deterrent.” 

Smiling his acknowledgment, the inspector took 
from his pocket a whistle, and blew a shrill blast. 

Two gendarmes came quickly into the room. 

*“ There’s your man,” said Jalabert, pointing to the 
prostrate form of Giraud; “ take him away.” 
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be made. He must get into touch with Marquand 
immediately. 

That fool had already proved gullible enough to 
believe any tale ; and if he put the man on his professional 
dignity, neither Wendover nor anyone else would find 
it easy to get into the Villa Wiosna. 

The physician, he was told by a servant at his Paris 
house, had been called to his Mazson de Santé at Neuilly 
that night to attend an urgent case; but when Zuberra 
tried to get through to the Villa Wiosna, he found, to 
his intense annoyance, that the line was blocked. 

After a heated altercation with the exchange operator, 
he gave another number. 

But here again he was frustrated. 

*“* There is no reply,” he was told. 

This meant that he would have to go round and see 
Giraud personally—there were several things to be 
discussed before he left Paris—which he intended to do 
directly he had cashed the Comtesse’s cheque. 

But in the meantime he must get out to Neuilly: he 
would tell Marquand that he had just received proof that 
the girl was a fraud and that, as he refused to take any 
further responsibility for her, the best tip he could give 
him was to get her put away in a State lunatic asylum: 
there wouldn’t be much fear of her escaping from sere | 

As he looked round the room for the last time he 
considered the possibility of not troubling to go to 
Neuilly after all. Was Elsie Spain, even should W’end- 
over get hold of her that night, worth bothering about 

Yes, she was, he decided, clenching his fists. She 
was worth the trouble and the risk because she repre- 
sented the one real failure of his career—and, besides, 
he was not going to allow Wendover, as the friend of 
Lomax (the latter did not count now: he could lie and 
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rot in that cellar which no one from the outside world 
vas likely to find), to get the final laugh over him. The 
scheme had proved unworkable, but he was going to 
ight to the end. 
The sound of a taxi in the street outside made him 
fpare yet another moment to look through the window. 
Two men had got out of the cab. The light from a 
ftreet lamp fell full upon their faces. 
Zuberra started violently. 
His luck seemed dead out: the first of these two men 
vas Belon—Belon of Vienna, who had sent that letter 
vearing to kill him if ever he ventured across the 
qannel again. In ordinary circumstances he might 
have been tempted to stay—-but time was too precious 
ow. Going quickly across the room, he pressed what 
»oked like an ordinary bell by the side of the fire-place, 
bnd a panel in the wall slowly opened. 
A minute later the room was empty. 


HAPTER XL THE NURSE WHO SMILED 


“Wuar is this place ?” asked Elsie. 

At first she had imagined it was the private ward of a 
ospital, for the room was spotlessly clean, and the 
are walls and uncarpeted floor reminded her of a 
ursing home she had once visited in London. Besides, 
1€ woman who had just come into the room was dressed 

uniform. 

This woman made an evasive reply—so evasive that 
Elsie’s suspicions leaped quickly to the surface. 

“You must keep quiet,” the nurse said: ‘the 
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quieter you are the better it will be for you.” The 
woman had a hard, cold face in which—or so it seemed 
to Elsie—there was a latent and puzzling hostility. 

“But why should I keep quiet?” she demanded. 
“And why am I here at all? Tm going to get up.” 
From out of the past, those frightening fears had come, 
like jungle-creatures, to set her heart beating so quickly 
that the tumult seemed deafening. 

«You must get up’—you cannot get up.” There 
was a slow smile on the nurse’s hard face now which 
she thought horrible. Horrible—and puzzling—until, 
starting to put her statement into practice, she found 
that her ankles were fastened so that she could not move. 

“Why are my ankles bound ?”’ she demanded. 

She felt perspiration on her face ; her nerves throbbed ; 
she was attacked by a worse terror than any she had 
previously experienced. This nurse, with her hatetul 
eyes and cold, sneering mouth, dispensed an atmosphere 
of dread. 

“Do you want to know?” The woman—why was 
she so abomunably heartless P—was standing by the head 
of the bed, looking down at her. 

“Of course I want to know! What is this place?” 

“Tt is a Alatson de Santé,” said the nurse, with a twist 
of the thin lps that was almost a leer. 

“* A—Maison de ?” And then came under- 
standing. 

“ ButIlamnot mad. There is no reason why I should 
be here. Who is the doctor? Send him to me.” 

‘““He is due to come in any minute now,” was the 
reply ; and, as the nurse spoke, the door opened and 
the man whose name Elsie knew as Dr. Marquand walked 
quickly towards the bed. 

““What’s been going on here ?”’ he asked, irritation 
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in his manner. ‘“‘I told you this patient was not to be 
excited |” 

“She has excited herself.” There was a touch of 
insolence in her tone. 

Marquand looked at the speaker coldly. 

“ That is enough; you will leave the room.” 

Elsie had sensed from this brief incident that the 
physician had had reason before to criticise this nurse’s 
attitude, and she didn’t wonder at it: there had been 
cruelty depicted in her face. 

‘“* How are you feeling now, Princess ? ” 

She bridled at the words. The nonsensical futility 
of that title! What was more, it brought back all the 
anguish through which she had passed. 

‘Dr. Marquand,” she said; “‘ that nurse told me this 
is an asylum. Is that true?” 

The directness of the question caused him to frown. 

“Jt is a nerve-sanatorium which is run under my 
supervision, Your Royal Highness.” 

“Tf you call me that again, J shall scream! And I’m 
not mad, and you know it. I suppose I’m here by order 
of the man Chappelle ? ”’ 

‘’ Monsieur Chappelle is your very good friend.” 

“He is nothing of the sort. He’s a criminal, and 
this story about me being a Princess is a lie from 
beginning to end. He invented it in order to make 
money.” 

Mademoiselle 1”? 

He had stopped calling her ‘“‘ Princess.” ‘That was 
something to be thankful for: she felt she was making 
headway. 

‘Sit down, doctor,” she continued; “and I will tell 
you the rest. I was a mannequin in a London dress- 
maker’s shop when Chappelle and the woman I believed 
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to be his wife, but who I have now discovered to be his 
partner as a criminal, made me what I should have 
realised at the time was a preposterous offer. They said 
they wanted to adopt me, having no children of their 
own. 

““T was tired of my dull, working life, and, eager to 
grasp any opportunity to get out of it, I agreed to their 
fantastic proposition. On the night that I first met 
them, the woman made some remark about making me 
a Princess. I thought little of it at the time, but it was 
later to have a tragic significance. 

“1 was taken to Paris—and then something happened 
to me. I became bewildered and confused, and it was 
only recently that I realised that, by some means or 
other, I had lost my memory. No, it was not due to 
shock or anything of that sort; the man Chappelle, | 
feel sure, employed some doctor to give me a drug. 
And it was only yesterday that my mind became clear.” 

Her listener protested. 

“I cannot believe what you say, mademotselle. No 
medical man of any repute would lend himself to such 
a proceeding. Besides, with all my experience, I do 
not know of such a drug. ” 

“But someone does! I feel certain of that. I can 
understand the reason for it, too: it was to prevent me 
saying awkward things. Why,” pulling up the sleeve 
of her nightdress, “‘I was given a birthmark which | 
know I didn’t have before. Look!” 

Incredulity in his eyes, the doctor bent forward and 
examined the spot. He touched the flesh with his 
fingers, muttering to himself. 

““Isn’t that possible, doctor ? ” 

“What, mademoliselle P ”’ 

‘* Why, to give a persona birthmark? I don’t know 
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how else to express it, but I am positive—believe me, I 
am positive |—that the wretched thing was put there in 
order that I might be identified as the real Princess 
Corisande.”’ 

‘It is an amazing story you tell me.” 

“But true—every word of it. You don’t think I’m 
mad now, do you ?”’ 

He did not ponder long over his reply. 

“What you have told me, mademoiselle, alters every- 
thing,” he admitted; “if what you say is true, I have 
been victimised—been made a fool of. I must tele- 
phone. And yet Will you excuse me, please ?”’ 
He turned away, muttering to himself as though utterly 
confused. 

Going to his private room, he decided first of all to 
deal with the case of Nurse Legendre. 

The woman scowled as she closed the door behind 
ner. 

‘So I have to complain again, Nurse Legendre,” he 
said; “you frightened No. 10. JI could see that 
immediately I entered the room. I am afraid the life 
here does not suit your mentality. You had better 
change your dress and come back in ten minutes’ time. 
Then you shall have a month’s money.” 

The woman’s reply was brief. 

“It is only occasionally amusing here,” she said ; 
‘T shall be quite content to go.” 

Wait,” he called ; “‘ you can have your money now.” 





He lit a cigarette and sat staring across the wide room. 
It was a moment of self-revelation for this fashionable 
physician. It was a disconcerting thought to know 
that he had fallen so ready a victim to a plausible scoun- 
drel. True, the Comtesse de Lépiney had called him in to 
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attend this girl in the first place, but from the beginning 
he realised now he had been dominated by the man 
Chappelle. 

The girl’s story, strange as it was, might be possible. 
He had actually known of one case of a birthmark being 
grafted on to living flesh in order that a supposed heiress 
could come into a great fortune. Why had this possi- 
bility not occurred to him in the present connection ? 
Fool ! 

He regained something of his self-esteem in remem- 
bering the Comtesse de Lépiney. Surely a woman of her 
social position would not lend herself to a gigantic 
fraud? And she, undoubtedly, had been on terms of 
closest friendship with Chappelle. Could the girl be 
lying ?—or inventing ? That she was sane, he realised : 
there had not been the slightest hint of mental in- 
stability in her attitude when telling her story. All her 
former doubt and mental confusion could quite possibly 
have been induced by some process of inoculation— 
although what drug had been used it was impossible to 
say. There was a doctor called Rafael Giraud, he had 
once heard, a rascal practising in the Underworld ot 
Montmartre, who had an uncanny knowledge of peculiar 
GPUS 59, 44.4 

What was he to do? His first thought must 
be of himself—he could not run the risk of any 
scandal. 

After some few more minutes’ consideration he 
decided that he must get into touch with the Comtesse de 
Lépiney at her Riviera Villa. It was too late to telephone 
that night, but the first thing in the morning he would 
speak to her. In the meantime the girl must be pacified 
somehow. 

It was some consolation to have arrived at a definite 
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decision, and he felt himself now more able to cope with 
this extraordinary problem. 

But his newly-acquired composure was rudely shattered 
a moment later when a visitor was announced. 

“Monsieur Chappelle has called to see you, doctor,” 
stated the nurse who sometimes acted as receptionist. 

Chappelle ! 

Well, he would get it over ; he would tackle this man 
and arrive somehow at the truth. It was intolerable 
that a person in his position should have been treated in 
this way. 

‘“*T will see Monsieur Chappelle in here,” he said. 

The nurse had barely turned before the door opened. 

But the man who entered with a quick, purposeful 
stride was not Chappelle, but the Englishman, Wendover, 
who had been so insistent in his questions at the Comtesse 
de Lépiney’s apartment. 

The visitor took command of the position at once. 

“We shall not require you, nurse,” he said firmly ; 
and as the girl hesitated he put a hand on her shoulder 
and guided her to the door. 

** Thank you,” he said, in dismissal. 

Querulous with annoyance, Marquand began to 
bluster. 

““T intend to be very quick with my explanation, 
doctor,” said the visitor, cutting him short ; ‘‘ informa- 
tion has just reached me that you are detaining a patient 
here against her will. I refer to an English girl named 
Elsie Spain, whom you have been in the habit of address- 
ing as the Princess Corisande. Before we go any 
further, I warn you that you are likcly to find yourself 
in the most serious trouble over this affair. 

“* There are times—and this is one of them—when a 
man is forced to talk about himself. In case you are not 
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aware of the fact, Iinform you now that Jama millionaire 
and the owner of a very powerful English newspaper. 
Both my fortune and my newspaper will be used to ruin 
you and everyone connected with you in this business 
unless you are sensible.” 

Coming on top of the girl’s story this further revelation 
staggered the listener. 

Yet he still had time to think of his personal dignity. 

““ How dare you come here masquerading as another 
man ?”’ he demanded. 

““T used Chappelle’s name,” was the quick retort, 
“because I knew that it would gain me instant admit- 
tance. But Chappelle—that isn’t the man’s real name 
—is a most dangerous criminal. He has victimised you 
as he has victimised several other people over this 
affair. I am not going to waste further words at the 
moment, however. I have come here with the definite 
purpose of taking away Mademoiselle Spain—and, 
whatever you say, and whatever you attempt to do, 
doctor, lam going to carry out my purpose.” 

“But I protest! What you propose is outside the 
law. You have no right here, and I must ask you to 
leave.” 

“Rot, man!” The caller flicked his fingers im- 
patiently. “‘ This is a time when the law can go to hell 
—I intend to act on my own. It’s time I did, God 
knows. . . . Where is Mademoiselle Spain ? ”’ 

“TI refuse to tell you.” Although he felt himself iu 
the wrong, Marquand’s personal esteem forced him to 
be obstinate. As he spoke he made a movement towards 
the door. 

“* Stand aside from there.” 

“1 refuse.” 

“Then take the consequences |” 
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Wendover, with a quick feint, drew the other’s guard, 
and then let Marquand have all he had in the shape of a 
terrific right-hander which, catching the doctor on the 
side of the head, dropped him instantly to the floor, 

Without waiting to see how badly hurt the other 
was, Wendover rushed out of the room and into the 
long corridor. 

‘“ Who’s in charge here ? ”’ he called. 

A man in a short white jacket, wearing rimless pince- 
nex, came out of a door on the right to confront him. 

“Which is the Princess Corisande’s room?” he 
asked sharply. 

The man stared at him. 

“May I inquire who you are? And does Dr. Mar- 
quand know of this request ? ”’ 

“Yes—lTve just told him. Quick, man; take me 
there.” 

The other, whose face reflected a bewilderment which 
was almost ludicrous, made no further argument, but 
started to walk along the corridor. 

Stepping out of the lift a few minutes later, he stopped 
before a door on which was painted: “ No. 10.” 

‘“* This is the room,”’ he said. 


CHAPTER XBhI THE RES CUE 


“ On !—you !” 

“Yes, it’s I,” replied Wendover. He had reached 
the bed in a few rapid strides and was looking down 
into her face anxiously. It was impossible to tell 
exactly what emotion the girl was experiencing—but 
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her eyes reflected gratitude. Gratitude, and a 
wonderful hope. That was sufficient for him at the 
moment. 

“* Where are your clothes ?”’ he asked. 

She was confused. 

“T don’t know. I don’t quite know how I got here 
—and since I arrived I must have been asleep, or 
something.” 

Wendover could guess what lay at the back of the 
word “ something,” and he frowned. 

“I have come to take you away,”’ he said; “‘ you 
must have had a terrible time—but that’s all over now. 
You’re going with friends—real friends ; I’m going to 
look after you myself.”’ 

“T don’t know what to say,” she replied; “‘it’s all 
so bewildering. But I am grateful—please believe 
that.” 

“We must get your clothes,” he said, coming back 
to practical things. “ Outside J have a car. Once in 
that, and we shall be back in Paris in less than no 
time. «.«. + Is there a. bell oranything . 

“* ‘Yes—there’s one over there.” She pointed to the 
opposite wall. 

Ringing, he waited impatiently. The thought of the 
outrage he had committed on the august person of the 
Principal of the place left him cold; what was worrying 
him was the reflection that there might be a big male 
staff available who would use every effort to prevent 
him getting away. Still, he had to risk that. 

The person who answered the summons proved to 
be the man in the white coat he had previously seen 
and whom he presumed was a member of the medical 
staff. 

‘IT have come to take the Princess back to Paris,” he 
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said authoritatively ; “‘ please see that her clothes are 
brought at once.” 

The eyes behind the pince-nez blinked. The man was 
obviously perturbed, but he stood his ground. 

“You have brutally assaulted Dr. Marquand, my 
chief,” he said; “I have telephoned for the police.” 

‘“ And when the police come I shall have a story to 
tell them which will mean the ruin of this establishment. 
Your only hope, my friend, is to obey my instruction: 
get the Princess’s clothes immediately ’—adding, as a 
bluff: “Sif they’re not here within two minutes Ill fetch 
them myself. Understand ?—get off with you.” 

This time the man made no further protest, but left, 
throwing a frightened glance behind him. 

A voice behind Wendover made him turn. 

“Tf the police come, they will keep me! Oh, don’t 
letthem: |.” 

“Don’t be afraid! I wouldn’t let a regiment of 
soldiers keep you here. [ll tell you what,” he added, 
as a sudden thought came to him; “ we won’t wait for 
your clothes ”’—taking off his overcoat; “‘ put this 
on, and I’ll carry you to the car.” 

“I can’t move,” was the plaintive answer; “ my 
POKES. yp” 

Wendover, the next moment, choked back a curse. 

To treat a sane girl like that! He was glad he had 
knocked that fellow Marquand out. 

But quickly he had her free. She gave a low cry 
as he slipped the coat around her, and then she was in 
his arms. Feeling her heart beating against his breast, 
he was out into the corridor. To be stopped now | 

He did not realise it himself, but the picture he made 
was so astonishing that those members of the staff 
who stood watching did not feel capable of putting up 
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any actual resistance. They knew that Dr. Gerhardi 
had telephoned for the police, and they were quite 
prepared to let 1t go at that. 

Wendover did not know where he found the strength, 
but he was carrying the girl with one arm whilst keeping 
the other hand free to fire the revolver which he fully 
intended to use if any attempt was made to stop 
him. 

But no one cared to take the risk—doctors and nurses 
stood irresolute, not daring to speak, let alone make 
any physical movement. 

Wendover strode on until the big main entrance was 
reached. Waiting was the huge car which had brought 
him so quickly from Paris. 

“The last lap, my dear,” he said; and the gurl, 
whose arms were around his neck, smiled happily 

“You've been wonderful |? she replied. 

A minute later she was sitting tn the seat next to the 
driver’s, and Wendover was preparing to quicken the 
Renault’s engine into throbbing life. 

As he slammed the door after him and settled down 
over the wheel, they both heard another car rapidly 
approaching. 


CHAPTER XLII THE FEUD IS FINISHED 


THE sound of that approaching car was a danger-signal. 
Wendover recognised it as such. Fifty yards or sa 
away was the entrance leading from the road to the 
circular-shaped grounds in front of the villa; he must 
get the Renault through that before the other car drew 
near enough to block the way. 
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“Don’t be frightened,”’ he whispered to the girl by 
his side. 

‘““ Nothing can frighten me now,” was the answer— 
and he found the words completely satisfying. 

The next second the Renault was on her way, plunging 
through space like a giant bird in flight. Just before 
reaching the gateway he heard the loud warning hoot 
of the other car; but if a battleship had been in front 
he would not have considered stopping. It that car 
held a party of French police they would probably be 
armed, and, in the circumstances, they would not 
hesitate about shooting. 

So he refused even to slacken speed. 

As the great car sped out into the night he caught a 
glimpse of a distorted face glaring at him; heard first 
a yell, and then a volley of oaths. 

But he was away with nothing worse than a crumpled 
mudguard. If the second car had not slowed up, a 
crash would have been inevitable. He might have 
had the death of the girl on his soul. As it was, he 
rejoiced. 

“That was Chappelle,” he heard his passenger say ; 
“you won’t let him get me again ?”’ 

““Not while I live,” he promised, and she gave a 
great sigh of relief. 

“I should have liked to stay,’ Wendover continued, 
taking a bend in the road at fifty, and settling down to 
his job; “ve got rather a lot to say to Mr. Chappelle 
——as you call him—one way and another, and | don't 
suppose J’ll have another opportunity now.” 

He felt the girl draw closer. 

“He looked as though he could have killed you,” 
Elsie said. 

Wendover laughed as a strong man exulting in his 
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strength and buoyed up to a great resolve will some- 
times laugh. 

“Two can play at that game,” he replied; “I only 
wish he would give me the chance.”” He did not add 
that if he had been alone he would have faced about 
and not run away from the enemy. But that was 
impossible now, of course. He had to get the girl to 
safety. Apart from a collision on the road, and he did 
not fear this, for he knew himself to be an unusually 
skilful driver, the victory was his. 

The road now stretched ahead as straight as a 
draughtsman’s line, and, with a grateful heart, Wend- 
over opened out his engine. Fifty-five, sixty, sixty- 
five, the speedometer showed—and then came disaster. 

The car was slowing down alarmingly. Sixty, fifty- 
five, fifty, forty, thirty—and then came a sudden jump 
to ten. 

*““ What’s the matter ? ” asked the girl. 

Wendover, who had stopped the car, slowly replied: 

“T don’t know. It may be an air-lock, but, more 
probably it’s some kind of carburettor trouble. J had 
the engine overlooked before I left Paris—lI can’t quite 
understand it. Ill have to get out. I don’t suppose 
it’s anything very much.” 

She endeavoured to echo his optimism. 

“Oh, no—of course not!”? But as he opened the 
door and jumped out into the road, her heart sank. 
Chappelle, unless she was very much mistaken, would 
be following them. With the aid of this mishap he 
would quickly make up the leeway. 

Her prognostication proved true: by the time 
Wendover had lifted the bonnet there could be dis- 
tinctly heard from behind the thrumming of an 
approaching car. 
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“Be quick!” she urged. 

Wendover, who felt that if Fate could have taken a 
physical shape he would have experienced great 
pleasure in punching its jaw, spared a second to reassure 
her afresh. 

“It’s all right,” he lied; “don’t worry. Ill soon 
have this straight.” 

‘“ But that car ae 

“Yes, I heard it. But it might be anyone, you 
know—anyone going back to Paris, ] mean. There’s 
usually quite a lot of traffic on this road.” 

Then he bent to his task again. But the job of 
ascertaining exactly what had gone wrong was difficult 
in the darkness. 

Three valuable minutes were wasted before he dis- 
covered the exact trouble, and, by this time, the head- 
lights of the fast on-coming car could be seen rounding 
a curve. 

There was something very suspicious in the fact that 
It stopped at a distance of about twenty yards and 
immediately dimmed its lights so that it represented 
just a blur against the small patch of woodland by the 
side of which it had drawn up. 

Wendover, very keenly on the alert, had been able 
to recognise the car as the one Zuberra had been driving. 

This was a devilishly awkward situation. The 
engine trouble required at least another five minutes’ 
work—and there was the enemy lurking not twenty 
yards away. Had he been alone it wouldn’t have 
mattered ; but with the girl 

The main thing, however, was to get the engine right. 
Once that was done, the greater power of the Renault 
could soon put a safe distance between them. If only 
the mishap had not happened at this particular 
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moment! Still, he must carry on—it was the only 
way. 

In the meantime, Elsie, sitting huddled in her seat 
was almost afraid to speak. She, too, had looked round, 
and had noticed that the car which she felt certain had 
been pursuing them, had stopped only a short distance 
away. Why should it have dimmed its lghts? 
Although she had not been able to recognise the car, 
she felt certain it was the one that Chappelle had been 
driving. If this surmise was correct then there was a 
very good reason why this surprising halt should have 
been made: the enemy intended to attack under cover 
of the darkness. 

Even whilst this thought crossed her mind, a cry 
which she was only able to half stifle burst from her 
lips. A sudden noise, which she knew must be the 
sound of a revolver being fired, cut through the night 
—and then, to her horror and dismay, she saw Wendover 
stagver against the bonnet of the car before falling in 
a disordered heap in the roadway. 

Wendover had been shot! It was with this object 
that Chappelle had put out his headlights. No doubt 
he had crept along the side of the opposite hedge, intent 
on murder. 

She must see how badly her rescuer had been hurt. 
Forgetting that she had neither shoes nor stockings on 
her teet, she started to get out of the car. 

Then came a whisper, tense and dominating. 

“Don’t move—tit’s all right. Leave it to me.” 

That was Wendover’s voice. Then he was not 
dead! Oh, thank God! She slipped back into her 
seat with a sigh of overwhelming relief. 

Wendover, hearing that sigh, was satisfied. In a 
recess near the speedometer was his revolver—but even 
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while the instinct to get at the weapon prompted him, 
he thought of a better plan. With Elsie—he was calling 
her that now—in the car, he was not going to engage 
in a revolver-duel; neither was he going to take the 
risk of going off stalking the enemy, leaving the girl 
unattended. 

He made as spectacular a business as possible of the 
collapse—another inch or so lower, and it would not 
have been pretence, for the bullet would have gone 
through his head instead of through his hat—even 
emitting a groan loud enough for anyone within twenty 
yards to hear; and then awaited developments. That 
these would quickly come he was certain. 

His body from head to foot was one glorious and yet 
terrible ache—he, a civilised man, a product of modern 
sophistication, was possessed by the most primitive of 
all desires—the lust to slay. And he was going to 
kill, directly he could get his hands on that fellow’s throat. 

It was wearisome waiting. Perhaps Zuberra wouldn’t 
come after all: satisfied that he had wounded him 
dangerously, the man might consider he had gained sufhi- 
cient satisfaction and leave. That, and not the know- 
ledge he was risking everything he had in life on the 
success of his quickly-conceived plan, was what worried 
Wendover as he lay prone and still in the dust of the 
roadway. If Zuberra got away now—and with that 
carburettor trouble still existing, he could not hope to 
catch him---he might never have another chance. And 
now that the swine was so near—within a few yards, 
perhaps, although he was not able to see him yet—he 
must “get”? him; not only for his own sake and the 
sake of Elsie Spain, but also because Lomax wouldn’t 
consider him worthy of the name of friend if he 
didn’t. 
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Yes, that was another bill Zuberra had to pay: there 
was little doubt he had engineered Lomax’s disappearance 
—-and, perhaps, murder. ... 

Out of the darkness there crept, like a stealthy-footed, 
marauding beast, returning to inspect its “ kill,’ a shape. 
Elsie saw it distinctly—saw the right arm out- 
stretched, with the hand gripping a revolver. But for 
Wendover’s earnestly-whispered injunction, and the 
faith she had in the man who had risked so much to 
rescue her that night, she must have called out. For the 
man who had stolen out of the gloom was the ruthless 
foe of them both—and he carried with him the sting of 
deaths.s:-% 

Horror-ridden, she watched Chappelle stoop over the 
body of his believed victim and flash a torch in Wend- 
over’s face; heard him chuckle evilly. ... 

The next moment she could no longer repress the 
emotion which surged so powerfully within her: as the 
supposed “ corpse’ came to startling life, she shouted : 
“Beat him! Beat him!” 

Wendover required no stimulus beyond his own 
tremendous urge: this man might have been his enemy 
through an existence of thousands of years, so vital was 
the wish to kill him. 

He had the initial advantage—but Zuberra still held 
his revolver. Wendover knew the risk he took 
in suddenly leaping upwards, but this was offset 
by the shock which he hoped his opponent would 
receive. 

They were both on their feet now, struggling like 
madmen to gain even a moment’s mastery. With one 
hand trying to get a grip on Zuberra’s throat, Wendover 
endeavoured with the other to make his enemy lose 
hold of the revolver. 
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Both fought in silence. For each realised the im- 
portance of the stakes: for the victor—life; for the 
loser—death. Neither had any illusion. The master- 
crook, cursing the folly which had allowed him to be 
drawn into such a trap, was too good a strategist to 
waste any breath in words. He guessed that Wendover 
was wagering something dearer than his own life in the 
struggle, and that he was all the more dangerous and 
merciless on that account. 

The pressure on his right wrist increased until it 
became maddening. A snarl announced that he had 
been forced to drop the revolver, thus surrendering his 
initial big advantage. 

Backwards and forwards, first to one side and then to 
the other they swayed. This titanic struggle had 
only one spectator, but she was enthralled; and, 
whilst the fight was on, neither had time to think of her 
existence. 

Both contestants were back in an age of tooth and 
Claw ; civilisation and all that it meant had passed them 
by; and there they were, two primitive creatures 
struggling for the mastery, their weapons only those 
with which Nature had provided them. 

The pace was so hot that condition was bound to 
prove the ultimate factor. Zuberra was a man who had 
lived fast; he had never troubled to pass by those 
things he coveted. Wendover, on the other hand, 
although not despising good food and wine, not to 
mention a good cigar, had, from his youth, been as 
abstemious as any man who cares for the well-being of 
his body should be. 

Slowly he forced his enemy backwards. By this 
time he had both hands on Zuberra’s throat. He could 
hear the man gasping for the breath which was vital to 
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his continued existence, but the supply of which was 
now being relentlessly cut off. 

He bad him | 

There was a wild song of triumph in his heart as he 
forced home the attack with increased intensity. 

Down, down, down. ... The back of Zuberra’s 
head pressed heavily into the dust of the road. 


When he straightened himself, Wendover was trem- 
bling violently. Reaction had come. He staggered 
towards the car as though intoxicated. 

The girl was leaning out. Without a word he put 
both hands to her face, drew her to him, and kissed her 
on the lips. 

“It’s all over,” he said; ‘“‘ you need never fear 
anything again.” 

For a few moments, during which it seemed to both 
that they had passed into another world, these two, 
who had found love so strangely, drank in the ecstasy 
of reunion, 


CHAPTER XLIII LOMAX RETURNS 


** SOMEONE Is watching us,” said Elsie at length. 

Wendover returned, reluctantly, to normal existence. 

“ Watching us ?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said, pointing; “‘ over there—don’t you 
see? On the other side of the road. There’s a taxi- 
cab.” 

Philip felt like laughing. He had been so lost to 
reality that a taxicab had actually driven up within a 
dozen yards of him without him being aware of the fact. 
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“Ts it the police, do you think ?”’ Elsie asked. 

“What if itis? I——’’ And then, he remembered. 
He couldn’t tell her the truth about Zuberra—at least, 
not yet. That would have to come later. 

‘“‘ There are several of them,” persisted Elsie; “I can 
see their faces. They are staring at us. What do you 
think we had better do?” 

“As soon as I can get that carburettor right, we’re 
going to get back to Paris,”’ was the reply. 

He returned to the car, the bonnet of which was still 
uplifted, and commenced to re-examine the interior. 
This time, although aware of the possible risk, he struck 
a match. 

And, all the while, the body of Zuberra lay just a yard 
or so away. But he had forgotten it: when one Js in 
heaven one forgets that a hell exists. 

“Poilip.l 

She had called him—how did she remember his 
name ? 

““ What, my dear?” 

~ Ehey.are coming over heres’ 

In his happiness he exulted. Let them come! With 
an indifference which was only partially feigned, he bent 
again to the job in hand. 

Up to then everything had been still. The night had 
brooded, even while death was taking place; but now 
the silence was shattered by a stentorian voice. 

“ Wendover! WENDOVER!” 

He turned to see a face which he had never expected 
to look at again. George Lomax, gloriously alive, in 
spite of being in a shockingly dilapidated condition—his 
clothes were all torn, and he looked as though he 
had not washed for a week—was holding out his 
hand. 
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Wendover gripped it without a word. Fora moment 
surprise deprived him of speech. 

“Dujardin, too,” he said at last, looking at the other 
man. 

“Yes,” said Lomax, chuckling heartily; ‘“‘ we’re all 
here—even little Beryl. Where are you, Imp?” 

From behind his stalwart form popped Beryl 
Trentham. 

Well, Pll be damned!” said Wendover. 


Within a few seconds the party had broken up into 
two groups: The Imp was sitting by the side of Elsie 
Spain, holding her in a warm and affectionate embrace, 
whilst the three men chatted by the side of the 
car. 

““T came out here to get Zuberra,” said Lomax, when 
the three were talking with some pretence to normal 
conversation; “‘ but es 

“Yes,” returned Wendover; “I found him first. 
I’m afraid he’s—dead.”’ 

Whilst Dujardin muttered deep down in his throat, 
the more restrained English detective-inspector con- 
tented himself with a mere nod of the head. 

**T understand, old man,’? he commented; ‘“‘ I knew 
that whoever had first pop would either kill him or 
be killed.”” He turned to Dujardin. ‘“‘ What about the 
body ? ”’ he asked. 

“TY had better take it back to Paris,” was the reply; 
“it can go with me in the taxicab. Messieurs, I will 
return. No, don’t bother—the driver will assist 
ime: 

The two men watched the proceeding in silence. 
Lomax’s hand was on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Tt hasn’t panned out a bit as I had hoped, old boy,” 
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he said; “‘ but that’s frequently the way with life, isn’t 
it? What about—the Princess ?” 

“ Hush,” warned Wendover; ‘she hates that word 
—and is never going to be called by it again. Within 
a few days ’m going to marry her.” There was a lilt 
to his voice which caused Lomax to whistle softly. 

* Quick work, isn’t it 2” 

“Yes, I suppose so—but when you’re in love, Lomax, 
what does time matter?” 

“Yes,” agreed the other; “Pm beginning to think 
that way myself.” 

“What? You! Who’s the girl?” 

Lomax did not answer for a moment. But, as he 
glanced towards the Renault, Wendover solved his 
secret. 

“Not The Imp?” he said; “oh, ye gods!” 

Lomax bridled. 

“Why not?” he replied; “she’s the pluckiest kid 
Pve ever struck. Don’t say a word to her, though. 
She may have as much use for me as a hired hearth-rug. 
However...” 

“Well, good luck, anyway. And now, what about 
Paris 2” 

‘“ Are you two men going to stop here all night?” 
came the voice of The Imp; “‘ don’t you realise, Philip, 
that this poor child is shivering all over?” 

“ Out of that seat, Imp,” ordered Wendover sternly. 

** Cold, dear 2”? he asked, as he took the wheel. 

‘“ Happy,” was the reply. 

The car sped towards Paris. 


CHAPTER XLIV PRINCESS AFTER DARK 


PrHitip WENDOVER had changed. From aman who was 
usually content to take things as he found them, he now 
showed himself a masterful personality. 

The management of the Hétel Meurice discovered 
this directly the Renault arrived. In spite of the hour, 
he issued orders right and left. 

The best room in the hotel had to be made ready for 
Elsie Spain; the chief chef was dragged out of his bed 
to prepare a special meal. Servants went hurrying and 
scurrying. 

“Why, Phil,” commented The Imp; “ you’re like a 
king |” 

“Tama king,” he said; “at least, that’s how I feel.” 
In his exuberance he lifted her clean off her feet. 

“Imp,” he continued. “Pll tell you something else ; 
I’m the happiest man in the world!” 

A few days before Beryl would have heard this 
announcement with a tug at her heart, but now, some- 
how, she knew that she, too, had changed. By what 
magic the miracle had been wrought she did not know 
—but of this she was aware: if Philip Wendover, her 
cousin, was still the finest bloke in the world, then a 
man with quizzical eyes, whose name was George Lomax, 
simply romped into second place | 

No one thought of sleep. Time enough for that 
later—there was the whole of the future in which to 
sleep! Now, with Elsie Spain wearing clothes that she 
had borrowed from The Imp, they sat round the fire 


and yarned. 
“Your sudden appearance, Lomax, to-night on the 
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Neuilly road was like a miracle,”” Wendover said ; “ only 
a short time before I started out to go to Neuilly, 
Dujardin had been telling me how you rushed after a 
taxicab containing a dead man ‘“ 

““‘Yes—I played the fool a bit then, I must admit. I 
didn’t reckon on Zuberra being quite so subtle. Of 
course, that was exactly what he had planned. I was 
after that taxicab like a flash. J argued this way: 
Zuberra had killed the man who was coming to us with 
some information about Beryl—I suppose I can call 
you ‘ Beryl’ 2?” he asked, looking at The Imp. 

“Get on with the story, man!” 

The detective-inspector grinned happily. 

“ Ergo: Zuberra had Bery! tucked away somewhere. 
That taxi-driver might lead me to him. He did, all 
right: he managed a most realistic smash-up in which 
I landed on my head somehow or other, and when I 
woke up I was in a choice kind of cellar, with friend 
Zuberra doing the mocking stuff over me. I felt like 
two-pennyworth of coppers after they’ve passed through 
a bus conductor’s fingers.” 

“How did you get away? And how did you link 
up with The Imp ? ” 

It was the latter who now took up the story. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Beryl gravely, “I will 
now introduce to you that character beloved of novelists, 
not to mention book reviewers, who is known to us as 
The Long Arm of Coincidence. Iam going to pull him 
almost out of his socket—but as this happens to 
be the truth, and not fiction, you must all beleve me. 
Promise.” 

Wendover and Elsie nodded. 

“Mister Zuberra had also found a lodging for me. 
It was not a particularly savoury one I can tell you. It 
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was a room in the house used by a beastly hunchback 
doctor with whom he was friendly.” 

The hand that was resting on Wendover’s trembled. 

“I know,”’ said Elsie; “‘1t was the man who——’”’ 

“That’s right, darling. The gentleman who 
specialises in birthmarks for illegitimate purposes. He 
was the hound who muddled about with your memory 
—he told me so himself. That represented the first 
stage in an experiment he was making which, if it proved 
successful, was to be of lasting scientific value—or some 
rot of that sort. But, anyhow, we'll finish with 
Dr. Rafael Giraud—he isn’t an especially pleasant 
subject. 

“T tell you, I was beginning to get the wind up badly. 
It was a horrible room. There was no window—only 
a grating kind of thing. It was more like a large 
cupboard than anything else. And every now and 
then that dreadful hunchback doctor would creep up, 
look at me gloatingly, and then spout some more stuff 
about me being sacrificed to medical research. Beastly 1” 

“Tl bet it was, Imp; my dear, I ought not to have 
dragged you into this.” 

“Rot, Phil! I went headlong into it myself—had 
no one else to blame. I was sitting in the Luxembourg 
Gardens one morning, giving very earnest attention to 
your love affair, which didn’t seem to be progressing 
very favourably, and I came to the resolve to run along 
and see Elsie for myself. But that’s an old story—let 
me push on with what really matters. 

*““T was rescued in the most romantic fashion,” she 
resumed with a toss of the head for which Lomax, who 
was watching her every movement, could have hugged 
her: strong man as he fondly fancied himself, he found 
it difficult to stifle his emotion. 
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“A perfect stranger, he rushed in, covering Giraud 
with a revolver—I say, Phil,’ she broke off 
quickly, “‘you’ve been printing some pretty punk 
fiction lately; what about me writing this all up as 
a serial story? Noe’ Oh, very well; it was only a 
suggestion. 

“YT rather gathered that my gallant rescuer was no 
particular pal of Zuberra’s, for every time the doctor 
signified he didn’t want me to go, he would push the 
revolver into his stomach and say: ‘ Forget it, baby 1’ 
—or words to that effect. When he had Giraud reduced ° 
to a blancmange-like condition, he held open the door 
for me ever so politely and said: ‘Goon! Getaway! 
You’re free!” He even apologised for not being able 
to see me to the street, adding that he had one or two 
details to attend to in the house. 

“Of course, I just went like the wind. After being 
cooped up in that place, it was like Paradise to breathe 
some decent air again. Whilst the feeling of being 
free’’—she waved her arms—‘‘ oh, heavens, it was 
wonderful | 

“Not so wonderful after a time, however. i 
don’t know the exact district—somewhere in Mont- 
martre, I suppose it must have been—but those 
streets ...! They were worse than slums. Foul 
alleys out of which I expected to feel a hand clutching 
at my throat any minute...” 

“ Steady, there! ”’ ejaculated Lomax. 

“Oh, it’s all right—now. But it was horrible at 
the time. You see, that man Giraud had kept me 
without food. ... I was simply starving: that was 
why I ate like I did just now. What with fright and 
want of grub, I was afraid every moment I might faint. 
But I pushed on, because I knew that if I did do anything 
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silly of that sort, I should perhaps be even worse off 
than with Giraud... . 

‘““T was trying, of course, to get back to the Boule- 
vards ; at last, seeing a man who looked fairly respect- 
able, I found courage to ask him if he would tell me 
where I might get a taxi. I hoped he would imagine 
that I was just some silly fool of a night-seeing tourist 
who had got lost. 

** At first I thought he was decent. Anyhow, he was 
very polite; and when he suggested that he might 
accompany me to the end of the next street, where he 
said I should be able to find a taxi, I was more thankful 
than anything else; he represented some kind of 
protection. 

“Every step, as you can imagine, was something of 
an effort; and when the man stopped outside a house 
I was only too glad of a rest. 

“*“* You are tired, ma petite, he said—and then I 
knew the truth ...!” 

“That'll do, Beryl,” cut in Lomax; “TU tell the 
remainder. 

**Zuberra,” said the detective-inspector, “ was 
ungentlemanly enough to do a little crowing. His 
principal boast was that you, Miss Spain, were likely to 
be permanently separated from Wendover because he 
had placed you in a mental home. He even went so 
far as to tell me the name of the place—very foolishly, 
as it turned out. But I believe the man’s reason was 
going just about then; he was like a megalomaniac. 

‘““ When I heard that he held practically all the trumps 
—I felt the fellow was speaking the truth, although he 
seemed half crazy—I just went berserker. I managed 
to get my hands free, after he had gone, and when | 
had a subsequent visit from the man who was apparently 
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to act as my jailer, I just went for him bald-headed, 
knocked him out, pushed one or two others on one 
side, and somehow-—I can’t remember all the 
details—got to the front door. There was a 
greasy-looking individual guarding this, but I was 
ready for any number of scraps that night, and I 
threw him off. 

“Tt was whilst I was standing on the door-step, 
trying to recover my breath, that I noticed a man and a 
girl struggling together on the pavement. I recognised 
you at once, Imp ° 

‘“* And he dashed to it like a good ’un,” supplemented 
Beryl. ‘“‘ My cavalier was knocked just about as silly 
as any man in this world can hope to be; and, catching 
hold of my arm, Mister Detective-Inspector hurried 
me along until—you can imagine how welcome the 
sight was !—thcre, looking lke a chariot sent from 
heaven, was a real taxicab | ”’ 

Once again Lomax took up the tale. 

“We drove immediately to the Hétel Meurice, found 
that you had gone on some mysterious errand, decided 
that whatever happened to you Elsie must be saved ; 
got into another taxicab, and were just about to drive 
off when up loomed Dujardin. 

“He explained that he had been to the house 
where Zuberra had been living, had drawn a blank 
there, and had run the risk of being arrested by one 
of his own colleagues—none other than my _ pal, 
Jalabert, who, apparently, returned to Paris that 
night for the special purpose of arresting that doctor 
fellow, Giraud, whom he had proved had had some 
working association with the Marseilles monster, 
Bernardou. 

“When we explained the position to Dujardin, 
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nothing would content him but that he must come with 
us. The rest you know.” 


Philip Wendovet’s private sitting-room at the Meurice 
took on something of the character of a reception 
chamber the following day. 

The first visitor was a girl whom, after taking one 
quick look, Elsie rushed to embrace. 

““ Susy |’ she greeted ecstatically. 

The red-haired dressmaker sniffed. 

“It’s all very well,” she said, in a tone of reprobation 
that did not ring quite true; “it’s all very well, making 
this fuss now, Else, me dear—but what about my 
nerves? What about me waiting there in London and 
never getting somuchasaline? You don’t know how 
anxious I’ve been. When no letter came I went along 
to Scotland Yard, and saw ever such a nice man, named 
Lomax or something. He promised a lot—but it 
didn’t seem to amount to much. Then, sick of waiting 
any longer, I just went to Goodbody, and I said to her, 
I said: ‘Look ’ere, madam, it’s time I ’ad a lLttle 
’ohday—what about me going over to Paris with 
Miss Thorne, the buyer?’ Of course, I never 
expected Her Nibs to say ‘ Yes,’ but she dd, and 
ere I am. 

“You know what a one Thorney is for swank; my 
eyes nearly popped out of me head when she took me 
to this place; but when I saw you sitting with those 
two toffs at lunch to-day—and one of them that Lomax 
man—lI could ’ave hugged old Thorney—although 
goodness knows what she would ’ave said.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now, dear,” was the reply; 
* you’ve finished with Yolande’s.”’ 

“?’Ave Tl? First Pve ’eard of it.” 
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“Yes, Susy—you’re finished. Do you remember 
once asking to become my maid?” 

“© Yes—and you turned me down.” 

“Will you come now 2?” 

The Cockney girl took a keen look at the speaker. 

““What’s happened, Else? You're all kind of lt 
up—you eyes are shining.” 

“T think, Susy, P’m’”’—an adorable flush accom- 
panied the words—“ going to be married.” 

Susy gulped. 

“You think—you’re going—to be married? Not 
to that Scotland Yard man?—lI’ve reserved ’im for 
mesclf! Besides, there’s no such thing as shinking about 
getting marricd. You're either going to be married, or 
you’re not! Any’ow, who’s the lucky man?” 

Philip Wendover at that moment chose to enter the 
room. 

Susy, in her excitement, rushed to him. 

“ Are you the one 2?” she asked. 

Wendover glanced at Elsie, whose face was crimson. 

“TIT hope so,” he said; “that is, if I have any luck.” 

“PH ’ave a quia on it each way—and charnce it!” 
was Susy Jarvis’s verdict ; “‘ see you later, Else.” 

““Pve just had a telephone message from the Com- 
tesse de Lépiney,” Wendover announced. “ Apparently 
she’s heard something or other from the Grand Duke 
Alexis, the head of the Caronian émigrés here. She 
appears broken-hearted. I told her not to worry—but 
she is catching the afternoon express from Cannes. 
There’s no doubt Zuberra victimised her.” 

‘ Yes—she was quite a dear. I shall love to see her 
—now.” 

Now,” echoed Wendover; “‘ everything’s different 
now—so different that——-” 
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She looked up into his face. 

“Tf you want to say it, Philip, you can,” she 
encouraged. 

There were tears in her eyes, and he endeavoured to’ 
drive them away. Andsothe word which he had sworn 
should never pass his lips was uttered. 

“But you're a Princess,” he gently mocked. 

She went to the arms that were outstretched. And 
in that safe anchorage made her reply. 

“A Princess! But only after dark! I was a sham, 
alie.... Let me be just a woman, Philip!” 

He closed her lips with a kiss. 

“You shall,” he said; “ my woman |” 


THE END 


